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n  the  job  AND  THRUOUT  THE  WORLD 

to  keep  Chicago  Tribune  readers 
informed  from  the  American  viewpoint 


Here  are  32  more  reasons  why 
Chicago  Tribune  readers  are  kept 
fully  informed  about  events  and 
trends  in  Washington  and  thruout 
the  globe. 

These  independent,  full-time  cor¬ 
respondents  are  seasoned  reporters 
who  are  specialists  in  getting  the 
kind  of  news  that  is  hard  to  get. 
They  are  Americans.  They  are 
.American-trained  in  news-gather¬ 
ing  methods.  From  their  forthright 
accounts,  Tribune  readers  get  the 
facts  from  the  American  point  of 
view. 

At  home  and  abroad,  they  are 
assigned  and  shifted  without  re¬ 
gard  to  cost  or  effort.  .Aware  that 
the  Tribune  has  no  financial,  polit¬ 
ical  or  social  axes  to  grind,  they 
are  free  to  go  all  out  in  reporting 
the  news  because  the  Tribune  is 
free  to  print  it. 

They  are  backed  by  an  organi¬ 


zation  famed  for  its  enterprise  in 
getting  there  first  with  the  news. 
They  are  sparked  by  editorial  di¬ 
rection  celebrated  for  its  consistent 
performance  in  anticipating  the 
big  news  breaks. 

.As  the  evidence  here  makes  plain, 
the  Tribune  has  the  manpower 
adequate  to  deliver  the  more  in¬ 
tensive,  American  viewpoint  re¬ 
porting  that  readers  want  today. 
In  appreciation  of  this  fact,  read¬ 
ers  give  the  Tribune  pluralities  of 
circulation  over  other  Chicago 
newspapers  ranging  from  515,000 
to  735,000  on  weekdays  and  from 
375,000  to  1,030,000  on  Sundays. 

•k  PUBLISHERS:  For  that  extra  edge  that  puts  a 
newspaper  out  in  front  with  readers,  find  out 
today  if  the  sp.icialized  wire  report  of  Chicago 
Tribune  Press  Service  is  available  in  your  terri¬ 
tory.  Write,  wire  or  phone  Roy  Mason,  man¬ 
ager,  today  for  quotation  of  cost  on  the  full 
CTPS  leased  wire  report.  News  Building,  220 
E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  Tribune  Tower, 
Chicago  1 1 , 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

The  World's  Greatest  Newspsper 

DECEMBER  AVERAGE  NET  PAID  TOTAL  QRCULATIONi  DAILY,  OVER  1,040,000  ~  SUNDAY.  OVER  1,500,000 


★Jammed  into  five  blocks  of  towering  skyscrapers  along  Man* 
hattan's  Seventh  Avenue  is  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  garment 
industry.  In  this  noisy,  vibrant  district  are  almost  all  of  the  city’s 
4,500  ladles'  garment  shops  and  factories.  Employing  180,000 
workers.  New  York's  largest  industry  last  year  produced  a  staggering 
volume  of  "l^/i  billion  dollars  in  women’s  apparel.  In  terms  of  total 
national  dollar  volume  New  York  City  also  produces  63%  of  all  mil- 
linery  products,  72%  of  all  women’s  dresses  and  90%  of  all  fur  coats. 
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As  conversion  marches  ahead,  Baltimore  industry  is  in»^. 


the  vanguard.  Its  greatly  diversified’  manufacturing 
set-up  assures  stable  payrolls  . . .  steady  buying  power. 
And  The  Sunpapers  keep  pace  with  Baltimore’s  prog¬ 
ress,  offering  preeminent  coverage  of  this  thriving 
market.  Think  big  about  Baltimore! 


AVERAGE  NET  PAID  CIRCULATION  FOR  DECEMBER.  IMi;  MORNING  AND  EVENING 
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Whose  problem? 


How  many  times  we  have  heard  a 
discussion  end  with,  "Oh  well,  that’s 
the  farmers’  problem,”  or  "That’s 
management’s  problem,”.  .  .  or, 
hat’s  the  railroads’  problem.” 

It’s  a  convenient  and  easy  way  to 
escape  thinking  and  responsibility. 

Yet,  upon  the  railroads  depends  the 
very  existence  of  thousands  of 
American  communities.  The  food 
they  eat,  the  homes  they  live  in,  the 
clothes  they  wear,  ...  all  come  to 
them  in  large  part  by  rail.  Their  local 
wages  are  paid  through  the  sale  of 
products  which  are  shipped  by  rail 
to  consumer  centers.  Railroads  are 
the  deep  and  vital  arteries  without 
which  much  of  America  would 


wither  and  decline. 

The  lack  of  knowledge,  among  all 
classes  of  people,  about  the  essenti¬ 
ality  of  the  railroads  to  our  economy 
and  well  being,  is  appalling!  A  com¬ 
bination  of  disinterest,  ignorance, 
and  misinformation  on  the  part  of 
the  public  bids  fair  to  bring  to  a 
standstill  the  steady  progress  the 
railroads  have  consistently  made  in 
over  a  century  of  serving  America. 

Only  an  enlightened  public  opinion 
can  awaken  America  to  the  plain 
fact  that  the  obstacles  confronting 
the  development  of  the  railroads  are 
not  simply  "the  railroads’  problem,” 
but  one  in  which  every  citizen  has 
a  vital  stake. 


Erie  Railroad 

serving  the  Heart  of  Industrial  America 
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EDITOR  t  PURLISHERfor  Fsbraary  1, 


NMici  X  —  tlie  advertising  iiicdiuin  which  means  sales  in 
Chicago,  largest  market  in  midwest  America,  it  need  not  he 
the  unknown  factor  in  the  sales  equation.  The  Chicago 
Merald-Ainerican  has  the  highest  known  value. 

1  he  Sunday  Herald -American  matches  this  market’s 
magnitude.  It  carries  such  extra  features  as  the  Pictorial 
Review,  American  Weekly  Magazine,  16  pages  of  color 
'  comic  and  a  special  Smart  Set  section  ...  in  addition  to 

the  liberally  illustrated  news  and  sports  pages.  More  than  a 
million  families  huy  this  new'spaper  for  th  eir  regular 
Sunday  reading  fare. 

Forty-six  years  of  dominant  reader  service  have  huilt  a 
reputation  of  such  high  caliher  that  this  newspaper  is  first 
choice  of  more  of  greater  Chicago’s  millions  than  any  other 
evening  newspaper.  First  in  America’s  second  largest  market 
•  makes  this  newspaper  a  “must”  for  sales  in  Chicago. 
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EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 

Nationally  Represented  by  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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2,465,000  freight  cars 
moved  447  billion  ton-miles 


1,906,000  freight  cars 
moved  590  billion  ton-miles 


all  keef)  'em  ino\/ing! 

One-third  more  freight  service  with  one-fifth  fewer  freight  cars! 


In  1946  the  American  farmer  grew  record-breaking  crops. 
And  American  industry — in  spite  of  strikes  and  shortages 
— produced  mountains  of  consumer  goods.  It  was  the 
job  of  the  nation’s  basic  transportation — the  railroads 
— to  carry  most  of  these  crops  and  goods  to  market. 


■nmniiMiii  m 


PH'S 


It  turned  out  to  be  a  big  job;  more  freight  to  move  more 
miles  each  week  than  the  railroads  had  ever  before  been 
asked  to  transport  in  peacetime.  And  all  this  record- 
breaking  farm  produce  and  industrial  production  had 
to  be  handled  with  fewer  cars.  Why? 


1929- 


IN  1946- 


Today  the  railroads  have  fewer  cars  because  production 
delays  have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  get  delivery 
of  enough  of  the  new  freight  cars  they  have  ordered. 
Meanwhile,  the  effect  of  wartime  wear  and  tear  on  the 
existing  supply  of  cars  is  taking  its  toll. 


In  the  face  of  huge  demands  and  too  few  cars,  the  rail¬ 
roads  are  hard  at  work  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  cars 
they  have.  As  compared  with  the  previous  peacetime 
peak  (in  1929),  one-fifth  fewer  cars  are  turning  out  one- 
third  more  ton-miles  of  transportation  service! 


Railroads  are  moving  trains  faster  —  tightening  up 
operations  all  along  the  line  —  and  many  shippers  and 
receivers  of  freight  are  helping  get  more  work  out  of 
each  freight  car — by  prompt  unloading  and  loading  six 
days  a  week.  That’s  one  way  to  help  meet  the  situation. 

If  the  average  time  it  takes  each  car  to  handle  a  load 
can  be  reduced  by  just  one  day,  the  equivalent  of 
100,000  more  cars  would  be  made  available.  America’s 
industry  and  its  farmers,  working  in  partnership  with 
the  railroads,  can  lick  this  transportation  problem. 

.SSOC.T.O.  or  AMERICAN 

RAILROADS  ■> 

IN  PARTNERSHIP 

i 

WITH  ALL  AMERICA 

1 
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EDITOR  ft  PURLISHERfer  Febraary  1. 

Man,  to  be  sure,  cannot  live  by  bread  alone.  But  it  is  mighty 
,  important.  It  is  so  important  that  he  spends  more  than  of 
his  gross  income  buying  something  to  eat,  and  an  hour 
.e  N  and  a  half  every  day  eating  it.  Another  thing 
man  obviously  likes  to  do  is  to  listen  to  the 
radio,  since  he  spends  more  than  4  of 
his  waking  hours  per  day 
doing  it. 


That  is  why  America’s  leading  food  advertisers  spend  more 
money  talking  to  him  on  the  air  about  their  products  than  they 


spend  in  any  other  national  medium. 


m; 


*Based  on 
the  full 

12-nionth  period 
of  the 

calendar  year 
1946. 


...And  in  1946*  for  7  YEARS  Rl'iNiNING  more  of 
this  money  was  spent  with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  than  with  any  other  network. 

This  is  also  important. 


COLUMBIA  BROADUANTini(;  SYSTEM 
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2  to  1  FAVORITE 

of  automobile  dealers 
in  New  York  City  and  suburbs 

FOR  NEW  CAR  ADVERTISING 


New  York  City  and  suburban  automobile  dealers, 
like  other  local  merchants,  know  local  buying  habits. 
Their  judgments  are  formed  at  the  critical  point-of- 
purchase;  are  influenced  by  one  factor— sales. 

What  do  they  think  of  New  York  newspapers  for 
new  car  advertising? 

In  a  recent  survey*,  45.8%  of  New  York  City  and 
suburban  automobile  dealers  named  The  New  York 
Times  as  their  first  choice  among  all  New  \ork  news¬ 
papers  for  new  car  advertising— more  than  twice  as 
many  as  named  any  other  newspaper. 

Interesting  to  know  and  important  to  remember 
when  mapping  New  York  sales  campaigns  for  auto¬ 
mobiles  or  anything  else  you  have  to  sell. 


*  Indtpendenl  survey  conducted  by  Recording  &  Statistical  Corporatian 


Here’s  how  New  York  City  and  suburban  automo¬ 
bile  dealers  rate  New  York  newspapers  as  "first 
choice"  in  effectiveness  for  new  car  advertising; 


Preference  by 

Preference  by 

Dealers 

Percent 

The  New  York  Times  . 

142  .  . 

.  45.8 

Second  Newspaper  . 

.  69  .  . 

.  22.3 

Third  Newspaper  .  . 

.  40  .  . 

.  12.9 

Fourth  Newspaper 

.  27  .  . 

.  8.7 

Fifth  Newspaper  .  . 

16  . 

.  5.2 

Sixth  Newspaper  .  . 

11  .  . 

.  3.6 

Seventh  Newspaper  . 

2  .  . 

.6 

Eighth  Newspaper 

1  . 

.3 

Ninth  Newspaper 

1  .  . 

.3 

Tenth  Newspaper 

1  .  . 

.3 

SEly^  J^jeinr  J|<rrk  SimejS 

"ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fobriary  1. 


;  editor  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


E  &  P  Presents:  Case  Histories  of  Public  Relations  Advertising 


The  use  of  newspaper  advertising  to  do  a  public  relations 
job  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely  accepted.  In  practice 
there  have  been  numerous  success  stories  in  this  field. 

For  this  issue.  Editor  &  Publisher  has  obtained  several 
articles  by  national  advertising  executives  who  have  used 
newspaper  columns  to  their  advantage  in  a  public  relations 
way.  The  articles  relate  the  purposes  and  results  of  their  pub¬ 
lic  relations  advertising. 

Ten  years  ago  this  publication  was  the  first  to  promote 


newspaper  advertising  as  a  public  relations  medium.  During 
that  decade  the  practice  has  been  adopted  nationally  by 
many  corporations.  Today,  the  public  relations  executive 
has  gained  a  prominent  position  on  the  planning  boards  of 
most  organizations. 

This  issue  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  one  phase  of  their 
work:  the  profitable  employment  of  newspaper  advertising 
to  improve  the  understanding  of  their  employes  and  the  com¬ 
munity  in  the  operations  of  the  company. 


Ads  Clear  Track  for  Railroad  Growth 


By  Robert  R.  Young 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Co. 


the  American  industry  which 

can  benefit  the  most  from  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  one  that  uses  it 
the  least  —  the  railroad.  One 
would  expect  a  $20  billion  dollar 
iiKlustry,  having  more  than  S7 
billion  of  annual  revenues,  to 
spend  more  on  advertising  than, 
say,  a  single  tooth  paste  manu¬ 
facturer.  Actually,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  railroads  in  1946 
spent  less  than  $5,000,000  on  pro¬ 
motional  advertising — less  than 
t  1/lOth  of  1%. 

The  railroads  can  benefit  from 
advertising  more  than  almost 
any  other  industry  because  such 
a  large  proportion  of  transporta¬ 
tion  expense  is  fixed  in  nature — 
goes  on  regardless  of  volume. 
Better  than  to  run  a  train  with 
a  single  empty  seat,  it  would 
pay  to  spend  99%  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  revenue  from  a  full  train  to 
accomplish  that  feat. 

In  contrast,  only  a  tiny  per¬ 
centage  of  the  cost  of  a  quart  of 
milk  can  justifiably  be  .spent  in 
advertising  it.  so  much  do  dairy 
costs  vary  with  volume.  The 
principle  that  pertains  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  scheduled  4rain  operates  also 
with  respect  to  trains  that  run 
at  less  than  their  capacity,  both 
freight  and  passenger,  and  to 
’  trains  that  do  not  run  at  all.  The 
tremendous  overhead  of  a  fixed 
plant  adequate  for  a  hundred 
trains  goes  on  just  the  same 
when  there  is  only  one.  Much 
less  is  this  true  of  buses  and  air¬ 
planes.  so  that  self-interest  re¬ 
quires  that  the  railroads  be  more 
vigorous  in  advertising  than 
their  competitors. 

Haven't  Scratched  Surface 

Proof  that  we  have  not  yet 
scratched  the  surface  of  railroad 
travel  potential  in  the  United 
States  lies  in  the  fact  that  there 
is  10  times  as  much  passenger 
mileage  on  the  highways  as 
^ere  is  on  the  railways.  Diver¬ 
sion  of  only  10%  of  this  high- 
1  way  mileage  would  double  rail 
mileage.  Further,  since  highwav 
travel  over  long  distances  is 
less  attractive  than  rail  travel 
(although  the  difference  is  less 


than  it  should  be),  it  follows 
that  even  highway  mileage  does 
not  measure  the  top  limit  of 
travel  possibilities. 

Nor  is  money  the  limiting 
factor  on  rail  travel,  as  is  proven 
by  the  huge  sums  that  are  spent 
in  less  wholesome  ways;  gin 
mills  and  slot  machines,  for  in¬ 
stance.  To  break  into  this  highly 
competitive  market  for  the  con¬ 
sumer's  dollar  the  railroads 
should  spend  at  least  20  times 
as  much  as  they  are  spending  in 
promotions.  Coca  Cola  would 
still  be  in  diapers  if  its  manage¬ 
ment  had  been  as  shortsighted 
about  expense  as  the  railroads 
have  been  —  railroads  whose 
managements  have  decided  not 
to  advertise  on  the  theory,  pre¬ 
sumably,  that  travel  is  inflex¬ 
ible,  a  single  melon  that  must  be 
divided  by  all:  consequently. 


why  spend  money  to  foster  it? 

But  even  Coca  Cola.  General 
Motors,  and  hundreds  of  other 
models  for  students  of  sound 
merchandising  who  properly  re¬ 
gard  their  markets  as  limitless, 
have  tailed  to  see  all  the  possi 
bilities  of  advertising.  1  dare¬ 
say  that  if  the  aggressive  and 
able  executives  of  those  great 
companies  had  devoted  just  10% 
of  the  ability  to  national  prob¬ 
lems  that  they  have  lavished  in 
the  stimulation  of  their  own 
corporate  profits.  America  and 
the  world  would  be  better  places 
in  which  to  live — all  of  us  less 
burdened  by  taxation;  corporate 
surpluses  and  individual  savings 
more  secure. 

Public  Saved  Him  Money 

The  possibility  of  advertising 
in  the  directions  of  national 
service  was  brought  home  to  me 
in  connection  with  some  prob¬ 
lems  which  confronted  Alle¬ 
ghany  and  C.  &  O.  They  exist. 


I  am  sure,  in  many  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  I  will  tell  our  story  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  suggest 
constructive  uses  for  advertising 
to  others. 

The  story  of  the  first  competi¬ 
tive  sale  of  a  railroad  bond,  a 
$30,000,000  C.  &  O.  issue  in  De¬ 
cember,  1938,  on  which  we  saved 
$1,350,000  over  traditional  meth¬ 
ods  of  financing,  is  told  in  detail 
in  my  December.  1946,  Atlantic 
Monthly  article,  “A  Strange  Al¬ 
liance  for  Monopoly.”  Because 
of  Alleghany’s  direct  control  of 
C.  &  O.  it  was  possible  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  .saving  without  the 
help  of  public  opinion. 

It  was  fortuitous  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  principle  of  com¬ 
petition  that  the  C.  &  O.  .should 
have  had  a  proprietary  interest, 
along  with  many  other  rail¬ 
roads.  in  the  Cincinnati  Union 
Terminal  and  the  St.  Louis 
Union  Terminal,  the  refinancing 
of  whose  bonds  came  up  so  soon 
thereafter.  It  was  this  interest, 
small  though  it  was,  which  gave 
us  the  right  to  complain  when  it 
became  apparent  that  in  each 
case  the  recent  example  of  C.  & 
O.  was  to  be  studiously  ignored 
by  the  banker-dominated  man¬ 
agements  of  these  terminals  who 
knew,  as  we  did.  that  western 
banking  firms  stood  ready  to 
pay  substantially  more  for  the 
bonds  than  it  was  contemplated 
asking  of  the  preferred  eastern 
bankers. 

Reason  and  persuasion  by 
mail  and  telegrams  directed  to 
the  directors  of  all  the  rail¬ 
roads  guaranteeing  the  bonds  of 
the  terminal  .sales  failed.  There 
was  a  strange  unanimity,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  blindness  to  the 
large  savings  promised  by  com¬ 
petition.  But  necessity  is  the 
mother  of  invention.  It  was  one 
thing  for  a  director  to  shut  his 
eyes  to  savings  the  stockholders 
knew  nothing  about,  another  to 
•‘nooh  pooh”  them  when  they 
did. 

These  letters  and  telegrams 
were  therefore  released  to  the 
press,  including  a  new  .series 
which  went  over  the  railroad 
executive  heads  to  the  insurance 
companies — large  holders  of  the 
terminals’  .securities  —  who  be- 
f  Continued  on  page  66) 
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Public  Opinion,  Too, 

Is  Local,  Says  Bureau 


KNOWLEDGE  AND  ATTITUDE 
TOWARD  THE  COMPANY 


INDUSTRY  has  not  been  en¬ 
tirely  successful  in  developing 
a  favorable  public  attitude.  But 
its  new  appreciation  of  the  need 
to  do  it  is  evident  from  its  in¬ 
creased  institutional  linage  in 
newspapers;  1931,  1,000,000; 

1945,  14,000,000. 

That’s  as  it  should  be,  says 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  for 
“Public  Opinion  Is  Local.’’  With 
that  paraphrase  of  its  sales 
theme — “All  Business  Is  Local’’ 
— for  a  title,  the  Bureau  has 
built  up  a  color-slide  presenta¬ 
tion  for  manufacturers  seeking 
to  widen  their  circle  of  friends. 

’This  week,  at  a  luncheon 
meeting  in  New  York,  it  got  its 
first  public  showing  before  offi¬ 
cials  of  associations  of  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel  and  the  public 
relations  committees  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ers,  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies,  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers,  U. 
S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
Advertising  Federation  of 
America. 

The  job  to  be  done  is  indicated 
by  citations  from  numerous  au¬ 
thoritative  surveys,  which  show: 

’That  industry's  customers  be¬ 
lieve  it  lacks  integrity; 

That  labor  has  been  reaching 
the  public  far  more  effectively 
than  management; 

’That  the  much-used  “expedi¬ 
ent  advertising’’ — in  strike  situ¬ 
ations — has  been  usually  too 
little  and  too  late. 

Advertising — which  the  Bu¬ 
reau  presentation  grants  is  only 
one  tool  of  public  relations — 
is  nevertheless  the  most  effec¬ 
tive. 

Theme  for  a  substantial  part  of 
the  presentation  is  the  three-part 
conclusion  drawn  by  public  re¬ 
lations  executives  at  an  Editor 
&  Publisher  forum  last  year 
(E  &  P,  Mar.  2,  ’46,  p.  7). 

’The  participants  agreed  that: 

1.  ’There  has  been  an  increas^ 
use  of  paid  advertising  space 
for  public  relations  purposes 
during  the  recent  strike  wave, 
but  too  much  of  it  has  been  “ex¬ 
pedient,”  with  very  little  long- 
range  planning. 
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2.  Industry  has  an  important 
job  to  do  in  telling  its  story 
to  the  public  and  to  its  em¬ 
ployes,  and  the  most  effective 
medium  is  paid  space. 

3.  Individual  enterprises  can 
talk  more  effectively  and  be 
more  specific  in  their  message 
than  can  whole  industries.  Ad¬ 
vertising  budgets  should  provide 
for  such  public  relations  adver¬ 
tising  exoenditures. 

The  slides  display  many 
charts,  and  other  instances  of 
local  advertising's  effectiveness 
in  building  good  will  toward  in¬ 
dustry.  They  cite  such  adver¬ 
tisers  as  the  power  and  light 
companies,  Schenley  Distillers, 
the  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Railroad,  etc.,  all  of  whom 
have  conducted  successful  cam¬ 
paigns  in  recent  months,  the  suc¬ 
cess  demonstrated  in  mathemat¬ 
ical  statistics. 

One  chart  (see  cut)  shows  the 
very  definite  correlation  between 
the  public’s  knowledge  of  in¬ 
dustry  and  its  favorable  attitude 
toward  it.  It  is  based  on  a  con¬ 
tinuing  survey  conducted  for 
about  30  years  by  the  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Co.,  and  is  taken  from  an 
article  “Finding  Out  What 
People  Think  of  Us”  which  ap¬ 
peared  several  months  ago  in 
Bell’s  employe  publication. 

Such  information,  says  the 
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From  the  Bureau  presentation, 
'Public  Opinion  Is  Local’ 

Bureau,  can  be  imparted  best 
through  the  medium  of  paid 
space.  By  using  it  the  adver¬ 
tiser  assures  attention  value  and 
continuity. 

The  final  slide  wraps  up  the 
story  with,  “The  marketplace  of 
public  opinion  is  local.  And  the 
local  newspaper,  which  reflects 
the  community’s  thinking,  in¬ 
terest  and  spirit,  is  the  leader 
of  opinion  in  the  community.” 

Opinion  advertising  is  no  more 
difficult  than  product  advertis¬ 
ing,  says  the  Bureau.  The  local 
impact  is  what  counts,  for  na¬ 
tionwide  public  opinion,  in  the 
last  analysis,  can  be  only  the 
sum  total  of  community  opin¬ 
ion. 


Dail'y’s  Mats  Speed 
PR  Ad  to  50  Papers 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. — Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  department  coopera¬ 
tion  made  it  possible  for  the 
public  relations  -  minded  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  Co-operative  As¬ 
sociation  to  get  its  statement  of 
the  case  before  the  public  within 
a  few  hours  after  U.  S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Judge  Alfred  C.  Coxe,  New 
York  City,  fined  the  farmers’  or¬ 
ganization  $25,000  Jan.  27  on  its 
plea  of  guilty  to  commission  of 
a  misdemeanor  in  violation  of 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act. 

A  six-column  ad,  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  nearly  50  morning 
and  evening  newspapers  Jan.  28, 
told  the  story  of  the  League’s 
butter  purchases  in  New  York 
“for  the  five  marketing  days 
ending  Dec.  24  ...  to  stabilize 
an  erratic  market  that  would 
have  pulled  down  the  January 
milk  returns  to  farmers  by  $600,- 
000.”  Addressed  to  “every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Dairymen’s  League, 
every  customer  of  the  Dairy¬ 
men’s  League  and  the  public  at 
large,”  the  advertisement 
stressed  that  “This  step  was 
taken  in  good  faith  and  with  ad¬ 
vice  and  approval  of  legal  coun¬ 
sel.” 

The  advertising  was  handled 
so  fast  it  appeared  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers  from  Buffalo 
on  the  west  to  New  Canaan, 
Conn.,  on  the  east  in  the  same 
editions  carrying  wire  service 


accounts  of  the  disposition  of  the 
case. 

Judge  Coxe’s  decision  was 
handed  down  shortly  before 
noon.  The  League  quickly  de¬ 
cided  to  be  sure  its  story  was 
told  in  full  detail  through  adver¬ 
tising  throughout  most  of  the 
territory  where  it  markets  milk 
for  some  27,000  farmer  mem¬ 
bers. 

Copy  was  handled  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Advertising  &  Research, 
Inc.,  the  League’s  advertising 
and  public  relations  agency  in 
its  New  York  City  office.  The 
agency’s  teletype  system  carried 
it  to  the  home  office  in  Ithaca 
where,  meantime,  arrangements 
had  been  made  with  L.  S.  Pick¬ 
ering,  advertising  and  business 
manager  of  the  Ithaca  Journal 
to  hold  a  crew  to  mat  the  6-col¬ 
umn  ad,  headed  “Here  are  the 
FACTS  on  League  Butter  Buy¬ 
ing  Case.” 

Mats  were  pulled  starting 
about  4:30  p.m.,  and  sped  by  two 
chartered  planes,  racing  the 
dark,  to  Buffalo  and  Albany. 
Private  automobiles  and  first 
class  special  delivery  mail  were 
employed  to  hasten  other  mats 
on  their  way,  as  newspapers  at 
various  points  rearranged  their 
advertising  schedules  and  morn¬ 
ing  papers  at  Buffalo,  IHica  and 
Albany  held  their  presses  to  get 
the  ads  in. 
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Ferris  Elected 
By  Association 
Of  PR  Counsel 

Earle  Ferris,  president  jf 
Earle  Ferris  Co.,  Inc.,  Nev 
York,  Chicago  and  Hollywood 
public  relations 
counsel  organi-  > 
zation,  was 
elected  p  r  e  s  i  - 
dent  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Associa-  ^ 
tion  of  Public 
Relations  Coun¬ 
sel,  Inc.,  at  its 
19th  annual 
meeting  this 
week  in  New 
York  City. 

New  vicepres-  I 

idents  are:  Paul  Ferrii  ' 
Garrett,  v  i  c  e  - 
president  of  General  Moton 
Corp..  Detroit:  William  H.  Me 
Gaughey,  director  of  public  «■ 
lations.  Automobile  ManufK- 
lurers'  Association,  Detroit;  Mar 
vin  Murphy,  director  of  public 
relations,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Soa 
New  York;  G.  Edward  Pendray, 
public  relations  counsel,  New 
York;  and  Conger  Reynolds,  i- 
rector  of  public  relations,  Stimd 
ard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana. 
Chicago. 

Edward  F.  Thomas,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  public  rela¬ 
tions,  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger, 
New  York,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary,  and  Paul  Haase,  assistant 
secretary.  Controllers  Institute 
of  America,  New  York,  was  re 
elected  treasurer.  Pendleton 
Dudley,  retiring  president,  also 
of  New  York,  was  elected  a  di¬ 
rector  for  one  year. 

Ferris  is  a  former  Cleveland 
drama  editor,  and  was  sports 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  l^tn 
He  was  managing  editor  d 
United  Feature  Service  for  the 
United  Press  before  going  into 
public  relations  work  in  1931. 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Feb.  8-10 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Mgrs.  Assn.,  32d  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Much- 
lebach,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feb.  10-11— Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Feb.  13— Ohio  Select  List, 
luncheon,  Deshler-W  a  1 1  i  c  k 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

Feb.  13-14— Ohio  Newspa¬ 
per  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
De.shler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus, 

Feb.  14  —  Buckeye  Press 
Assn.,  breakfast  meeting, 
Deshler-Wallick  Hotel,  Co¬ 
lumbus. 

Feb.  14-15— Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  76th  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Montgomery. 

Feb.  14-15 — Canadian  Man¬ 
aging  Editors  Assn.,  meeting, 
Norton-Palmer  Hotel,  Wind¬ 
sor. 

Feb.  15-17— Northwest  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  meet¬ 
ing,  Hotel  Nicollet,  Minneap¬ 
olis. 
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Industry  Talks  to  Its  People 


By  George  S.  McMillan 


Secretary.  Bristol-Myers  Co. 

the  idea  of  what  has  come 
to  be  known  as  “plant  town 
advertising”  is  hardly  new  or 
oovel,  although  its  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  years  has  been 
widespread  and  rapid.  From  a 
^all  beginning  many  companies 
have  learned  the  value  of  well- 
planned  and  well-written  news¬ 
paper  campaigns  in  those  cities 
in  which  they  have  plants — the 
value  not  only  from  a  public 
relations  but  an  employee  rela¬ 
tions  standpoint  as  well. 

As  with  advertising  products, 
the  best  campaigns  are  those 
which  continue  over  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  sell  the  idea 
behind  the  effort.  Occasionally, 
of  course,  some  unusual  circum¬ 
stances  may  arise  which  calls 
for  a  single  quick  insertion.  For 
example,  one  of  the  subsidiarie.s 
of  Bristol-Myers  Co.  is  Bristol 
Laboratories  Inc.  When  hostili- 
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was  to  be  expected — and  cer¬ 
tainly  we  are  not  sorry  for  it 
means  our  servicemen  and  wom¬ 
en  will  be  returning  home  soon. 
The  question  is,  how  will  this 
affect  our  workers? 

‘‘The  plain  answer  to  that  is 
very  little  if  at  all.  We  plan  no 
layoffs,  no  plant  shutdowns.  Our 
men  and  women  in  the  armed 
jorces  mill  be  welcomed  back  to 
their  old  jobs  and,  in  addition, 
we  fully  expect  to  keep  on  those 
temporary  employees  who  took 
their  places.  Reconversion  is  no 
problem  at  all  for  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  making  for  civilian  use 
exactly  the  same  products  we 
have  been  making  for  the  Army 
and  Navy — and  adding  new 
products  too. 

“There  is  one  misconception 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  people 
which  We  feel  should  be  cor¬ 
rected.  That  is  that  penicillin  is 
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Two  ways  that  public 

ties  ceased  in  1945,  Bristol  Lab¬ 
oratories  was  operating  a  large 
penicillin  plant  in  Syracuse.  N. 
Y.,  the  output  of  which  was  be¬ 
ing  taken  entirely  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

You  can  recall  the  uncertain¬ 
ty  which  the  surrender  of  Japan 
caused,  not  only  among  workers 
but  among  local  businessmen  in 
many  cities.  The  pencillin  plant 
was  strictly  a  war  baby.  Hence 
we  felt  the  necessity  of  reassur¬ 
ing  not  only  our  own  employes, 
but  all  of  the  businessmen  of 
Syracuse  as  to  the  plans  of  the 
company,  particularly  so  far  as 
our  payroll  was  concerned. 

The  answer  was,  of  course, 
paid  space  in  the  Syracuse  pap¬ 
ers.  Therefore,  the  following  ad 
was  run  over  the  signature  of 
om  vicepresident  In  charge  of 
the  two  plants  in  the  city: 

‘To  Our  Neighbors’ 

Because  we  of  Bristol  Lab¬ 
oratories  consider  ourselves  a 
port  of  Syracuse,  we  want  our 
ftllow-Syracusans  to  know  how 
the  end  of  hostilities  affects  our 
oompony  and  those  who  work 
whh  us  in  our  two  plants  here. 

■  .“Like  every  other  manufac- 
terer,  we  have  been  working  on 
Government  orders.  Indeed,  up 
to  a  few  months  ago  the  entire 
wtput  of  our  penicillin  plant  on 
toompson  Road  was  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  allocation.  Now  we  are 
'eceiuing  certain  cutbacks  on 
these  Government  orders.  That 


opinion  was  primed. 

solely  a  war-time  product.  That 
is  not  so.  As  one  of  the  largest 
producers  in  the  world  of  this 
new  drug,  we  know  that  it  has 
tremedous  possibilities  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war. 

“We  like  Syracuse  and  the 
people  who  live  here.  We  par¬ 
ticularly  like  those  who  work 
with  us  in  our  plants,  who  have 
worked  long  hours  under  trying 
conditions  in  turning  out  peni¬ 
cillin  and  other  life-saving  prod¬ 
ucts  for  the  armed  forces.  All 
of  them,  from  our  staff  of  scien¬ 
tists — and  toe  are  partcularly 
proud  of  them — to  our  men  and 
women  on  the  machines,  have 
done  a  grand  job.  We  intend  to 
stay  in  Syracuse  until  they  and 
we  are  numbered  among  the 
oldest  citizens." 

The  effect  of  that  single  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  most  gratifying. 
Our  placing  ourselves  publicly 
on  record  that  there  would  be 
no  layoffs  or  shutdowns  was 
doubly  reassuring  to  our  own 
employes.  They  seemed  to  take  a 
very  real  pride  in  the  fact  that 
the  company  had  run  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  In  addition,  our  local 
officers  received  a  very  large 
number  of  letters  and  telephone 
calls  from  Syracuse  officials, 
merchants,  and  just  plain  citi¬ 
zens  complimenting  the  com¬ 
pany. 

But  another  and  perhaps  less 
used  form  of  plant-town  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  use  of  paid  space  in 
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the  newspapers  of  a  town  or 
city  in  which  a  company  Is 
building  a  new  plant. 

One  of  the  subsidiaries  of 
Bristol-Myers  Co.  is  the  Rubber- 
set  Company,  which  has,  since 
1873,  been  located  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  Rubberset's  principal  item 
of  manufacture  is  paint  brushes. 
During  the  war  its  entire  output 
was  taken  by  the  government. 
Advertising  was  not  eliminated, 
but  was  confined  solely  to  the 
trade  press.  Hence  the  name  of 
the  company  is  not  as  widely 
known  among  the  consuming 
public  as  that  oi  many  other 
companies  manufacturing  con¬ 
sumer  goods. 

The  business  of  the  company 
has  grown  and  we  finally  came 
to  the  point  where  it  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  have  more  space.  We 
happen  to  believe  in  decentrali¬ 
zation  wherever  possible.  We 
like  to  have  our  plant  managers 
in  close  personal  touch  with  all 
of  the  shop  employees  and  it 
is  our  feeling  that  once  the  num¬ 
ber  of  employees  goes  beyond 
say  500,  such  contact  is  impos¬ 
sible. 

Hence  the  Rubberset  Com¬ 
pany  made  a  rather  wide  and  in¬ 
tensive  search  for  a  community 
in  which  to  build  an  additional 
plant.  The  usual  factors  impor¬ 
tant  in  making  such  a  survey 
were  taken  into  consideration — 
taxes,  availability  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  all  the  rest.  However, 
there  was  another  more  intang¬ 
ible  factor  which  had  an  impor¬ 
tant  bearing  and  that  was  the 
genera!  “feel”  of  the  community. 
TTie  company  wanted  its  plant 
in  a  town  which  was  a  friendly 
place,  a  place  where  its  em¬ 
ployees  would  have  good  living 
conditions  and  good  neighbors. 

New  Plant  Introduced 

The  community  finally  settled 
upon  was  Salisbury,  on  the  east¬ 
ern  shore  of  Maryland.  The 
building  of  the  plant,  a  small 
one  at  first,  was  begun.  Natur¬ 
ally  we  received  the  finest  of 
cooperation  from  the  town  of¬ 
ficials  and  those  directly  con¬ 
nected  with  the  building  project. 

However,  it  was  our  feeling 
that  we  wanted  all  of  the  people 
of  Salisbury  to  know  something 
about  the  company  before  the 
plant  was  in  operation.  Frankly 
we  felt  that  this  was  just  good 
business.  We  wanted  the  best 
labor  available  to  work  for  us. 
We  wanted  the  citizens  of  the 
town  to  be  proud  of  the  com¬ 
pany  from  the  moment  it  open¬ 
ed.  to  regard  it  as  a  part  of  the 
community  rather  than  as  a  to¬ 
tal  stranger  moving  in. 

For  that  reason  we  decided  to 
take  paid  space  in  the  two  news¬ 
papers  of  the  town,  the  Salis¬ 
bury  Times,  a  daily,  and  the 
Advertiser,  a  weekly.  There  had 
been  news  about  the  plant 
printed  in  the  news  columns  of 
both  of  those  publications.  We 
felt,  however,  in  all  fairness  to 
the  publishers  that  rather  than 
attempt  to  say  what  we  wanted 
to  say  through  the  medium  of 
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news  releases  or  reported 
speeches,  we  should  buy  space 
to  say  what  we  had  to  say. 

The  first  advertisement  was 
titled  “Look  Who’s  Coming  to 
Salisbury”.  In  the  copy  we  told 
why  we  were  building  a  new 
plant  and  why  we  chose  Salis¬ 
bury..  The  second  ad  was  head¬ 
ed  “Some  Things  you  May  Want 
to  Know  About  a  New  Neigh¬ 
bor".  In  that  ad  we  told  what 
the  company  made,  how  long  it 
had  been  in  business,  what  the 
trade  mark  “Rubberset”  meant, 
how  many  people  the  company 
employed  over-all,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  record  during  the  war. 

Follow  Through 

We  did  not  feel  that  the  job 
was  done,  however,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  another  advertisement  was 
run  under  the  heading  “You  can 
Tell  a  Company  by  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  it  Keeps”.  The  copy  be¬ 
gan,  “When  a  stranger  moves 
into  a  community  people  ask 
‘Who  is  he?  What  does  he  do? 
What  is  he  like?’  ”  We  believed 
the  same  questions  would  be 
asked  about  a  new  industry  and, 
therefore,  we  attempted  to  an¬ 
swer  them.  We  told  what  the 
company  believed  in  concerning 
its  workers,  its  owners  and  its 
customers. 

There  were  of  course  some 
other  things  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  taken  up  in  such 
an  advertising  campaign  which, 
for  one  reason  or  another, 
seemed  unwise.  In  the  first 
place  labor  was  tight  in  Salis¬ 
bury.  as  in  every  other  commun¬ 
ity  at  that  time.  We  did  not 
want  to  run  the  risk  of  appear¬ 
ing  to  "steal”  labor  from  the  in¬ 
dustries  already  established  in 
the  town.  For  that  reason  we 
did  not  feel  it  would  be  fair  for 
us  to  publish  our  rates  of  pay. 

We  did  not  feel  it  would  be 
“cricket”  to  run  u  straight  “help 
wanted”  advertisement,  holding 
out  special  inducements  to  pros¬ 
pective  employees.  We  did  not 
believe  it  would  be  good  busi¬ 
ness  for  us  to  dwell  on  our  pen¬ 
sion  plan  and  on  our  health  and 
accident  insurance  plan,  al¬ 
though  we  believe  it  is  the  finest 
in  all  industry  and  although  it 
is  paid  for  100%  by  the  com¬ 
pany. 

You  see  we  wanted  to  be 
liked,  not  only  by  our  employes, 
by  the  merchants  of  the  town 
and  the  citizens  generally,  but 
(Continued  on  page  67) 
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of  these  campaigns  are  showing  I  1 
excellent  results.  But  they  are 

not  enough.  If  we  are  to  sue-  ^ 

ce^,  all  business  organizations 
must  accept  the  responsibility  of 

becoming  an  effective  education-  «  \- 

al  force  in  their  respective  com- 
munities. 

Responsibility  of  Retailers  ■- 

As  representatives  of  an  im-  _ ^ 

portant  segment  of  ^e  nation's  IPIfllfVB' 
economy,  we  retailers  must 
recognize  that  a  large  share  of  , 
the  responsibility  for  this  edu¬ 
cational  job  falls  upon  our  During  the  war,  the  Bon  Marchi 
shoulders.  One  of  the  most  Seattle,  Wash,  department  ston 
pressing  problejnt^,  found  unlimited  institutioM 

national  organization  and  as  -  selling  store  goodwii 

dividual  retailers,  contests  on  different  civic  subitci 

fective  ways  and  means  of  dis-  j  ,  j  u 

Kging  this  responsibilty.  We  were  conducted  each  month. 

cannot  expect  politicians,  econ-  ..ut 

omists  or  even  trade  associations  submit  a  brief  blut 

to  save  the  free  economy  for  us.  prmt  for  action  : 

It  is  a  job  which  calls  for  vig-  i — Distribution  can  remsli 
orous  action  on  the  part  of  each  dynamic  only  if  our  economy  n 
and  everyone  of  us.  mains  free. 

Approximately  ^  Quarter  of  a  g — Our  free  economy  is  ta- 
century  ago,  our  Nat  onal  Retail  threatened  by  a  treai 

Dry  Go^s  Associ^ion  too  towards  a  controlled  economy, 
wise  and  far-sighted  step.  The 

rise  in  retail  prices  during  the  3  That  trend  is  not  what  ^ 
inflation  which  followed  World  rank  and  file  of  American  cltt 
War  I  had  resulted  in  great  pub-  zens  really  want, 
lie  resentment  and  an  attempt  4— Organized  propaganda, 

was  made  to  prosecute  a  num-  nevertheless,  is  spreading  ec» 
ber  of  prominent  retailers  for  nomic  color-blindness  among 
alleged  profiteering.  Retailers,  our  people, 
being  the  only  ones  with  whom  5 — These  attacks  are  effective 

the  public  came  in  contact,  nat-  because  those  best  qualified  to 
urally  were  made  the  “goat  .  answer  them  invariably  fail  to 
Accordingly,  our  Board  of  Di-  do  so.  I  refer  to  the  American 
rectors  decided  that  our  trade  business  man  himself, 
should  never  again  be  in  a  piMi-  g— Either  the  American  busi- 

tion  where  no  one  but  the  stores  militantly  defend 

and  the  Assodation  his  right  to  function  under  1 

the  facts  about  distribut  g  economy  or  face  the  pros- 

Pect  of  losing  that  right. 

side  disinterested  agency  of  un-  _  .  .  *  ,1  v 

questioned  standing  which  ^  American  retailers  have  no 
would  know  all  the  facts,  the  peater  responsibility  to  the  pub- 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  be  they  serve  than  to  become 
the  Harvard  School  of  Business  vocal  against  the  dangers  of  i 
was  asked  to  make  a  yearly  controlled  economy, 
i,  studv  of  all  of  our  essential  op-  8— It  is  no  longer  sufficient 

erating  figures.  for  our  retailers  to  sell  merchan- 

Audit  Helps  Public  Relations  disc  per  se.  Our  real  Job  t^ay 
„  ,  ..  is  to  sell  our  system  along  with 

Every  retailer  recognizes  the  products. 

They  also  thought  if  I  thought  that  busineS  took  yai^tick  ^for  comparison  ^oMiis  ^7"^®  must  tell  our  story  with 

* - cn  — ....  operations.  But  deeds  as  well  as  words. 

-  ..  . .  .  -  - - -  I  wonder  how  many  appreciate  10— We  must  never  forget 

them  from  piling  up  excessive  thought  that  the  management  the  public  relations  job  which  that  we  are  merely  purchasing 

and  owners  of  business  got  IS  these  reports  have  done  in  pro-  agents  for  the  public, 

that,  cente  for  every  25  cents  paid  viding  an  independent  audit  of  Aggressive  Campaign  Needed 

L  -  .®  workers.  Id  be  a  social-  our  figures,  which  was  the  pri-  +v,-  sil 

the  majority  refused  to  believe  Jst  of  the  first  order.  mary  objective  that  our  Board  j  "Kn™" 

that  the  management  and  own-  Fortunately,  the  public  mind  of  Directors  had  in  mind.  & 

ers  of  business  would  improve  moves  slowly.  These  color-  “  '  ivratinnai  TVefaii  nrv  noods 

wages  and  working  conditions  blind  ideas  have  not  yet  swept 
unless  they  were  forced  to  do  the  country.  Nevertheless,  they 
so.  are  working  on  public  opinion 

Last  summer  the  Los  Angeles  like  yeast  in  a  loaf  of  bread. 

Merchants  and  Manufacturers  Unless  these  misconceptions 
Association  made  a  survey.  It  soon  corrected,  '* 
revealed  that  most  of  the  people 
queried  thought  half  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  dollar  was  retained  as 

net  profit.  A  third  of  these  peo-  _ _ „ _  _ 

pie  thought  that  the  net  profit  ganizations  have  already 
was  as  high  as  75%.  (Actually,  . 


By  Benjamin  H.  Nanun 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  Namm’s  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 


DESPITE  the  November  elec-  eral  belief  that  labor  received 

tions,  I  believe  the  United  for  its  efforts  only  a  third  of 
States  is  still  at  the  crossroads;  what  management  and  stock- 
•private  enterprise”  lies  down  holders  received  for  their  con- 
one  road  and  “government  en-  tributions  to  the  business.  And 
terprise”  lies  down  the  other.  so  on,  far  into  the  night. 

Jit  Economic  Color-Blindness 

the  hands  of  the  people.  Their  .  hi  ,  . 

decision  will  be  based  on  what 

they  believe  to  be  their  best  ^^®*^  ^®  u®iu  .  *1° 

interest.  And  they  will  consider  whether  the  beliefs 

not  only  the  factor  of  freedom.  J]?®^  •^^®  9*^ 

In  the  final  analysis  they  wili  P'®”  #  is  color-blind  is  acting 

want  to  know  which  system  good  faith  when  he  mistakes 
means  more  to  them  in  terms  of 
better  living. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that 
much  of  the  traditional  confi- 
dence  of  the  American  people 
in  the  free  enterprise  system 
has  been  shaken.  'The  minds  of 
a  large  segment  of  the  public 
have  been  poisoned  against  pri- 
vate  business  and  businessmen 
by  distortions,  lies  and  phony 
economics.  Public  opinion  polls 
show  clearly  that  years  of  anti- 
business  propaganda  from  gov- 
ernment  and  labor  sources  have 

had  telling  effect.  Repairing  this  . 

damage  will  be  a  difficult,  long 

range 

What 

^  The  trends  of 


change  slowly.  Dangerous  mis- 

conceptions  about  business  and  - 

businessmen  have  been  built  up 

by  years  clever  and  insidious 

propaganda.  In  the  elec- 

tions,  most  of  the  people  did 

not  cast  their  votes  FOR  private 

business.  They  voted  against  Benjamin  H.  Namm 

government  bungling. 

Several  polls  have  disclosed  the  red  traffic  light  for  the 
that  the  public  has  an  unflatter-  green.  But  he  rates  a  smash-up 
ing  opinion  of  the  motives  of  just  the  same, 
private  business.  Many  people  This  kind  of  economic  color- 
are  convinced  that  businessmen  blindness  is  the  gravest  danger 
are  predominantly  greedy.  One  we  face  today.  Actually,  it 
survey  showed  that  a  majority  only  one  step  removed  from  out- 
of  the  people  queried  believed  and-out  socialism.  I  know  that  if 
that  businessmen  opposed  OPA  I  were  convinced  that  business 
because  they  wanted  to  make  men  were  predominantly  greedy, 

more  money.  _1__  11 _ „1.1  ’  1*^^:  „’-l  11__1  ‘ _ 1 _ 1 _ 1. 

most  manufacturers  fought  price  ^or  its  net  profit  50  cents  out  of 
control  because  it  prevented  every^  dollar  I  spent,  and  if  I 

profits. 

Another  poll  showed 
among  consumers  and  workers. 


— -,,  ,  _ _ _  ine  iNaiionai  neiaii  ury  yjwa 

Association  should,  and  will  I 
believe,  promulgate  an  aggres- 
the  reasons  which  prompt^  t,  public  relations  campaign 

I  ‘o  tell  the  real  story  of  retail 

oir©ction"“3  dircciion  AViiicii  ^v©  AvmArifHin 

_ are  must  pursue  still  further  today.  ^  American 

-  there  is  likely  "These  annual  studies  provide  a  P^utic  during  1947. 

to  be  a  sharp  rise  in  the  number  clear  picture  of  our  business  for  .  Retail  stores,  individually  and 
of  collectivists  among  our  peo-  government  officials,  economists  io  small  groups,  should  simui- 
Ple.  and  educators.  But  we  need  more  taneousy  give  forceful  expr» 

Some  far-sighted  business  or-  than  that.  We  need  a  better  un-  sion  to  this  program,  in  whole 

-  — - -J  recog-  derstanding  of  retailing  by  our  or  in  part,  at  the  community 

- - nized  this  situation  and  are  at-  employes,  our  customers  and  level. 

department  rfores’  net  profit  has  tempting  to  meet  it.  They  have  the  people  in  our  communities.  In  tliat  direction  lies  great 

been  le.ss  than  5%  of  the  cus-  launched  intensive  educational  If  we  can  develop  such  an  un-  hope  for  the  kind  of  prosperity 

tomer  s  dollar  through  the  programs  to  raise  the  economic  derstanding,  we  shall  have  made  and  security  that  only  a  free 

y®®*'®  ’  literacy  of  their  employees  and  a  priceless  contribution  toward  people  aroused  and  determined. 

Another  poll  reflected  a  gen-  their  plant  communities.  Many  keeping  our  economy  free.  can  hope  to  attain. 
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Knowledge  Builds  Reputation 


nnd  expression  readily.  It  is 
embryonic.  It  is  not  something 
that  he  feels  very  strongly 
about. 

Using  the  term  anyway  be¬ 
cause  of  its  usefulness  in  con- 
pnces  veying  the  general  idea,  we  see 
that  the  “principle  of  the  vac¬ 
uum”  is  highly  important  in 
public  relations  work.  Where 
there  is  a  strong  percentage  of 
‘  no  opinion,”  look  out!  The  first 

,  -  .  -  °  idea  that  comes  along  may  bring 

did  not  appear  that  the  ques-  ^jjg  individual’s  latent  feeling  to 
tion  of  pr^uct  prices  v/^s  im-  the  surface  or  develop  his  em- 
portant  in  formulating  public  at-  bryonic  impression.  And  the  in- 
titude.  dications  are  that  if  he  has  a 

However,  a  little  farther  choice  between  a  false,  unfav- 
along  the  question  was  asked,  orable  idea,  and  a  true  but 
“What  is  your  idea  of  how  re-  friendly  one,  the  decision  may  in 
tail  gasoline  and  oil  prices  are  a  majority  of  instances  be  in 
decided?”  The  replies  brought  favor  of  the  skeptical,  cynical, 
out  the  fact  that  56%  of  the  unfriendly  attitiude. 
adult  population  doesn’t  know  of  Old  Need 

while  another  13%  believes 

cynically  that  the  companies  get  there  ever  was  scentific 

together  and  decide  what  the  evidence  to  prove  the  danger  of 
nrices  will  be  leaving  your  public  unin- 

T>«;=  I  <  formed,  here  it  is.  If  the  indi- 

^  some-  yidual  really  has  no  information 
®^^d  no  opinion,  he  is  susceptble 
nnHAr^^Hin^nf  tO  ^^6  fifst  thought  that  COmeS 

^long.  If  he  has  cven  a  little 
information,  his  mind  is  at  work 
forming  an  impression.  If  that 
Whin  "+hQt^  +h^  information  is  true,  even  though 

**  ""^y  brought  him  mUCh 
another  store  in  another  town,  nearer  the  point  at  which  he  will 

«  true  idea  and  express 
**  than  he  will  be  if  his  mind 

is  left  uninformed  or  subject  were  asked.  “Where  do  you  get 

change?  than  consumers  ^  arl  random  and  possibly  entirely  most  of  your  information  about 

♦hltn  nfJn  f^ise  improssions.  the  oil  industry?” 

prices  Lcord^nglv^  petroleum  indus-  Newspapers  on  Top 

prices  accordingly.  business,  has  too  Thirtv-one  ner  cent  mentioned 

Ready  to  Believe  Worst  long  neglect^,  the  duty  of  mak^  newspSers  ^  20%  mintionid 

It  was  on  the  next  question  jng  the  public  understand  at  reading,  and  11%  mentioned 

in  the -purvey  that  the  important  least  the  simnle  f^undamentals  of  magazines.  Only  2%  said  spa- 

“  ViT”  principle  came  to  JighJ-  All  re-  economics.  All  bi^iness  .should  cifically  that  advertisements 

and  other  spondents  were  asked  to  choose  somehow  make  the  public  un-  ^gre  the  source  but  that  figure 

n  oil  com-  between  two  statements:  (11  derstand  how  the  price  mechan-  very  significant  because 

:ians,  and  that  oil  companies  get  together  ism  works.  there  is  no  way  of  telling  to 

at  ^large,  and  set  prices  ^or  (2)  tha^t  each  The  National  Association  of  what  extent  they  were  thinking 

eum  indus-  company  sets  its  own  prices  to  Manufacturers  did  something  in  ^  advertisements.  The  thing  we 

^  that  seg-  meet  competition.  that  direction  through  paid  ad-  know  certainly  from  these  fig- 

iich  really  This  time  the  answer  was  vertising  early  last  year.  There  ures  is  that  the  periodical  press 

^try  IS  do-  really  cynical.  Fifty-seven  per  was  much  criticism  of  the  ser-  jg  still,  as  it  has  long  been 


the  petroleum  industry  we  even  1%  complained  about 
lave  recently  run  into  some  prices. 

ng  which  we  think  may  be  a  Actually,  petroleum  pricer 
nciple  or  law  regarding  the  have  for  years  been  exception- 
•ration  _of_  the  public  mind,  ally  low  both  as  compared  with 
I  know  it  is  highly  important  prices  of  other  commodities  and 
our  industry.  It  may  be  equal-  with  prices  prevalent  in  other 
significant  in  many  other  countries.  On  the  basis  of  fact 
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INDUSTRY  Q  and  A 

The  inquiring  reporter  technique 
is  used  effectively  in  a  joint  plant 
city  series  by  10  Connecticut 
firms.  Copy  runs  five  full  col¬ 
umns.  Industry  leaders  answer 
questions  about  business. 


Conger  Reynolds 


ive  no 
B  pub- 
ecome 
I  of  1 


:ou5  leaders  of  the  industry 
^oked  around  for  some  scien- 
■ic  means  of  finding  out  what 
■he  actual  public  opinion  of  oil 
pdiiitry  behavior  was.  The  so- 
ation  was  a  decision  to  make  a 
pjblic  opinion  survey.  In  conse- 
Wnce.  Claude  Robinson  con- 
hjcted  one  of  the  most  thor- 
Mgh  probings  of  the  public 


eded 

of  all 
how". 
Goods 
wiU  I 
ggres- 
ipaign 
retail 
erican 


that  has  ever  been  under- 
5ken  for  any  industry.  About 
innnn  _ _ _  _ _ 
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46%  Readership  on  Plant-City  Copy! 


the  first  and  third  Sundays  in  chure  likewise  carried  j 
the  morning  and  Sunday  papers  homey  phrase  with  the  naa 
end  the  first  and  third  Wednes-  of  the  different  cities  droppt 
days  in  the  evening  newspapers,  in  on  the  respective  bookie; 
Over  a  few  months,  each  paper  Preprints  of  successive 
in  the  various  cities  had  our  mailed  to  each  person  who  n 
ad  first  as  many  times  as  its  ceived  a  booklet.  They  are  tj 
competitor.  same  size  as  the  earlier  prwi 

While  the  first  six  ads  were  and  can  be  placed  in  sequetj 
appearing,  trips  were  made  to  at  the  back  of  the  bound  coi^ 
the  various  plant  cities  by  the  tion. 
copywriter.  He  talked  to  the 
workers,  factory  superinten¬ 
dents,  and  got  the  feel  of  the 
different  manufacturing  process¬ 
es.  Arrangements  were  made 
also  with  local  photographers 


By  Franklyn  R.  Hawkixis 

Advertiaing  Manager.  Libbey-Owens-Ford  Glass  Company 


IF  SOMEONE  had  told  me  nine  by  data  in  technical  libraries, 
months  ago  that  our  embryonic  This_  research^  done  by^Ful- 
public  relations  advertising  cam-  ’  *  °  " 

paign  in  our  plant  cities  would 
receive  readership  of  46%  from 
persons  who  saw  the  ads,  I 
would  have  bowed  deeply  to 
the  well-meaning  optimist  and 
regarded  him  as  a  perennial  Boy 
Scout  who  never  stopped  being 
nice  to  folks. 

But  it  did  happen!  What's 
more,  we  uncovered  a  lot  of 
other  interesting  facts  about  the 
effectiveness  of  thoughtfully 
planned  and  carefully  written 
newspaper  advertisements  in  a 
survey  completed  the  middle  of 
December  in  three  of  the  com¬ 
munities  where  the  ads  ap¬ 
peared. 

Newspapers  Sound  Choice 
It  was  gratifying,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  quarter-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  run  semi-monthly 
by  Libbey-Owens-Ford  in  news¬ 
papers  of  its  plant  towns  at¬ 
tracted  more  readership  than 
ads  run  in  two  and  four  colors 
in  national  media  by  other  man¬ 
ufacturers  in  the  same  cities. 

This  fact  proved  that  our  selec¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  as  proper  ve- 
-J  carry  our 
_  I — I  — was 


Letters  Reveal  laterstl 
The  following  excerpts  fnj 


As  a  smtmiser , . . 

_ _ "IgLSt 


hides  in  which  to  ca™ 
story  to  a  local  audience 
sound. 

Whe.A  the  matter  of  public  re¬ 
lations  advertising  was  discussed 
with  management  in  the  early 
fall  of  1945,  it  was  a  completely 
new  venture  for  the  company. 

The  war  with  Japan  was  over 
and  a  new  era  of  American  in¬ 
dustrial  history  was  about  to 
start;  it  seemed  like  a  good  time 
to  take  the  step. 

While  we  were  still  in  the 
planning  stage,  a  work  stoppage  Mr  »i  ' 

In  our  plants  occurred.  During  •  tu  'j  it.  » 

this  period,  however,  we  con-  ,  The  sixth  ad  was  the  same  in 

tinned  to  lay  the  groundwork  ?  ,  - j  W 

for  the  campaign.  Themes  were  » bio^aphi«  of  Mward  D.  „ 

developed,  discussed  and  dis-  Michael  J.  Owens  and  butcher, 

carded  time  after  time  until  we  #  whose  names 

felt  certain  the  fnrmtiia  avac  onr-  xorm  txie  corporate  name*  - - -  —  « -  — 

®  With  copy  and  layout  for  provement  in  our  Technical  De- 

.  -j  six  ads  and  approved  by  man-  partment  and  another  based  on 

n«igtit>orun«M  la  Ad  Theme  agement,  a  Toledo  engraver  was  the  company’s  investment  of 
It  was  decided  that  the  chief  brought  into  the  picture.  To  kin-  $10,735  to  give  each  employe  a 
goal  of  our  advertisements  die  his  interest  in  what  we  were  job. 

should  be  to  make  the  towns-  doing,  I  explained  to  him  the  Another  which  captured  a  lot 
people,  as  well  as  our  own  em-  civic  Job  which  we  hoped  the  of  attention  was  the  one  relating 
ployes,  better  acquainted  with  campaign  would  accomplish.  He  that  glass  manufactured  by  the 
the  company.  In  other  words,  looked  over  the  material  and  company  in  a  year  would  build 
it  was  our  desire  that  Libby-  became  personally  interested  in  a  highway  30  feet  wide  and 
Owens-Ford  be  regarded  as  a  producing  plates  from  which  we  2,500  miles  long  joining  our  fac 
citizen  of  each  community  in  would  get  the  best  reproduc-  torles  in  Parkersburg,  Charles- 
whiefa  it  operates.  With  this  tions.  ton.  Toledo,  Ottawa,  and  Shreve- 

thought,  our  first  ad  in  all  cities  At  this  point,  schedules  were  port. 

was  headed  "Let’s  Get  Better  sent  out  for  semi-monthly  ads  Because  of  the  Interest  shown 
Acquainted”  and  introduced  the  beginning  May  19.  in  the  fol-  in  the  advertisements,  the  first 
local  factory  manager  or  man-  lowing  newspapers:  Toledo  14  were  reprinted  in  booklet 
agers.  Copy  In  this  advertise-  Blade  (e).  Toledo  Times  (m&s),  form  late  last  fall  and  sent  to 
ment  brief^  the  city’s  place  in  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Republican  Times  civic,  professional  and  Indus- 
the  glass  industry  and  said  that  (e),  Ottawa  Ledger  (weekly),  trial  leaders  in  each  community, 
more  ads  would  appear.  Shreveport  (La.)  Journal  (e),  To  tie  this  project  directly  into 

The  next  four  ads  wove  the  Shreveport  Times  (m&s).  Park-  the  campaign,  special  address 
story  of  glass  making  from  its  ersburg  (W.  Va.)  News  Sentinel  labels  for  the  envelopes  were 
origin  centuries  before  Christ  (e&s).  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  printed  in  two  colors  and  were 
down  to  the  present  time.  Care  ( e ) ,  and  Charleston  Gazette  ( m  headlined ;  "Let’s  Get  Better  Ac- 
was  used  to  substantiate  the  his-  &s>.  quainted”. 

torical  facts  from  our  own  files  The  advertisements  appeared  ’The  front  cover  of  the  bro- 


Franklyn  R.  Hawkins 


likewise  were  authenticated 
through  research. 

To  localize  the  advertisements, 
geographical  and  product  ref- 

io  lake  the  kind  of  pictures  de-  Clergyman:  “ . you  in 

w?th  sired  to  illustrate  future  ads.  setting  a  good  example  for  i! 
dition.  we  headed  each  ad  with  Toledoans  to  really  boost  Hi 

a  memo  to  the  city  signed  by  Headers  Leom  city  ” 

the  plant  manager.  In  this  con-  Following  the  first  group  of  fjjg  three  surveys  mentions 

nection.  it  is  interesting  to  men-  ads,  the  series  discussed  various  fUi.  hpeinninv  were  made  be 

tion  that  many  people  say  they  phases  of  production  in  the  fac-  the  comniled  ads  were  dis 

9}f}'  a<^,“because  they  sound  tories.  A  few  examples  include  tributed  and  so  were  not  infi: 

ads  based  on  a  recipe  for  glass;  ^  uv  thin  activity 

- _ _  one  citing  the  Libbey-Owens-  purpose  of  our  surv« 

In  it  we  presented  Ford  payroll  in  the  community  two-fold:  to  measure  tlx 

-  -  •  -  -  ;nd  how  it  fin^  its  way  to  the  readership  of  our  advertisemen: 

-  ific  baker  and  other  jjj  three  cities  and  learn  how  6 

town  merchsnts^  one  on  the  con-  compeny  st&nds  fls  st  corpont 
tinuous  search  for_product  im-  citizen.  Personal  intervie* 

were  conducted  with  a  cw 
section  of  the  newspaper  r« 
ing  public,  half  men  and  W 
women.  In  the  three  cities  w 
veyed  recognition  of  our  M 
ranged  from  43%  to  68%  or* 
average  of  52%, 

The  table  below  compan 
depto  of  reading  in 
for  three  Libbey-Owens-Ford  * 
vertisements  with  known  r» 
ing-depth  standards  for  tv 
mass  magazines. 


Folks  in  the  factory. 


the  e&p  forum  of  public  relations  advertising 


For  Good  Human  Relations . . 


By  Herman  W.  Steinkraus 
President.  Bridgeport  Brass  Company 


IK  THESE  days  of  intense  have  made  such  progress  pos- 
searching  for  a  program  which  sible. 
irill  insure  industrial  peace  one  In  practical  terms,  if  every  ad- 
thing  is  frequently  lost  sight  vertiser  would  devote  a  portion 
of,  namely,  that  labor  relations  of  his  advertising  budget  for 
jre  human  relations,  and  that  this  purpose,  and  also  instruct 
where  there  are  bad  human  re-  his  advertising  department  to 
lations  we  cannot  expect  to  find  include  in  its  regular  copy  self- 
good  labor  relations.  evident  truths  about  our  Amer- 

This  elementary  fact  is  too  ican  system,  the  people  of  this 
5eldom  applied  to_  labor-manage-  country  would  soon  recognize 
Dient  affairs  in  industry.  Too  truths  and  discard  the  destruc- 
often  labor  and  management  are  tive  propaganda  which  is  now  so 
conceived  of  as  two  powerful  widely  distributed. 


forces,  unalterably  opposed  to 
eich  ether,  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  having  to  step  between  to 


Best  Told  in  Plant  City 
Furthermore,  the  most  impor- 


settle  their  differences.  How  far  tant  place  where  the  story  of 


tto  is  from  the  truth! 


individual  manufacturer 


Then,  too,  collective  bargain-  should  be  best  understood  is  the 

lug,  which  is  the  best  instru-  community  where  his  employes 

ment  yet  devised  for  develop-  live.  There  are  some  manufac- 

ing  better  understanding,  has  turers  who  have  dreaded  the 

become  too  much  collective  sus-  newspaper.  They  have  failed  to 

pidon.  Here,  in  democratic  tell  their  story  through  the  col- 

America.  a  certain  segment  of  umns  of  news  as  well  as  through 

organized  labor  believes  itself  advertising  space.  Some  corn- 

engaged  in  a  class  struggle  with  panies.  however,  who  have  de- 

management — and  Carrie  out  its  cided  to  tell  their  own  com-  Col.  Herman  W.  Steinkraus 
program  on  that  principle.  munity  about  themselves,  about 
Bitterness,  quarreling,  and  their  record  of  providing  good  telling  them  about  the  corn- 
maneuvering  for  favorable  posi-  jobs  at  good  pay,  have  been  pany’s  progress,  explaining  ques 

to  take  the  place  of  fair  deal-  rewarded  by  both  their  em-  tions  which  he  has  learned  from 

fag  and  intelligent  consideration  ployes  and  the  citizens  of  the  his  organization  are  in  the 

at  the  conference  table  between  community  with  that  loyalty  minds  of  his  employes — whether 

lonest  representatives  of  man-  and  enthusiasm  which  is  so  this  has  to  deal  with  labor  mat- 

yement  and  labor,  characteristic  of  Americans  who  ters  or  whether  it  deals  with  the 

John  Doe  Doesn't  Know  approve  fair  treatment  and  financial  or  sales  problems  of 

nn.  u  tt.-  u  on  sound  planning.  the  company.  The  people  work- 


yement  and  labor.  characteristic  of  Americans  who  ters  or  whether  it  deals  with  the 

John  Doe  Doesn't  Know  approve  fair  treatment  and  financial  or  sales  problems  of 

on.  u  ij  w  on  souod  planning.  the  company.  The  people  work- 

tfhy  should  this  be  so?  Per-  _ _ _ _ 

laps  in  our  complex  social  and  ’ 

economic  structure  it  would  be  i 

« ewspriiit  supplies 

tlK  lack  of  understanding  and  w  «  «  W  H 

of  complete  confidence,  based  on  I  C 

full  information,  that  should  be  XXXwX  V  VLXX  jTXVX 

constantly  flowing  between  the 

employe,  management,  and  the  SAN  FRANCISCO  —  A  single  public  should  know  about  news- 
oMnmunity  in  which  the  plant  page  ad  in  the  Los  Angeles  print.  It  told  of  shortage  condi- 
■s  located.  News  has  provided  four  coast  tions  and  the  News’  efforts  to 


Newsprint  Supplies 
Increased  by  an  Ad 


community  in  which  the  plant 
ii  located. 


The  fact  is  that  with  all  of  the  organizations  with  a  10-year  con-  obtain  paper, 
conflict  which  has  occurred  in  tract  for  at  least  200,000  tons  of  Achievements  of  the  ad  were 
^past  year  the  average  John  newsprint.  numerous.  Smith  said,  topped 

Qtiien  does  not  know  what  to  Purchasers  are  the  News.  Los  by  a  letter  from  a  discharged 
believe  or  what  the  facts  may  Angeles  Times,  Oakland  Tribune  Army  officer  saying  he  had 
be.  This  is  also  true  of  many  and  Pacific  Press,  which  prints  serv^  in  Oslo,  had  friends  there 

porkers.  Right  here  is  where  the  Los  Angeles  Downtown  and  believed  he  could  obtain 

Unagement  can  do  a  real  serv-  Shopping  News.  Cost  of  the  newsprint.  He  was  sent  there, 
tt  by  better  informing  its  em-  20,000-ton  minimum  yearly  quan-  Next,  the  ad  was  read  into  the 

ployes  and  the  people  in  the  tity  will  run  20  to  30  million  Congressional  Record.  It  thus 

community  of  what  a  company  dollars  for  the  10-year  output  of  gained  attention  of  the  Finnish 

Bdomg.  what  its  aims  are,  what  Holmen-Hellefos  mills  in  Oslo,  Trade  Commission  and  became 

^  problems  are.  as  well  as  Norway,  an  opening  wedge  in  the  plan 

rat  are  its  successes.  The  same  ad  also  resulted  in  of  one  ton  of  newsprint  for  two 

•unagement  is  equipped  to  do  a  five-year  contract  for  Finnish  tons  of  coal  evolved  with  Fin- 
Bch  a  job  very  well.  Industry  newsprint,  Robert  L.  Smith,  gen-  land. 

w  had  plenty  of  experience  in  eral  manager  of  the  News,  re-  Then,  because  of  Smith’s  fight 
M  iw  of  advertisirig  and  pub-  vealed.  First  Finnish  paper  was  for  Finnish  newsprint,  the  News 
Kity  in  the  sale  of  its  products  used  in  the  News  last  week.  became  the  lone  exception  to 
"'sny  years.  Advertising  “l  have  always  contended  ad-  the  old-customers-only  quota  pol- 
utaods  have  been  developed  in  vertising  is  the  proper  media  for  icy  to  obtain  Finnish  paper. 

^  country  to  a  greater  degree  disseminating  information,  al-  Smith  received  fresh  encour- 
other  place  In  the  though  too  often  underrated.”  agement  in  a  cable  just  received 
wrM.  In  fact,  this  tremendous  Smith  said.  “This  ad  proved  it.”  this  week.  He  believes  tonnage 
wee  has  been  the  great  instru-  He  admitted  colleagues  hnd  may  reach  30,000  annually.  Dra¬ 
wn  in  spreading  the  good  questioned  the  use  of  good  new.s-  matic  climax  of  words  of  work 
wigs  ()f  life  to  an  ever-growing  print  to  advertise  for  newsprint  to  line  up  the  Norwegian  con- 
®^ing  public.  By  the  use  and  suggested  an  editorial  would  tract  came  when  he  persuaded 
*  same  methods  manage-  have  done  as  much  "but  that  the  Times  and  Tribune  to  post 
could  also  inform  the  would  not  have  been  advertis-  the  $500,000  guarantee  Holmen- 
We  about  those  principles  in  ing.”  Hellefos  demanded.  But  Smith 

w  American  way  of  life  which  'The  ad  described  what  the  credits  all  to  the  newspaper  ad. 

‘*<T0|  &  PUBLISHER  for  Febnary  1.  1947 


HfTr'$  K  herr  the  Hnmt  Ntmd*  IJtn 


Another  method  which  every 
top  executive  in  industry  can 
use  without  great  difficulty  is  to 
maintain  a  personal  contact 
with  his  employes  through  occa¬ 
sional  letters  to  their  homes. 


Picture  story  technique  is  em< 
ployed  by  Bridgeport  Brass  Co. 
in  a  series  of  pages  in  the  Bridge* 

port  (Conn.)  Herald  and  Post. 

ing  in  that  plant  are  interested 
to  know  more  than  their  own 
particular  job.  They  like  to 
know  how  they  fit  into  the  over¬ 
all  picture  and  they  want  that 
story  told  them  by  the  top  men. 

There  are  numerous  examples 
of  the  effective  use  of  such  let¬ 
ters,  and  my  j}ersonal  experi¬ 
ence  over  a  period  of  years  has 
been  most  gratifying.  ’This  was 
particularly  true  during  the  war 
in  the  correspondence  which  we 
maintained  with  all  of  our  em¬ 
ployes  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

A  further  method  of  informing 
employes  js  through  personal 
.meetings  with  groups,  at  which 
graphic  presentations  of  the 
company’s  progress  are  pre¬ 
sented  and  questions  from  the 
floor  are  answered  frankly. 

A  Report  to  Employes 

Today,  as  I  am  dictating  this 
article.  I  have  before  me  the 
announcement  of  a  radio  broad¬ 
cast  to  be  made  by  the  head  of 
a  neighboring  firm  over  the  local 
stations  to  all  of  its  employes, 
giving  an  accounting  of  the  year 
1946.  You  may  be  sure  that 
not  only  will  those  employes  and 
their  families  listen  to  the  broad¬ 
cast  but  many  other  employes 
of  other  companies  will  hear 
that  story,  too. 

Motion  pictures  also  offer  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  in¬ 
forming  employes  about  other 
industries,  as  well  as  about  their 
own  company.  Some  of  our 
people  had  a  ^eat  time  during 
the  war  in  taking  some  colored 
movies  of  the  various  operations 
in  our  plant.  The  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  assisted  them 
in  putting  these  shots  together 
in  a  sound  and  color  film  which 
has  been  shown  to  all  of  the  em- 
ploves  in  groups  at  the  plant. 

Here  is  another  thing  which 
we  have  found  very  helpful. 
We  have  developed  an  employe 
recreation  program  with  organ¬ 
ized  sport  and  dramatic  pro¬ 
grams. 

■ 

First  Pyle  Lecturer 

Hal  Boyle,  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  and  staff 
writer,  will  be  the  first  Ernie 
iS^'le  lecturer  at  Indiana  Univer¬ 
sity,  Bloomington. 


THE  E  &P  FORUM  OF  PUBLIC  RELATIONS  ADVERTISING 


*That*s  Where  I  Want  a  Job* 


By  Milton  M.  Enzer 

Assistant  to  the  President  for  Public  Relations 
The  Yale  &  Towne  Manufacturing  Co. 

ADVERTISING  is  the  most  di-  Two  ads  produc 


ting  ahead  at  Yale  &  Towne. 
When  we  recently  appointed  a 
Public  Relations  new  manager  for  the  Buffalo 

ing  Co.  plant,  we  clinched  this  concept 

securely,  for  this  man  had 
Two  ads  produced  the  best  re-  started  in  our  Stamford  plant  as 


rect  impersonal  way  to  sell  an  suits  in  regards  to  wages,  during  an  apprentice, 
idea,  whether  it  be  product,  the  strike.  One  was  headed.  We  now  have  learned  the  pub- 
aervices,  or — public  relations.  “Further  facts  on  pay”  and  in  it  lie  is  trained  to  accept  good  ad- 
Only  with  advertising  can  we  outlined  in  everyday  Ian-  vertising  in  the  field  of  plant- 
you  ( 1 )  tell  the  story  you  want  guage  what  we  paid,  and  the  community  relations,  so  we  are 
to  tell;  ( 2 )  in  the  way  you  want  kind  of  deductions,  requested  by  using  two  types  of  copy.  One  is 
to  say  it;  (3)  at  the  time  you  government  and  employes,  which  all  about  Yale  &  Towne  and  ap- 
want  it  to  be  known;  (4)  to  the  made  the  “net  pay”  smaller  than  pears  over  our  signature.  An- 
audience  you  want  to  reach.  the  total  amount  we  actually  other  might  well  be  called  a  “co- 
We  first  learned  the  effective  paid  out.  In  another  ad,  we  ad-  operative  industry  type,”  in 
use  of  systematic  PR  advertising  mitted  “no  employer  pays  which  we  join  with  other  mem- 
during  the  five  months’  strike  enough”  because  “we  have  so  bers  of  the  Stamford-Greenwich 

many  desires”  which,  in  turn.  Manufacturers  Council  in  giving 


At  Yalu  &  Towne:  A  Lifc’c  Work 


tions  in  the  world. 

In  regard  to  chances  for  ad- 


flbe  d  rbame  >  mayjmms 


Telling  'em  about  their  plant.  Towne  has  always  been  a  good  to  invitations  to  visit  our  plant. 

team.  We  work  together.  We  Last  month  we  invited  150  busi- 
in  our  Stamford  plant  where  the  give  each  other  the  breaks.  We  ness  and  professional  leaders  to 
chief  issues  concerned  demands  don’t  go  outside  if  there  is  any-  lunch  in  the  plant  and  observe 
for  closed  shop  and  a  30%  in-  body  on  the  inside  who  can  fill  what  progress  we  had  made 
crease  in  pay.  We  tried  various  an  open  job  .  .  ."  since  V-J  day.  We  expected  75, 

ways  to  correct  the  deliberately  And  then  we  revealed  that  the  we  entertained  147! 


about. 

“Despite 


By  James  J.  Butler 


Now  we  are  telling  the  public  Washington — Canadian  news-  1939,  but  did  not  cover  details 

of  the  $1,203  straight  time  aver-  print  producers,  supplying  80%  of  wartime  supply  and  distribu- 
age  hourly  earnings  our  em-  of  the  United  States  market,  tion,  or  present  conditions.  It 
ployes  are  making  and  how  high  have  placed  their  operations  be-  contained  no  specific  recom- 
it  ranks  in  comparison  with  the  yond  the  reach  of  American  mendations  for  legislation, 
average  for  the  industry  and  for  monopoly  laws  by  executing  It  was  described  by  the  Sena- 
all  manufacturing  in  the  their  contracts  and  effecting  de-  tor  as  “a  hitherto  secret  govem- 
country.  livery  north  of  the  international  ment  report  on  the  structure 

Furthermore,  we  are  pointing  border.  Senator  James  E.  Mur-  and  operations  of  the  North 
out  that  Yale  &  Towne’s  aver-  ray  of  Montana  asserted  this  American  newsprint  industry”. 


age  straight  time  hourly  earn-  week.  That  designation  was  hardly  ac- 

Ings  have  gone  up  more  than  The  senator’s  statement  came  curate  since  the  text  is  made  up 
•7%  since  January,  1941,  prices  on  the  eve  of  the  Jan.  31  expira-  largely  of  the  open  hearings  and 
of  Yale  &  Towne  products  have  tion  date  for  the  Small  Business  reports  of  World  War  I,  investi- 
increased  an  average  of  28%  Committee  which  he  had  headed,  gation  into  newsprint  monopoly 
and  while  cost  of  living  has  risen  A  new  committee  under  the  and  the  consent  decree  which 
about  51%,  chairmanship  of  Senator  Ken-  ended  that  study,  as  well  as  the 

This  kind  of  plain  speaking,  neth  Wherry,  Nebraska  Republi-  publicity  hearings  in  the  early 
we  hope,  will  show  what  Yale  &  can,  was  voted  by  the  Senate  30s  on  the  question  whether 
Towne  has  done  to  keep  prices  by  a  margin  of  a  few  votes.  It  companies  covered  by  the  decree 
down,  and  wages  up,  that  we  announced  a  date  would  be  set  were  observing  its  terms,  and 
cannot  continue  paying  the  high-  soon  for  consideration  of  the  references  to  the  open  hearings 
est  wages  in  the  industry  unless  problems  of  small  newspapers.  and  published  reports  of  the 
volume  of  production  increases  Released  with  Murray’s  state-  Temporary  National  Economic 
enough  to  lower  unit  costs  so  ment  was  a  100-page  document  Committee  of  pre-war  days. 


schedule. 


may  maintain  our  price  which 


reports 


newsprint  investigations  up  to 


The  Senator  did  not  mention 
(Continued  on  page  80) 


many  desires”  which,  in  turn.  Manufacturers  Council  in  giving 
however,  help  make  America  our  plant’s  answer  to  an  “In- 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  na-  quiring  Reporter.”  (See  cut  on 


page  11.) 

Both  kinds  are  paying  off.  For 


vancement,  an  ad  headed  “More  example:  Yale  &  Towne  has  had 
opportunity”  pointed  out  that:  a  constant  stream  of  applicants 
‘"There  has  been  a  lot  of  mud  for  jobs,  has  in  fact  add^  more 
thrown  at  Yale  &  Towne  lately,  than  700  new  employes  since 
by  people  who  didn’t  know,  or  last  April,  a  period  when  every- 
wouldn’t  take  the  trouble  to  find  one  admits  there  has  been  a 
out,  what  they  were  talking  “tight  labor  situation”  in  Stam¬ 


ford.  Here’s  another  way:  we 
&  used  to  get  about  50%  response 


since  V-J  day.  We  expected  75, 


ways  to  correct  the  deliberately  And  then  we  revealed  that  the  we  entertained  147! 
fostered,  and  widely  held  im-  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di-  In  the  straight  company  ad- 
pressions  regarding  “low  pay,”  rectors,  and  seven  of  our  eight  vertisements,  we  speak  of  work- 
and  “lack  of  opportunity  to  ad-  plant  general  managers  started  ing  conditions,  the  large  number 
vance,”  etc.  at  the  bottom — four  of  them  as  (66%)  of  employes  who  have 

When  we  used  a  series  of  ads  students  in  the  Yale  &  Towne  worked  with  Yale  &  Towne  for 
to  present  the  facts  and  figures.  Apprentice  School,  and  three  as  five  to  50  years,  and  other  things 
we  helped  form  a  base  of  imder-  salesmen.  which  will  strengthen  the  con- 

atanding  that  prepared  the  gen-  The  talk  now  in  Stamford  is  viction  that  Yale  &  Towne  is  a 
eral  public — and  that  meant  also  more  about  the  chances  of  get-  good  place  in  which  to  work, 
our  own  employes  and  their  -  '  ■  ■ 

families  to  accept  the  fact  that  m  mm  .  T  T  *  a. 

Murray  Report  Hits 

hardware  industry,  it  would  be  _  _  -  -  . , 

a  serious  handicap  to  successful  |WT ^ 

cyeration  to  hike  wages,  and  M  GWSPnilt  ^OllirOl 
that  would  mean  also  prices,  too 

ateeply.  We  finally  settled  for  a  „  »  ¥  t> 

12V4-cent  an  hour  raise  across  James  J.  Butler 

the  board. 

Now  we  are  telling  the  public  Washington — Canadian  news-  1939,  but  did  not  cover  details 


Milton  M.  Enzer 

We  are  gathering  material  no? 
for  a  series  which  will  presa 
pictures  of  employes  and  thd 
families,  revealing  how,  irtii 
working  at  Yale  &  Towne,  the 
educated  their  children  for  ct 
reers  in  business  or  the  profe 
sions,  bought  their  homes,  thei 
cars,  etc. 

Novel  and  offering  many  ii 
teresting  possibilities  is  tb 
plant-community  relations  ad 
vertising  sponsored  by  the  Stia 
ford  -  Greenwich  Manufacture 
Council.  Led  by  Fred  Bowe 
Jr.,  public  relations  and  adve 
tising  manager  of  Pitney  Bowe 
Inc.,  our  public  relations  com 
mittee  has  helped  solve  the  tifli 
newsprint  problem  by  devishi 
an  “Inquiring  Reporter"  typt 
of  ad. 

We  prepare  this  ad  with  th 
help  of  the  Stamford  Advoedt 
thus  saving  heavy  productia 
expenses.  Mats  of  the  ad  ir 
sent  to  other  newspapers. 

We  have  found  that  adverb 
ing  affords  us  a  directly  lu 
timely  means  for  getting  infm 
mation  about  the  company  la 
its  policies  to  the  public,  ok 
whose  shoulder,  so  to  speak,  th 
employes  also  get  the  mes3i(i 
effectively. 

'Balance  Sheet' 
For  Bank's  PR 

OUTLINING  a  “balance  sh«: 

for  a  bank’s  public  relation 
Swayne  P.  Goodenough,  Rocha 
ter  banker,  told  the  New  Yod 
Financial  Advertisers  Assodi 
tion  this  week: 

“If  the  bank’s  chief  executir 
has  little  or  no  interest  in  tii 
human  relationships  of  banki: 
— if,  in  short,  he  is  a  sour  pin 
— his  attitude  will  be  reflect 
throughout  the  institutior 
And  ffiere  isn’t  any  public  rea 
tions  director  that  can  be  bin 
or  advertising  that  can  be  boug! 
that  will  keep  your  public  fra 
sensing  that  attitude  througho: 
your  institution. 

“There’s  nothing  inherent  : 
this  business  of  ours  that  need 
to  make  it  austere  or  formal, 
see  no  reason  why  doing  biE 
ness  In  a  bank  shouldn’t  be » 
agreeable  and  pleasant  as  bis 
ness  at  the  corner  cigar  stor 
or  grocery.  Friendship  for ; 
business  doesn’t  just  happen-^ 
must  be  created  and  constant! 
cultivated.” 


IDITOt  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Ftbniary  1.  1* 
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52-City  Linage  Gain 
Is  24%  Over  1945 


DECEMBER  figures  are  in  and 

1946  has  fulfilled  its  early 
promise  of  delivering  the  great¬ 
est  newspaper  advertising  linage 
in  many  a  long  year. 

By  comparison  with  1945,  it¬ 
self  a  good  year,  the  1946  Media 
Records  total  for  52  cities — 
1,729,713,225 — represent  an  in¬ 
crease  of  24.3%.  On  the  Editor 
&  Publisher  Index  ( comparison 
to  the  average  for  the  month  or 
year  for  the  last  five  years)  it 
shows  a  29%  rise  over  the  aver¬ 
age  for  1941  to  1945,  inclusive. 

But  the  real  significance  of 
the  figure  amassed  last  year 
does  not  emerge  until  it  is  com¬ 
pared  with  good  old  1929.  The 
all-time  reco^  set  then  was  only 
8.8%  above  1946  linage. 

In  actual  dollar  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  1946  very  likely  surpassed 
even  1929  to  set  a  new  high, 
since  the  difference  in  average 
line  rates  for  the  two  periods 
offsets  1929's  linage  advantage. 

Weighing  the  rate  increase 
and  linage  difference  against 
CKh  other  and  applying  the  re¬ 
sult  to  a  total  1929  revenue  of 
about  $850,000,000,  E  &  P  esti¬ 
mates  that  dollar  volume  for 
1946  falls  somewhere  between 
that  figure  and  $900,000,000. 

The  estimate  is  necessarily  a 
very  rough  one,  since  it  had  to 
consider  many  qualifications  in 
regard  to  rate  increases.  Na¬ 
tional  rates  in  some  cases  have 
risen  more  than  local.  Local 
rates  themselves,  which  very 
few  newspapers  are  inclined  to 
publish,  can  never  be  guessed 
with  anything  approaching  real 
accuracy. 

Moreover,  some  of  the  rate 
Increases  recorded  at  E  &  P  as 
of  the  present  date  do  not  be¬ 
come  effective  until  next  spring. 
And  among  those  now  in  effect, 
■any  came  about  only  during 
Ihe  latter  part  of  1946,  so  that 
ihey  cannot  be  applied  to  total 
innual  linage. 


Also  to  be  considered  is  the 
increased  use  of  color  and  other 
premium-rate  advertising  in  1946 
another  factor  tending  to  favor 
it  by  comparison  with  1929  dol¬ 
lar  volume. 

Using  1945  as  a  base,  with  an 
estimated  $725,000,000  total,  the 
24.3%  linage  increase  in  1946 
brings  the  figure  to  more  than 
$900,000,000.  That’s  without  the 
rate  increases  of  the  past  year, 
which  conceivably  could  place 
’46  within  nodding  distance  of 
the  billion-dollar  mark. 

Be  that  all  as  it  may,  it  can 
be  said  without  question  that 
the  advertising  income  of  the 
daily  newspapers  in  1946  at  least 
equally  that  of  1929. 

Getting  back  to  the  unevenly 
matched  1945  and  1946  figures, 
the  latter  year  outstripped  the 
former  in  every  classification  by 
a  healthy  percentage,  as  shown 
in  the  summary  below. 

Classified  advertising,  which 
month  after  month  reached  new 
heights,  ended  the  vear  with  a 
total  of  423,662,129  lines,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  32.3%  over  1945. 

That,  and  Department  Store’s 
380,247,319  set  all-time  records. 
Previous  highs  for  the  two  were: 
Classified.  1928—345.834,702;  De¬ 
partment  Store.  1929 — 337,804.- 
790. 

Figures  for  1946  in  some  of 
the  other  departments  also 
neared  new  records.  For  Retail 
(including  Department  Store)  it 
was  the  best  year  since  1929; 
for  General,  since  1930;  Finan¬ 
cial,  1931;  'Total  Display,  1930; 
and  Automotive,  1941. 

Most  of  the  1946  gain  was 
chalked  up  In  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  It  will  be  noted 
below  that  the  December  gains 
strike  near  the  average,  since 
they  closely  parallel  the  12- 
month  gains,  with  the  exception 
of  Automotive  and  Financial, 
where  December  pulled  down 
the  percentage  gain  for  the  year. 


Retail  Ad  Record 
Forecast  for  '47 

An  expenditure  of  $735,000,- 
000  in  newspaper  advertising 
for  1947  by  the  retail  dry  goods 
field  is  predicted  by  Milton 
Stern,  president  of  Controlled 
Promotions,  Inc.,  New  York,  on 
the  basis  of  a  survey  conducted 
among  400  department  stores. 

This  would  represent  a  gain 
of  20%  over  the  peak  year  of 
1946,  when  $616,000,000  was 
spent  for  870,000,000  lines  of 
newspaper  space  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  store  fields. 

A  trend  was  also  noted  toward 
a  decrease  in  institutional  adver¬ 
tising  in  favor  of  specific  items. 


Noriolk  Papers 
Curb  Advertising 

Norfolk,  Va.  —  Tom  Hanes, 
production  manager  of  Norfolk 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  publishing  the 
Virginian  -  Pilot  (m)  and  the 
Ledger  -  Dispatch  (e),  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  “because  of  the 
shortage  of  newsprint  the  man¬ 
agement  finds  it  necessary  to 
omit  all  display  advertising  one 
week  each  month  for  the  next 
four  months.” 

Hanes  said  further  that  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  including  legals 
and  death  notices  will  be  limited 
to  three  pages  every  day,  ex¬ 
cept  Sundays,  for  the  next  four 
months. 


NEWSPAPER  LINAGE— 52  CITIES 

(Compiled  by  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  from  Media  Records 
measurements) 
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1946 

1945 

%  Of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1945 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

12  months . 

. .  1,729,713.225 

1,391,629,430 

124.3 

129.0 

December  . 

. .  163,257,097 

130,756,133 

124.9 

130.5 

November . 

. .  164,120,122 

140,760,690 

116.6 

128.9 

Display 

12  months . 

. .  1.306,051,096 

1,071,473,840 

121.9 

125.3 

December  . 

. .  128.853,119 

104,435,414 

123.4 

127.0 

November . 

, .  127,347,828 

112,641,105 

113.1 

124.4 

Classified 

12  months . 

.  423,662,129 

320,155,590 

132.3 

141.8 

December  . 

34,403,978 

26,320,719 

130.7 

145.4 

November . 

36,772,294 

28,119.585 

130.8 

147.6 

Retail 

12  months . 

.  971,283,756 

768,676,309 

126.4 

127.9 

December  . 

.  101,155,323 

77,227,710 

131.0 

131.1 

November  . 

94,052.153 

79,253,491 

118.7 

128.3 

Department  Store 

12  months . 

.  380.247,319 

306,774,101 

124.0 

120.0 

December  . 

.  37,797.560 

29,429,409 

128.4 

121.5 

November  . 

.  36,767,896 

31,927,619 

115.2 

118.1 

General 

12  months . 

.  266,285,155 

246,051,515 

108.2 

117.3 

December  . 

.  22,388,220 

21,303,952 

105.1 

112.8 

November  . 

26,525,729 

26,022,278 

102.2 

112.9 

Automotive 

12  months . 

42,106,120 

34,656.439 

121.5 

115.8 

December  . 

3,415.405 

3,904,448 

87.5 

116.5 

November  . 

4,674,652 

5,362,646 

87.2 

116.1 

Financial 

12  months . 

26,376,065 

22,089.577 

119.4 

136.9 

December  . 

1,894,171 

1,999,304 

94.7 

118.3 

November . 

2,025,294 

2,002,690 

101.1 

129.1 

(Complete  December  report  on  pages  74  and  75) 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Tri-partite  Tug-of-War 
On  in  Co-op  Practice 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING 

— the  “vertical”  kind  wherein 
the  manufacturer  subsidizes  the 
retailer — is  about  the  most  bat¬ 
tered  character  in  the  business. 
Yet  it  seems  right  now  one  of 
the  least  likely  to  succumb,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  freely-predicted 
buyer’s  market. 

The  manufacturer  doesn’t  like 
it  because  so  often  it  becomes 
the  vehicle  for  a  “gouge”  by  the 
retailer;  the  retailer  doesn’t  like 
it  because  so  often  the  strings 
attached  to  it  conflict  with  his 
advertising  experience  and  prac¬ 
tice;  the  newspaper  doesn’t  like 
it  because  so  often  the  manufac¬ 
turer  uses  it  only  to  get  in  at  the 
local  rate. 

Those  are  but  an  infinitestimal 
few  of  the  beefs.  And  there 
are  those  in  all  three  groups 
who’ll  defend  co-op  to  the  last 
ditch. 

Pro  and  Con 

Take,  for  example,  the  discus¬ 
sion  at  a  luncheon  meeting  of 
the  American  Marketing  Asso 
ciation’s  retail  group  in  New 
York  this  week. 

The  discussers  were  Murray 
G.  Kushell,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Personna  Blade  Co., 
and  Joseph  Lorin.  vicepresident 
of  Grey  Advertising  agency. 

Both  started  in  the  retail  field: 
both  have  had  long  experience 
with  co-operative  advertising  on 
the  giving  and  taking  ends;  both 
think  it’s  okay  when  well  done. 

But.  there  they  part.  Kushell 
says  let’s  do  it  better  and  let’s 
have  more  of  it.  Lorin  says  it 
almost  never  can  be  done  well 
and  let’s  have  no  more  of  it. 

Taking  the  point  of  view  of 
the  retailer.  Kushell  pleaded  for 
less  deploring  of  cooperative’s 
evils  and  a  greater  effort  to 
make  good  use  of  it. 

To  the  manufacturer,  he  said: 
“Stop  giving  me  a  load  of  ma¬ 
terial  I  can’t  use;  stop  sending 
me  a  lot  of  mats  I  can’t  use; 
my  store  has  an  individual  per¬ 
sonality  that  your  stuff  doesn’t 
help. 

The  Retailer's  ‘Language’ 

“Your  agency  does  a  splendid 
national  job,  but  it  can  seldom 
turn  out  a  usable  presentation 
that  talks  my  language.  All  it 
calls  for  it  a  little  imagination 
and  a  lot  of  respect  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  problems.” 

Also,  said  Kushell,  the  adver¬ 
tising  help  is  only  the  begin¬ 
ning.  For  the  small  retailer  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  manufacturer  must 
provide  the  follow-through : 
counter  displays,  instructions  for 
sales  people,  blowups  of  ads,  etc. 

“And  be  sure  the  product  is 
one  that  will  sell.  Newspaper 
advertising  is  the  bread  and 
butter  of  my  existence,  and  I 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  the 
advertising  will  move  the  stuff 
off  my  shelves.  The  coopera¬ 


tive  allowance  is  nothing  more 
than  evidence  of  the  manufac¬ 
turers  crying  need  for  local  pro¬ 
motion.  When  his  product  is 
advertised  under  the  store’s 
name  it  gets  an  automatic  seal 
of  approval  from  its  established 
customers.  .  .  .  And,  please  don’t 
use  cooperative  advertising 
merely  as  a  means  of  chiseling 
on  rates. 

A  Matter  of  Opinion 

“Finally,  remember  that  the 
very  fact  the  store  agrees  to  co¬ 
operate,  gives  your  product  a 
preferred  position.” 

Not  so,  says  Lorin;  not  by  a 
long  shot  so.  For  the  retailer’s 
agreement  to  cooperate  by  no 
means  indicates  that  he  will  use 
the  advertising  allowance  effec¬ 
tively,  or  that  he’ll  use  it  at  ail. 
If  he  does,  likely  as  not  he’ll  use 
it  in  the  poorer  media  and  on 
the  less  effective  days  of  the 
week.  Or  he’ll  want  the  manu¬ 
facturer  to  pay  an  undue  por 
tion  of  the  cost  when  his  prod¬ 
uct  is  part  of  a  large  ad. 

“Under  certain  ideal  condi¬ 
tions,”  said  Lorin,  “cooperative 
advertising  pays  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  But,  those  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  almost  never  exist.  Unless 
the  industry  is  one  (such  as  cor¬ 
sets)  where  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  is  a  common  and  unavoid¬ 
able  p'^actice,  the  manufacturer 
should  shun  it  unless  he  can 
set  up  and  maintain  certain  prin¬ 
ciples:  ceiling  on  expenditures; 
media  specifications;  definite 
understanding  on  rates;  tear 
sheets;  timing  specifications;  a 
reasonable  presentation  of  the 
brand  name;  no  cut  prices,  etc.” 

Lorin  has  something.  Few  re¬ 
tailers  would  go  along  with  such 
rigid  control.  And  for  that  rea¬ 
son,  he  said,  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  are  trying  to  rid  themselves 
of  the  cooperative  burden. 

Whether  they  can  do  it  is 
something  else  again.  With  a 
buyer’s  market  returning,  the 
retailer  will  be  in  the  driver’s 
seat.  He’ll  demand,  and  he’ll 
get.  fat  allowances.  And  he 
won’t  submit  to  all  the  rules  the 
manufacturer  would  like  to  lay 
down. 

Some  of  Its  Values 

Still,  even  under  less  than 
ideal  conditions,  and  aside  from 
the  retailer’s  pressure  on  him, 
the  manufacturer  knows  that' 
with  all  its  faults  the  practice 
has  some  values.  For  the  begin¬ 
ner,  it’s  often  the  wedge  by 
which  he  can  enter  an  important 
store — and  there  are  many  be¬ 
ginners  these  days.  Also,  dealers 
are  stimulated  by  cooperative 
ads.  The  appeal  is  localized.  It 
provides  geographic  selectivity. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  the 
lower  rates. 

And.  here’s  where  the  news¬ 
paper  comes  in,  for  the  rate  as¬ 
pect  of  cooperative  has  always 


been  the  publisher  s  bane.  Many 
a  manufacturer  will  unblush- 
ingly  admit  that  it’s  his  chief 
consideration. 

Why  not,  he  asks?  The  rate 
differential  has  become  entirely 
too  burdensome,  is  his  argu¬ 
ment.  He’ll  point  to  studies 
made  by  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  ot  Advertising  Agencies 
which  show  that  minimum  na¬ 
tional  rates  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  200%  higher  than  min¬ 
imum  local.  That’s  a  substan¬ 
tial  saving  to  go  after,  and  with 
his  cooperative  advertising  he 
does. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  aver¬ 
age  differential  is  far  less  than 
that.  In  very  many  cases  it  barely 
covers  the  agency’s  and  rep¬ 
resentative’s  commissions.  And 
some  papers  quote  flat  rates,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  advertising’s 
origin. 

More  and  more  newspapers 
are  adopting  the  rule  that  all 
cooperative  advertising  must  go 
at  the  general  rate.  'To  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  this  is  unconscionable. 
To  quote  Lorin,  “In  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  it  is  not  the  publication’s 
business  how  a  retailer's  ad  is 
paid  for  or  what  it  says,  so  long 
as  it  doesn’t  violate  advertising 
ethics.” 

As  to  the  newspapers’  “tough¬ 
ness,”  he  added,  “wait  till  the 
space  situation  opens  up.” 

None  of  which  brings  this  tri¬ 
partite  tug-of-war  closer  to  a 
solution. 

Retailers  will  continue  to  de¬ 
mand  allowances.  Some  news¬ 
papers  will  welcome  this  adver¬ 
tising,  with  its  abuses,  on  the 
often  valid  ground  that  it’s 
something  they’d  have  no  hope 
of  getting  on  a  national  basis. 


Others  will  fight  it  with  the 
very  sound  argument  that  the 
manufacturer  can  select  his 
areas  and  time  his  advertising 
just  as  effectively  through  his 
agency. 

The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  in  a  recent  study  of 
cooperative  advertising,  said  the 
newspapers  want  to  build  up 
their  national  linage  in  various 
product  classifications  to  make  a 
good  showing  in  published  sta 
tlstics.  Maybe.  But,  it’s  more 
than  that.  They  know  also  that 
a  good  part  of  the  manufactur¬ 
er’s  allowance  never  finds  its 
way  into  the  medium.  Instead, 
the  retailer  regards  it  and  ac¬ 
cepts  it  as  merely  an  additional 
discount. 

Cooperative  is  a  very  tough 
nut,  but  it  may  be  cracked.  In¬ 
dividual  abuses  on  all  sides  have 
not  been  very  well  controlled, 
but  the  trade  associations  in  all 
the  fields  concerned  are  working 
hard. 

For  the  newspapers,  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
has  tackled  the  job.  Its  chair¬ 
man,  Jess  W.  Fleck  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Times,  has  already  given 
some  favorable,  though  not  over- 
optimbitic.  reports. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  at  the 
NAEA  convention  in  Chicago 
he  predicted  that  cooperative 
advertising  would  be  subjected 
to  greater  manufacturer  control 
in  the  future;  also  that  manu¬ 
facturer  copy  would  be  placed 
more  widely  at  the  national  rate. 
Cooperative  dealer  copy,  he 
said,  would  more  generally 
supplement  the  national  effort. 

’That’s  what  cooperative  adver 
tising  was  meant  to  do  when  it 
began. 


^ampalgjtd  and  ^^ccounh 


-By  Betty  Feezel- 


Sales  Talk  by  Kaiser-Fraser 
KAISER  -  FRAZER  CORP.,  ’Wil¬ 
low  Run,  Mich.,  having  re¬ 
cently  boosted  production  of 
cars  to  a  daily  average  of  350 
units,  is  expanding  its  advertis¬ 
ing  program  and  making  adjust¬ 
ments  in  its  advertising  sales 
message.  Replacing  the  semi- 
institutional  copy  used  in  1946 
are  ads  which  stress  the  selling 
points  of  the  cars  and  what  their 
owners  think  of  them,  point  out 
that  deliveries  are  now  being 
made  and  underline  the  func¬ 
tional  design,  roadability,  per¬ 
formance,  roominess  and  safety 
of  the  models.  The  1947  pro¬ 
gram  includes  dealer  ads  in  260 
newspapers  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  account  is  being  di¬ 
rected  by  Morris  Swaney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Trade  Development 
Corp.,  Chicago. 

A  Frozen  Fresh  Treat 
HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  CO., 
LTD.,  begins  this  week  a  16- 
week  campaign  in  dailies  of 
New  York  City  and  of  towns 
and  cities  of  New  York  and  Con¬ 
necticut,  on  behalf  of  the  new¬ 
est  member  of  the  Dole  Pineap¬ 
ple  family,  Dole  Frozen  Fresh 
Pineapple.  A  similar  campaign 


gets  under  way  in  Philadelphia, 
Camden  and  Trenton  the  first 
week  in  February.  Ads  measure 
20  and  40  lines.  Copy  details 
that  the  “spoon-sized  chunks 
have  all  the  flavor  and  juice  of 
the  field-fresh  fruit,”  having 
been  quick  -  frozen  within  24 
hours  after  the  pineapples  have 
been  picked.  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia,  is  the  agency. 

Expanded  Progrenn 
THE  1947  plans  of  Bauer  k 
Black,  Chicago,  call  for  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  its  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  with  an  appropriation 
larger  than  any  in  company  his¬ 
tory.  Additions  have  been  made 
to  campaign  schedules  for  both 
the  Elastic  Goods  Line  and  the 
Blue-Jay  Foot  Product  line.  The 
Blue-Jay  line  in  particular  will 
receive  more  intensive  newspa¬ 
per  promotion.  The  company’s 
agent  Is  Henri-Hurst  &  MacDon¬ 
ald,  Chicago. 

Its  50-Year  Record 
RAMSEY  LIQUOR  CO..  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  release  shortly  an 
advertising  campaign  on  its  Old 
Ramshead  whiskey.  Copy  wU 
be  built  around  the  slogan.  On 
(Continued  on  page  73) 
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^Jmen  ^nderAtand  feminine  f^d^cliolog.^ — Or  ^ide! 

Aim  Honest  Copy  at  Women: 
It’s  the  Easiest  Way  to  Sell 


Mrs.  Kidd  Sees  Greater  Influx 
Of  Ladies  Into  Advertising 


By  Charles  W.  Duke 


PHILADELPHIA — Curious  par¬ 
adox  about  the  advertising 
field,  quips  Mrs.  Bj  Kidd,  is  that 
while  American  women  do 
about  85%  of  the  nation’s  shop¬ 
ping,  men  in  equai  proportion 
are  either  preparing  or  putting 
the  O.K.  stamp  on  advertising 
copy  directed  to  the  fair  sex 
buyers. 

Borrowing  the  title  of  a  ditty 
popular  only  a  few  years  ago, 

Mrs.  Kidd  avows  “there’ll  be 
some  changes  made”;  in  fact, 
she’s  mortally  sure  some  of 
these  changes  already  are  an 
accomplish^  fact,  with  more  to 
come.  Notably,  a  new  “open 
door”  policy  that  spreads  the 
welcome  mat  for  women  copy- 
Witers  and  ad-campaign  direc¬ 
tors  from  portal  to  portal  of 
every  up  and  wide-awake  U.S. 
advertising  agency. 

Mrs.  Kidd  is  the  advertising 
executive  who  wrote  last  year’s 
best-seller  in  business  circles 
(“Just  Like  a  Woman,”  D.  Ap- 
pleton-Century  Co.),  a  180-page 
‘how -to -tell -the -girls”  volume 
that  subsequently  has  become  a 
“must”  on  reading  schedules  of 
all  leading  advertising  agencies. 

Now  with  Lewis  &  Gilman 

After  12  years  with  N.  W. 

Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.,  as  assistant 
copy  director,  Mrs.  Kidd  moved 
on  Jan.  1  to  the  ad  agency  of 
Lewis  &  Gilman,  where  she  is 
adviser  on  women’s  copy  and 
pursuing  with  renewed  vigor 
her  researches  into  feminine 
psychology  and  dual  readership. 

She  is  the  newly-elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America,  and  much  in 
demand  as  a  public  speaker, 
especially  at  advertising  con¬ 
claves.  The  “Bj”  derives  from 
her  name  initials.  Christened 
Elizabeth  Jane,  she  grew  up  as 
Betty  Jane.  In  the  business 
world  she  signed  inter-office 
correspondence  BJK,  and  from 
that  achieved  the  pen-name  of 
Bj.  Being  slightly  “different,” 
she  put  the  first  Initial  in  caps 
and  the  second  in  lower  case. 

Among  pending,  or  already 
achieved,  changes  she  lists  the 
following:  (a)  Ever  more  women 
turging  into  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession;  (b)  Every  advertising 
agency  or  office  according  them 
welcome  because  of  their  newly- 
recognized  value  in  the  field; 

(e)  The  bulk  of  advertising  copy 
hereafter  addressed  primarily  to 
women. 

After  all,  she  insists,  it  is  “the 
little  woman”  who  selects  the 
new  family  car.  Father  may  be 
*)ld  on  the  arguments  of  less 
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friction  and  more  mileage  for 
less  money;  but  it’s  the  wife 
who  identifies  herself  with  the 
pastel  body  tints,  luxurious  up¬ 
holsteries  and  chrome  finishings. 
Quod  est  demonstrandrum:  those 
85%  buying  statistics. 

“Women  in  advertising  are 
coming  fast,”  said  Mrs.  Kidd. 
•Tn  the  1940  census,  about  40,000 
men  identified  themselves  as 
employed  in  the  writing  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  number  of  women 
was  4,000 — a  ten  to  one  ratio. 

It's  Changing  Fast 

“But  things  are  changing  fast. 
In  relation  to  the  whole  field  of 
national  advertising,  women  are 
going  up  faster  in  retail  exec¬ 
utive  advertising.  Offhand  I  can 
think  of  four  or  five  New  York 
large  stores  where  the  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  are  headed  up 
by  women.  It’s  so  in  every  large 
American  city. 

“Generally  speaking,  this  new 
open  sesame  to  women  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  men  and  women 
are  beginning  to  trust  each 
other.  Women  are  being  them¬ 
selves;  not  playing  a  game.  Men 
are  beginning  to  acquire  the 
feminine  viewpoint.  The  old 
rivalries  that  long  existed,  rival¬ 
ries  based  on  sex  and  economic 
competitions,  are  being  broken 
down.” 

Advertising  agencies  are  hav¬ 
ing  to  accept  women  into  their 
personnel — accord  them  execu¬ 
tive  leadership— said  Mrs.  Kidd, 
not  alone  because  of  the  grow¬ 
ing  power  and  influence  of 
women  in  the  future  life  of 
America,  but  because  all  goods, 
to  be  successfully  and  quanti¬ 
tatively  sold,  must  be  identified 


with  the  preponderance  of 
women  buyers. 

“A  man  sees  what  lies  before 
him  in  a  store,  or  is  outlined  in 
an  ad,”  she  illustrated.  “But  the 
woman  sees  what  isn’t  there  at 
all  —  her  grandmother’s  golden 
oak  furniture,  enameled  blue 
green  and  placed  in  her  own 
dining  room.  .  .  . 

“Women  like  such  little  men¬ 
tal  excursions  in  identity  and 
are  grateful  to  advertisers  w.ho 
offer  them,  remembering  and 
buying  products  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  warrants.  This  identifica¬ 
tion  process  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  for  the  success  of  any 
advertisement  of  which  action 
(i.e.,  sales)  is  expected.” 

It  becomes  more  axiomatic 
every  day,  Mrs.  Kidd  insisted, 
that  the  best  way  to  get  high 
readership  returns  on  ad  copy 
is  “merchandise  honestly  inter¬ 
preted  from  the  feminine  point 
of  view.”  This  honesty  in  copy 
she  stressed. 

“Because  of  their  directness,  a 
term  I  prefer  to  honesty,  women 
resent  attempts  to  bamboozle 
them,”  she  explained.  “Nothing 
so  infuriates  a  woman  as  the 
feeling  that  she  is  being  fooled.” 

Why  Sell  the  Toughest  Way? 

On  her  third  point.  Mrs.  Kidd 
said  copy  is  going  to  be  directed 
primarily  to  women  because 
men  are  beginning  at  last  to  see 
the  light.  Why  try  longer  to  sell 
the  toughest  instead  of  the 
easiest  way? 

Some  things  are  bound  to  hap¬ 
pen  shortly  to  all  men  in  adver¬ 
tising,  too.  prophesied  Mrs.  Kidd. 
Notably,  (a)  they  will  have  to 
write  their  copy  more  under- 
standingly;  (b)  taking  over  more 
of  woman’s  chief  stock  in  trade 
— intuition — they  will  have  to 
become  more  intuitive;  (c)  they 
will  have  to  he  trained  more 
thoroughly  in  feminine  psr/- 
chology. 

“These  things  are  necessary,” 


The  Hand  That  Rocks  the  Cradle 

Two-thirds  of  all  privately-owned  Wor  Bonds  today  bear  a 
woman's  name. 

Women  are  beneficiaries  of  more  than  80%  of  all  privately 
owned  life  insurance. 

Women  inherit  70%  of  the  estates  left  by  men  and  64%  of 
those  left  by  other  women. 

Women  own  50%  of  all  privately  owned  stock  in  large 
corporations. 

Forty-two  per  cent  of  all  income  tax  returns  are  filed  by 
women. 

Over  50%  of  the  votes  in  our  national  elections  are  cast  by 
women. 

Even  without  a  war  to  accelerate  the  pace,  the  long-term 
employment  trend  shows  that  the  wartime  high  figures  (over 
16,000.000,  or  1  out  of  3  women  goinfully  employed)  would  be 
reached  normally  by  1950. 


Mrs.  B)  Kidd 


she  asserted,  “because  of  the 
differing  mental  traits  of  men 
and  women.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  men  have  one  set  of  mental 
traits  and  women  another.  It 
means  that  of  the  mental  traits 
common  to  both  sexes,  one  sex 
is  apt  to  specialize  in  one  kind, 
or  set,  and  the  other  in  another. 

“Mental  traits  of  men  are  di¬ 
rected  outward,  toward  the 
world  outside.  Men  take  the 
personal  into  the  outside  world. 
Women,  on  the  other  hand, 
bring  the  outside  world  into 
their  own  personal  lives.  In¬ 
stead  of  relating  themselves  to 
outside  things  as  detached  ob¬ 
servers,  as  men  do,  women  relate 
everything  to  themselves.” 

In  Mrs.  Kidd’s  catalogue, 
women  are  intuitive,  identifica- 
tionist,  subjective,  go  by  inner 
perception  and  are  more  indul¬ 
gent  in  fantasy.  Men  are  intel¬ 
lectual,  realists,  objective,  go  by 
rationalization  and  are  more  in¬ 
fluenced  by  facts. 

“You  have  heard  it  said  that 
women  take  everything  person¬ 
ally,”  said  Mrs.  Kidd.  “Does  this 
mean  that  women  are  self-cen¬ 
tered,  egotistic  people  as  is 
sometimes  claimed?  You  can 
form  your  own  conclusion. 

“But  suppose  we  more  fully 
explain  women’s  traits.  Intui¬ 
tion  is  thinking  other  people's 
thoughts.  Identification  is  ex¬ 
periencing  other  people’s  experi¬ 
ences.  Fantasy  is  living  other 
people’s  lives.  Subjectivity  and 
inner  perception  mean  taking 
personally  the  actions  and  atti¬ 
tudes  of  others.” 

Men  ever  have  been  fascinated 
by  woman’s  so-called  “mystery,” 
Mrs.  Kidd  points  out.  So  many 
of  the  poor  male  specie  have 
long  since  figured  out  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  is  beyond  the  aver¬ 
age  man’s  understanding. 

Yet  life  today  has  brought 
men  around  to  the  point  where 
they  must — especially  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  profession — understand 
woman’s  psychology.  Can  men 
fully  assimilate  feminine  psy¬ 
chology  and  turn  it  to  their  own 
advantage?  Mrs.  Kidd  says  they 
will  have  to  ...  or  else! 
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NAEA  'fflGH  COMMAND'  IN  SESSION 

Newly-elected  oiiicers  oi  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  shown  at  Chicago  meetiag 
recently.  Seated,  left  to  right:  Harold  V.  Manzer,  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  Gazette  ond  Post,  lint 
vicepresident;  lames  W.  Egan,  Ir.,  Toledo  Blade,  president;  George  G.  Steele,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin,  second  vicepresident;  and  Robert  C.  Pace,  Danville  (Ill)  Commercial-News,  secretary-treasurer. 
Standing,  1.  to  r.,  are  directors:  John  Lewis,  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press;  Hermand  P.  DiehL  Le 
Canada,  Montreal;  Sam  R.  Bloom,  Dallas  Times-Herald;  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers; 
Rodney  E.  Defenbaugh,  Jackson  (Miss.)  Clarion-Leader-News;  Karl  T.  Finn,  Cincinnati  Times  Star; 
and  Robert  K.  Drew,  Milwaukee  Journal,  immediate  past  president.  Absent  when  picture  was  token 
were  Don  Bernard,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post;  J.  W.  Fleck,  Detroit  Times;  Samuel  G.  Howard,  Denret 
Post;  William  S.  Waddell,  Elizabethton  (Tenn.)  Star;  and  George  Grinham,  St.  Louis  Globe  Demoaol 


Canned  Meat 
Due  for  June 
Ad  Campaign 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J.— Plans 
for  a  nation  wide  promotion  of 
canned  meats  during  the  month 
of  June,  1947.  were  announced 
here  this  week  by  the  National 
Meat  Canners  Association  at  a 
meeting  attended  by  members 
of  the  Association,  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Institute,  and  or¬ 
ganizations  of  food  dealers. 

Luncheon  meat,  the  tonnage 
leader  in  canned  meat  sales,  will 
be  emphasized  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute  in  its  Meat  Edu¬ 
cational  Program  and  a  similar 
promotion  will  be  sponsored  by 
the  Can  Manufacturers  Insti¬ 
tute.  Individual  meat  canners, 
can  companies  and  steel  com¬ 
panies  are  expected  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  effort. 

^  Chicago,  presi- 

aent  of  the  canners  association, 
emphasized  that  the  canned 
meat  industry  looks  forward  to 
expanding  business.  Gus  Rob¬ 
ert  of  Chicago,  member  of  the 
board  of  the  association  and  in¬ 
dustry  representative  on  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Meat 
Board,  pointed  out  that  supplies 
of  raw  material  for  canned 
meats  would  be  plentiful  during 
1947.  For  the_  first  time  in  many 
years,  he  said,  most  meat  can¬ 
ners  will  be  on  the  market  with 
almost  a  full  line  of  products. 

Russell  Smith  of  Chicago, 
vicepresident,  told  of  the  im¬ 
provement  in  quality  of  canned 
meat  and  the  need  for  adequate 
supplies  of  tin  in  1947. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Appoints 
New  P.R.  Director 

Michael  Amrine,  novelist  and 
former  newspaperman,  has 
joined  the  Advertising  Council 
as  director  of 
public  relations. 

For  the  past 
year  Amrine 
has  been  public 
relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  the  edu¬ 
cational  cam¬ 
paign  of  the 
Federation  of 
American 
(Atomic)  Scien¬ 
tists. 

As  director  of 
publicity  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the 
expanded  program  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil,  designed  to  place  $100,000,000 
worth  of  public  service  adver¬ 
tising  space  and  time  this  year, 
he  will  work,  among  other  proj¬ 
ects  to  further  the  Council’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  a  series  on  facts  and 
implications  of  atomic  energy. 

During  the  war  Amrine  left 
journalism  and  held  public  re¬ 
lations  posts  with  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board  and  the  Army. 
His  newspaper  work  was  with 
the  Baltimore  Sun,  London  Her¬ 
ald,  Kansas  City  Journal,  and 
New  Orleans  Item,  following  his 
first  job  as  a  cub  reporter  for 
William  Allen  White  on  the 
Emporia  Gazette.  He  is  the 
author  of  a  novel,  "All  Sons 
Must  Say  Goodbye,”  and  has 
written  magazine  articles. 


Colorado  Group 
Gives  Attention 
To  Classified 

Den\t,r,  Colo. — Classified  ad¬ 
vertising  is  going  to  grow  in  im¬ 
portance  and  will  become  the 
biggest  revenue  producer  of  the 
daily  newspaper,  Charles  F.  Mal¬ 
oney,  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Denver  Post,  predicts. 

In  a  talk  to  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  section  of  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Colorado  'Press 
Association  here.  Maloney  said 
too  many  publishers  were  still 
treating  classified  as  a  step¬ 
child.  He  admitted  that  each  ad 
represents  a  small  transaction — 
measured  in  cents  rather  than 
dollars — but  pointed  out  two 
things: 

Voice  of  the  Readers' 

The  classified  section  is  the 
voice  of  the  readers;  and 

The  advertiser  is  the  display 
advertiser  of  the  future.  He 
called  it  the  duty  of  the  daily — 
large  or  small — to  follow  up  on 
even  two-line  insertions. 

“If  Mr.  Jones  is  advertising 
for  his  small  business,  proper 
assistance  by  the  classified  de¬ 
partment  will  build  his  business 
and  his  advertising,  until  he  be¬ 
comes  a  buyer  of  display  space. 
When  Mrs.  Jones  advertises  a 
room  to  rent,  there  should  be 
a  follow-up— did  she  rent  her 
room?’’ 

Maloney,  whose  department 
sold  more  than  a  million  ads  in 
1946,  described  himself  as  a 
“man  with  a  mission.’’  He  urged 
all  daily  papers  to  designate  a 
man  to  join  the  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers 
Association,  and  asked  for  sup¬ 
port  to  bring  the  association’s 
1948  convention  to  Denver. 

Clyde  Moffitt,  publisher  of  the 


Fort  Collins  Coloradoan,  retir¬ 
ing  president  of  the  association, 
agreed  with  Maloney  on  the  cre¬ 
dit  side  of  classified.  They  said 
credit  is  necessary,  and  that  op¬ 
erations  are  based  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  everyone’s  credit 
is  good,  until  proved  otherwise. 
Percentage  of  loss  on  accounts 
was  called  so  small  it  was  un¬ 
important. 

Moffitt  cited  the  Coloradoan’s 
plan  of  three  billings,  three  ef¬ 
forts  by  a  collector,  followed  by 
a  report  to  the  credit  bureau, 
if  an  account  is  delinquent. 

“When  an  advertiser  learns  his 
credit  rating  is  injured  because 
of  an  unpaid  78-cent  account,  he 
quickly  pays  up  and  is  seldom 
guilty  of  neglect  again,”  he  re¬ 
port^. 

Hoyt  Reports 

In  the  general  discussion,  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  eleven  daily 
papers  in  Colorado  found  no 
serious  labor  problems  on  the 
horizon,  and  reported  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  GI  appren¬ 
tice  training  program  in  their 
plants. 

Frank  Hoag,  Jr.,  of  the 
Pueblo  Star-Journal  and  Chief¬ 
tain,  said  that  the  Governor’s 
Veterans  Advisory  Committee 
would  not  approve  apprentice 
training  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ments. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  re¬ 
porting  on  his  trip  with  other 
editors  to  Europe,  was  critical 
of  the  “iron  curtain”  and  the 
Russian  secret  police. 

Roscoe  Bullard  of  Wray  was 
elected  to  succeed  Moffitt  as 
president  for  1947,  and  James 
Madison  of  Walsenburg  was 
named  vicepresident.  Edwin  A. 
Bemis  of  Littleton  was  re-elected 
secretary  and  H.  W.  Hailey  of 
Denver  (Rocky  Mountain  News) 
was  again  named  treasurer  of 
the  group. 


Denver  Ad  Man 
Writes  Weekly 
Column  in  Post 

Denver,  Colo. — Max  Goldberg, 
Denver  advertising  man,  has 
successfully  bridged  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  advertising  and  editorial 
offices,  with  a  weekly  Sunday 
column  in  the  Denver  Post, 
“Side  Street.” 

Goldberg  writes  short  items, 
picked  up  through  the  week  in 
his  advertising  agency  contacts, 
his  work  for  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Intermountain  Jewish 
News,  and  his  many  civic  activ¬ 
ities. 

The  “gossip”  column,  a  new 
type  of  feature  for  the  Post,  has 
proved  high  in  reader  interest: 
Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  “bought”  it  after  seeing 
one  sample. 

Goldberg  won  national  atten¬ 
tion  with  his  promotion  of  the 
General  Maurice  Memorial  Hos¬ 
pital,  now  under  construction 
in  Denver.  The  hospital  Is  built 
in  honor  of  General  Rose,  son 
of  a  Denver  rabbi,  who  was 
killed  at  Paderborn,  Germany 
on  March  31,  1945. 

Goldberg  and  his  partner, 
Robert  Gamzey,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Denver 
Post,  handled  a  last-minute  pub¬ 
licity  drive  for  Gov.  Lee  Knous, 
only  Democrat  to  replace  a  Re¬ 
publican  in  a  governor’s  chair 
this  year,  during  the  recent  po¬ 
litical  campaign. 

■ 

Standard  Comic  Section 

Thfc  Dayton  Journal  -  Herald 
has  switched  from  a  12-pa^ 
tabloid  to  a  10-page  standard 
size  comic  section  for  its  week¬ 
end  Herald  edition  each  Sato- 
day,  effective  Jan.  18.  Advert¬ 
ing  rates  have  been  revised 
accordingly. 
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SHOW 


bounds  ridiculous,  doesn’t  it?  Yet  many  eoncerns 
have  made  a  similar  fatal  mistake.  They  tried  to 
locate  a  store  where  potential  customers  were  few 
and  far  between.  The  result  was  eventual  failure ...  a 
warning  that  it  doesn’t  pay  to  guess  at  your  market. 

In  the  Cleveland  area,  the  Plain  Dealer  Market 
Survey  department  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  your 
marketing  program.  It  gives  you  exact  information 
where  the  best  buying  areas  for  your  products  are 
located . . .  and  shows  you  how  to  aehieve  maximum 
sales  volume  with  a  minimum  number  of  outlets. 
Just  call  or  write  a  Plain  Dealer  representative  for  an 
appointment  to  receive  this  individualized  service. 


STANDS  FOR 


Planned  Distribution 


The  P.  D.  2-in>l  market  (Greater 
Cleveland  plus  the  26  adjacent 
counties)  gives  you  Ohio’s  two 
richest  markets  at  one  low  cost. 


The  Plain  Dealer  is  Enough 
—  if  You  Use  it  Enough 


T»LAIN  DEALER 


John  B,  Woodward,  Inc.,  ^ew  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angdts 
A.  S.  Grant,  Atlanta 
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Ads  Can  Ring  the  Bell  '  Want  Ad  Promotion 

To  give  National  Want  Ad 

As  Well  as  Editorials  chairman.  Worth  Wright,  Paaa- 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  A  bell 

chimes  above  the  jangle  from 

It  is  the  bell 
of  advertising, 
which  can  sell 
the  very  eco¬ 
nomic  system 
on  which  it  de¬ 
pends,  declares 
Robert  L.  Smith, 
general  mana¬ 
ger,  Los  Angeles 
News.  Its  notes 
are  as  well  re- 
cei ved  as  a 
newspaper’s  edi¬ 
torials. 

“M  a  y  adver¬ 
tising  ring  that  bell,  and  may  it 
be  a  Liberty  bell,”  Mr.  Smith 
urged  in  addressing  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  Advertising  Clubs 
here. 

“For  advertising  has  an  enor¬ 
mous  opportunity  to  give  artic¬ 
ulation  to  the  theory  that  it  is 
not  a  jerk  or  a  ‘love  that  soap’ 
business,”  he  continued. 

“Advertising  can  sell  the  very 
economic  system  on  which  it  de¬ 
pends.  For  advertising  is  lan¬ 
guage  in  action. 

“The  bells  of  jingoism  sell 
democracy  short.  But  no  one 
here  worries  as  long  as  the  bells 
of  the  fourth  estate  ring,  even 
though  some  newspaper  bells 
may  be  in  the  wrong  hands  now. 

“Advertising  is  the  bell  which 
can  make  democracy  work.  It 
is  a  dynamic  challenge  to  the 
prophets  of  doom.  Let  us  be  bell 
ringers.” 

Advertising  managers,  using 
paid  space,  can  be  just  as  ef¬ 
fective  with  their  messages  as 
editors  in  their  editorials,  he 
declared.  Messages  of  a  motor 
leader  like  Ford  or  an  aviation 
chief  like  Douglas  gain  public 
attention  equal  to  that  given 
Manchester  Boddy,  Los  Angeles 
News,  or  Chester  Rowell.  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  he  added. 

As  to  jingoists.  Smith  declared 
he  is  not  fearful  of  those  who 
protest  glamor  claims  for  soap 
as  long  as  “body  beautiful” 
statements  persuade  a  bobby 
soxer  to  wash  behind  her  ears. 
Nor  is  he  fearful  of  newspaper 
stories  which  describe  every 
woman  in  a  crime  case  as  beauti¬ 
ful  and  a  socialite. 

“I  am  fearful.”  he  said,  “of 
that  type  of  newspaper  slanting 
such  as  we  had  in  our  own  Los 
Angele.s  News  recently.  The 
headline  read:  'Four  airliners 
crash.  50  killed.’  ’The  story 
showed  that  only  one  of  the 
cra.shes  and  three  of  the  deaths 
had  occurred  in  this  country. 

“Some  editorial  bell  ringer 
should  have  noted  that  airlines 
today  are  safer  than  ever  be 
fore,  with  72%  more  traffic  and 
half  the  former  death  rate.  I 
will  say  this,  though.  ’There 
have  been  no  threats  from  the 
airlines,  nor  complaints,  because 
of  the  headline.” 

On  the  kept  press  jingoism. 


Smith 


Mr.  Smith  said  the  News  itself 
should  know,  “For,  as  Manches¬ 
ter  Boddy,  our  publisher,  has 
often  stated:  ‘We  were  con¬ 
ceived  in  bankruptcy,  reared  in 
panic  and  reorganize  every  six 
months  ’ 

“In  15  years  we  have  never 
found  the  need  to  slant  the  news 
for  anyone.  Banks  have  loaned 
us  money  only  because  we  have 
been  a  good  credit  risk.  We 
have  been  asked  some  embar¬ 
rassing  questions  when  we  have 
asked  for  loans.  But  we  have 
never  been  asked  one  on  our 
policy. 

“No  capitalist  has  ever  asked 
us  to  mortgage  our  financial  in¬ 
tegrity.  Of  course.”  he  added 
with  a  smile,  “we  have  been 
asked  to  provide  choice  Rose 
Bowl  game  tickets  at  the  last 
minute.” 

■ 

ANA  Meeting  Set 

The  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Association  of  National  Ad¬ 
vertisers  will  be  held  April  7-9 
at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 
The  meeting  will  be  open  only 
to  Association  members  and  in¬ 
vited  guests.  William  N.  Con¬ 
nolly  of  S.  C.  Johnson  Son, 
Inc.,  ANA  vicechairman,  is 
chairman  of  the  program  com¬ 
mittee. 


dena  (Calii.)  Star-News,  has 
announced  an  award  to  the 
publisher  oi  the  newspaper 
doing  the  best  job  oi  pro¬ 
moting  the  week.  Members 
oi  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  hove 
been  asked  to  ieoture  the 
classified  theme  during  the 
week  of  April  13  to  19. 


Paper  Drive  Aids 
Cit'jf  Playgrounds 

Muscatine,  la. — Through  the 
efforts  of  the  Muscatine  Journal 
in  spearheading  the  collection 
of  waste  paper,  the  city’s  play¬ 
grounds  have  benefited  by  the 
purchase  of  new  equipment 
from  the  sale  of  paper. 

Cooperative  newspaper  ads, 
sponsored  by  local  business 
firms,  together  with  news  stories 
in  the  Journal,  stimulated  civic 
groups  to  get  behind  the  weekly 
waste  paper  collections.  The 
Muscatine  plan  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Public  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Midwest  Con¬ 
sumers  of  Waste  Paper  as  one 
that  can  be  used  in  other  com¬ 
munities  and  a  special  brochure 
has  been  printed,  outlining  the 
program,  using  Journal  news 
stories  and  ads  as  examples. 


HURRY!  HURRY! 


Get  On  The  Bandwagon! 


AN  EXCITING  NEW  EPISODE  STARTS  FEBRUARY  7TH 
IN 


THE  NEBBS  By  HESS 

Americana  favorite  comic  strip  with  the 
**alt  age**  appeal. 

Write  or  wire  collect  for  terms,  samples 

THE  BELL  SYNDICATE,  Inc. 

247  W.  43rd  St.  "  gL„®  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


^he  Middle 
Class,  which  is 
the  backbone  of 
every  commu- 


rii^,  is  rather 
the  complete 
anatomy  of 
Washington, 
where  nearly 
everybody  is 
either  on  a 
Government 
payroll  or  cater¬ 
ing  to  the  lives 
and  homes  of 
Government 
employees. 


Cvefu^LocU^ 
a  c44Aio4neA  in 
TVaAJUnftoH 

BUY  GREAT  CIRCULATION 


Editor  and  Publiibtf 


TIMES-HERALD  .  262,216 
The  STAR  .  .  .  210,256 
The  POST  .  .  .  167,261 
The  NEWS  .  .  .  109,694 

as  of  September  30,  1946 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C 

★ 

National  Representative 
GEO.  A.  McDEVITT  CO. 
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When  you  think  of  “national”  advertising . . .  think  a  minute  of  this  fact;  26% 

of  all  U.  S.  drug  sales  are  made  in  only  17  counties,  among  only  19%  of  the  population. 

You  see.  markets  are  not  national  . . .  they’re  local.  Every  sale  your 

advertising  makes  is  a  local  transaction  between  a  local  consumer  and  a  local  dealer. 

Multiplied  many  times  in  many  markets  . . .  this  local  sale  builds  into  national  business. 


But  markets  differ  as 


■tilings  so  efficient. 


■""‘"‘tv 

to™"' 

ulhalNewVorW 


/  -a  lo. 


Irt.  uwr^«*  • 


'All  lUSINESS  IS  lOCAl”  AD  IN  lACKGROUND  IS  ONE  OE  SERIES  PI/lllSHED  SY  BUREAU  OE  ADVERTISING.  A.N.E.A. 
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opposed  to  the  existence  and  This  reversed  the  Coiit 

purposes  of  daily  newspapers.  IvtlV V  Jt  16SS  ^fvlM  Guard’s  peacetime  practiced 

“These  doctors,"  he  said,  “al-  j  promptly  making  public  the 

ways  appear  to  me  to  have  ad-  JShortllVGQ  CfS  lure  of  its  search  and  rescue  iZ 

ded  their  own  inhibitions  to  the  sions,  and  referring  reporters  to 

Hippocratic  oath, — I  hold  out  no  Navy  public  information  ofBcen 

hope  for  their  rugged  viewpoint  WOiHdlv^UJt?V*l  for  specific  detail  if  Navy  crsft 

as  I  feel  certain  that  the  news-  San  Dusgo,  Calif. _ Strong  ob-  or  personnel  are  involved. 

paper,  like  the  horseless  car-  jections  by  waterfront  reporters  Strong  protests  were  made  to 

riage,  is  here  to  stay."  of  San  Diego  and  Los  Angeles  Vice  Adm.  J.  B.  Oldendorf,  iin 

,  newspapers  cut  short  attempts  Naval  District  commandant  but 

by  the  Navy  to  restore  wartime  be  was  out  of  town  at  the  timt 

n*al-Mrfr-Vrr  censorship  on  news  of  Navy  Immediately  on  his  return,  b 

uei-mar-va  uecis  crashes.  held  a  conference  with  the  a? 

WU.MINCTON,  Del.,  —  The  Del-  Because  first  word  of  such  fected  reporters,  who  frankly 
Mar-Va  Press  Association  held  disasters  often  has  been  received  presented  their  complaints.  Thi 
its  annual  meeting  here  last  by  the  newspapers  from  the  result  was  a  plainly  wordod 
week  and  elected  Glenn  T.  Coast  Guard  in  its  reports  of  statement  by  Oldendorf  whici 
.lames  of  the  Centreville  (Md. )  mercy  missions  or  rescue  flights,  in  effect  rescinded  the  previou 
Record  -  Observer,  president;  the  11th  Naval  District  requested  Navy  directive. 

Ralph  Grapperhaus,  Del-Mar-Va  that  the  district  coast  guard  ■ 

News,  Selby ville,  Del.,  vicepresi-  commander  issue  a  restricting  B/JJe  HP 
dent;  W.  Muarray  Metten,  Wil-  directive.  /luas  /Mr  WirepnoiO 

mington  News-Journal,  secre-  The  directive,  dated  Jan.  15,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.— The 

tary-treasurer  ( reelected ) .  Jack  instructed  Coast  Guard  person-  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  has  added 
Culver,  Democratic  Messenger,  nel  that  "no  publicity  regarding  Associated  Press  wirephoto 
Snow  Hill,  Md.;  Joseph  H.  Mar-  the  Navy,  of  any  nature  whatso-  service.  A  new  photography  de 
tin,  Sunday  Star,  Wilmington,  ever,  be  given  out  by  any  per-  partment  has  been  installed  on 
and  Theodore  Townsend,  the  son  in  the  11th  Coast  Guard  the  third  floor  of  the  plant  to 
Chronicle,  Milford,  Del.,  were  District  to  any  press  represents-  speed  processing  for  the  en 
named  directors.  tive."  graver. 


Howard  Hits 
Doctors  Who 
Withhold  News 


PENNS  y  L  V  A  N  I  A  —  (ConHnued) 
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Here  are  sample  tables  showing  the  new  and 
exclusive  data  on  counties  and  cities  that  will 
appear  in  sales  management’s  forthcoming 
18th  annual  Survey  of  Buying  Power,  to  be 
published  May  10th,  (Tables  reduced  from 
7  inch  width  and  give  dummy  figures  only.) 

New  Features  in  the  1947  Survey  include: 

1.  City  and  county  data  listed  together  (cities 
indented  under  corresponding  county). 

2.  The  only  1947  estimates  of  local  popula¬ 
tions,  prepared  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Census. 

3.  Complete  metropolitan  county  area  data 


following  the  city  and  county  tables  for  eack 
state.  I 

For  all  the  details  about  the  new  1947  Surver 
and  how  you  can  use  it  in  media  promotioi 
write  and  ask  for  a  copy  of  “How  to  Defm 
and  Sell  A  Local  Market,”  our  12-page  bro¬ 
chure  just  off  the  press. 

Closing  date  for  reservations  in  the  city  am 
county  section  of  the  Survey  is  March  lOti 
and  all  advertisers  are  urged  to  make  resei 
vations  well  in  advance  since  position  will  lx 
assigned  on  a  first-come, 
first-served  basis.  ra  R  /-\ 


MANAGEMENT 


386  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

333  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  I,  III. 

15  East  de  lo  Guerra,  Santo  Barbora,  Calif. 

EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  PebrMry  I. 


Can  you  imagine  how  Zalophus  californianus  would  manufacturer,  merchant  and  consumer  alike.  In  a  single  word, 
look  on  a  32-sheet ...  or  what  its  effect  would  be  "a^e  creates  a  vivid  picture  of  the  product ...  of  what 

L _ _ <1 . L..  il;.  »« c_i  i  xt  it  looks  like  and  what  it  does ...  of  how  it  tastes  and  how  it  feels. 


tiiiTmu 


on  the  box  office?  That’s  exactly  why  this  “Falstaff 
with  flippers”  is  known  professionally  by  another 
and  more  familiar,  more  descriptive  name — the 
seal.  As  such,  he  delights  his  public  daily  by  juggling 
the  ball  like  a  Brooklyn  outfielder — and  earns  plenty 
of  fish  doing  it. 

The  benefits  of  strong  brand  identification  through  advertising 
for  all  of  the  products  that  America  buys  and  sells  are  shared  by 


It  eliminates  the  costly  process  of  purchasing  by  trial  and  error 
. . .  reduces  sales  and  merchandising  costs  which  are  reflected 
in  lower  prices  to  the  ultimate  user.  In  every  major  market, 
consistent  use  of  the  leading  newspaper  is  essential  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  preference  for  your  brand.  Central  Indiana,  with  its 
$1,624,891,000  income,  is  such  a  market.  And  The  Indianapolis 
News,  with  the  largest  daily  circulation  in  Indiana’s  publishing 
history,  is  unquestionably  the  leading  newspaper. 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation 
FIRST  in  daily  advertising 

FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 


Owning  and  Operating 
Radio  Station  Wl BC 


THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 

/4(oHe.  “Doe.!  ^06 


C.  WALTER  McCARTY,  Prcsidanf  «nd  Ganaral  Managar  •  DAN  A.  CARROLL,  1 10  E.  42nd  Straat,  Naw  York  17  •  THE  JOHN  E.  LUTZ  CO.,  Tribuna  Towar,  Chicago  1 1 
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“History  shows  that  family 
names  in  the  beginning  were, 
at  best,  either  descriptive  of  the 
person,  his  occupation  or  the 
place  from  which  he  came. 
( Miyamoto  came  to  Honolulu  47 
years  ago  from  the  district  of 
Musashi  in  Japan.) 

“Hence  Musa-shiya  the  Shirt- 
Honolulu — The  ads  of  Musa-  maker,  which  carried  with  it 
shiya  the  Shirtmaker,  written  in  past  good  will,  associated  the 
his  own  style  of  pidgin  English,  product  with  the  name,  made 
are  brightening  the  pages  of  the  the  name  human  and  therefore 
Star-Bulletin  again.  more  interesting,  and  gave  it  a 

Ever  since  the  first  of  the  certain  amount  of  isolation.  Re¬ 
series  appeared  in  1920,  Musa-  suit — Miyamoto  senior  now  an- 
shiya’s  fame  and  fortune  have  swers  even  more  readily  to 
.  ..  ,  increased  seemingly  out  of  all  Musa-shiya  than  he  does  to 
proportion  to  the  power  of  ad-  Miyamoto.” 
vertising.  The  ads  themselves  employ 

Yet  it  was  the  power  of  ad-  the  pidgin  jargon  peculiar  to  an 
vertising  alone  that  made  the  elderly  Japanese.  They  won 
dealer  in  cloths  and  shirtings  two  trophies  in  competitions 
known  throughout  the  English-  sponsored  by  Pacific  Coast  ad- 
speaking  world.  And  it  was  this  vertising  clubs  and  have  been 
same  power  that  raised  his  busi-  reprinted  widely, 
ness  from  a  humble  shop  in  the  editions  of  a  booklet  con- 

older  section  of  Honolulu  to  a  taining  collections  of  the  ads 
new  and  modern  establishment  were  printed  and  soon  sold  out 
at  fashionable  Waikiki.  During  the  war,  the  Musa- 

The  idea  for  Musa-shiya’s  ads  shiya  ads  were  discontinued. 

( his  real  name  is  Chotaro  Miya-  Now  they  are  being  revised  and 


Pidgin  English 
Copy  Amuses 
Honolulu  Again 


Small  A  &  P's 
Get  New  Ads 
In  Chatty  Style 


tM  VaP  today  Scramb 
.  .  aM  Mfiall  cubaa 
(Uvor«l  CHED-O-BtT 
last  minut*  of  oooking  ■ 
fanuly!  (THeywontiw 


cfermild. 

EIGHT 


full-bodied 
HRCLI  beat  They  aJJ  a«r 
ot  <  tbinc.  tHnicb— you  cani 
AAP  C^'PKE  for  freahnaa 


Yoa'va  im  ilea  bow  amootb  a 
buttery-Aarorad  maabad  prtatc 


•Mir-MCOM*  lOMlMm 

A  fn>tbty  popular  b«rr|^-ar  i 

PREr*AK*En  APACHETTI  f 
tha  AAF  It's  pepped  up  wii 


Good  Neighbor  Policy 


Imaginative! 


Easy  to  Read! 

Technicaliy 

Accurate! 


A  TRIP  TO 
THE  MOON 


Another  Extra  Feature  at  NO  Extra  Cost 
— Exclusive  to  Clients  of 


•*  Current  Circulation 
(Week  Ending  Dec.  8) 
281,391  Sunday 
165,289  Daily 


am 


There  seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer’s  con¬ 
sistent  record  of  circulation  gains.  In  an  impressive  upward  swing,  the 
past  five  years  have  established  a  striking  total  increase  that  averages 
60,000  copies  both  daily  and  Sunday,  (an  increase  of  35%  Daily  and 
31%  Sunday),  resulting  in 

A  PRESENT  CIRCULATION  OF 

273,594*  SUNDAY 
164,199*  DAILY 

And  more  important  still  is  the  fact  that  even  with  the  subsiding 
of  Seattle’s  great  influx  of  war  workers,  the  upward  trend  is  continuing. 

In  busy,  growing  Seatde,  twelfth  city  in  the  nation  in  retail  sales, 
the  trend  is  to  the  Post-Intelligencer.  Let  the  reader’s  choice  be  your 
choice  in  presenting  your  sales  message  to  this  rich  market. 

*ABC  Publither^s  Sistemtnl 
September  30»  1 946 
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Free  Publicity  Ride 
A  Syndicate  Problem 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


PROMOTION  MEN  hoping  to 

publicize  some  national  health 
drive  or  week  through  stickers 
pasted  on  comic  strip  originals 
are  due  for  a  less  enthusiastic 
reception  than  the  Government’s 
War  Loan,  fat  and  paper  sal¬ 
vage  stickers  received  during 
the  war. 

“The  rising  tide  of  such  re¬ 
quests  has  become  a  bit  embar¬ 
rassing.”  NEA  Service’s  Fea¬ 
ture  Editor  Ernest  Lynn  key¬ 
noted  the  attitude  of  a  major¬ 
ity  of  syndicates  to  the  recent 
“flood”  of  requests.  He  added, 

“If  this  trend  keeps  up,  I  am 
afraid  we  will  just  have  to  take 
a  definite  stand  against  using 
any  stickers  for  any  cause.” 

There  Are  Exceptions 

Most  of  the  syndicates  did  not 
expect  to  go  that  far,  they  told 
Editor  &  Publisher,  and  named 
the  tuberculosis  seals.  Red  Cross 
and  possibility  the  cancer  drive 
and  March  of  Dimes  as  appeals 
suflSciently  national  and  ac¬ 
cepted  to  continue  to  gain 
syndicate  support.  Bell  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  president,  John  N. 
Wheeler,  however,  noted  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  occasional  use  and  no 
plans  for  a  change. 

Except  for  the  widely  estab¬ 
lished  drives  “We  feel  that  local 
editors'  option  should  prevail.  .  . 
that  comic  strips  and  other  fea¬ 
tures  should  be  delivered  to 
the  editors  as  sold,"  Bruce  Hor¬ 
ton  expressed  the  Register  & 
Tribune  Syndicate’s  attitude. 


mats  of  special  drawings  by 
some  of  its  leading  comic  ar¬ 
tists — with  only  one  string: 
campaigns  sending  out  these 
mats  must  offer  them  first  to 
the  local  newspaper  carrying 
the  feature  and  only  if  rejected 
to  the  other  papers. 

McClure  Syndicate  even  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  refused  all  such 
“gadgets,”  but  was  glad  to  have 
the  campaign  managers  talk  an 
artist  into  giving  the  drive  a 
push  through  a  comic  strip  se 
quence  or  continuity. 

New  Syndicate 
IF  A  SALESMAN  is  traveling  to 
sell  Overseas  News  Agency’s 
news  service,  he  might  as  well 
sell  features  too— so  a  new  syn¬ 
dicate,  Press  Features,  Inc.,  has 
been  organized  with  H.  R. 
Wishengrad.  ONA  editor,  as  edi¬ 
tor;  W.  M.  Thompson,  former 
Sunday  editor  of  the  Cincinnati 
Enquirer,  as  sales  manager,  and 


Hanan  Priscilla 


Cartoonists  Board,  acting  as 
liaison  with  OWI,  and  a  one¬ 
time  118-pound  boxing  cham¬ 
pion.  His  work  has  appeared 
in  the  national  magazines  and  in 
a  one-man  show  at  the  Keppler 
Galleries. 

Panel  from  Canada 
GENERAL  FEATURES  COR¬ 
PORATION  went  to  Canada 
for  its  panel  “In  Our  Time,”  by 
Howie  Hunt,  already  syndicated 
there  by  New  Era  Enterprises 
during  the  past  five  months. 
Though  23,  Hunt  has  been  a 
professional  artist  many  years, 
studied  in  Toronto  and  did  a 
full-page  cartoon  feature  and 
strip  for  Crosswinds  while  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Royal  Canadian  Air 
Force. 

Canadian  Color  Page 
IN  A  MOVE  that  transferred  a 
28-year-old  humor  page  and  an 
18  -  year  -  old  illustrate  story 
from  the  Toronto  Star  Weekly 
to  the  Montreal  Standard  comic 
and  magazine  sections,  the 
Standard  has  add^  James  Frise, 
artist,  and  Gregory  Clark,  writ¬ 
er,  to  its  staff.  Frise  has  been 
drawing  a  folksy  black  and 
white  half-standard  page  under 
the  title  of  “Birdseye  Center.” 
In  its  transfer  to  the  Standard, 
the  four-panel  feature  will  lose 
its  well-known  title  and  gain 

(Continued  on  page  65) 
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but  it  might  have  been  many  of 
the  syndicate  executives  speak - 
Ing. 

Tlie  problem  how  many  of 
these  worthy  causes  to  serve  is 
not  merely  a  matter  of  infring¬ 
ing  on  a  local  editor’s  preroga¬ 
tives.  Stickers  suitable  for  U.S. 
distribution  must  be  routed  out 
when  a  feature  is  sold  abroad. 

King  Features  Syndicate. 
which  has  a  large  foreign  sale, 
used  the  stickers  only  during 
the  war  and  now  offers  the 
drives  which  request  publicity 


Harold  Renneck  as  a  salesman. 

As  first  features  PF  is  offer¬ 
ing  a  pantomime  strip,  “Louie, 
by  Harry  Hanan  and  a  panel, 
‘Round  and  About,”  by  Louis 
Priscilla.  The  strip  comes  from 
England,  where  it  has  run  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  years  in  the 
publication,  People. 

The  panel  artist,  Priscilla,  is 
vicepresident  of  the  Art  Stu¬ 
dent  League,  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Cartoonists 
Society,  chairman  of  the  War 


IS 


Our  sditor  first  mat  this  charactar  in 
London  last  summar.  Louia  mada  him 
lauqh  out  loud,  as  ha's  dona  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  war-waary  Britishars.  Wa'II 
bat  you  all  tha  taa  in  England  that 
daad-pan  Louia  will  giro  your  raad- 
ars  a  haarty,  daily  chuckla. 


Better  WIRE  for  Rates  and  Samples. 


1  PRESS  FEATURES. 

INC. 

|104  E.  41ST  STREET 

NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y.  | 

Here  are  four  suggestions:—!.  Take 
advantage  of  new  Tax  Developments. 
2.  Keep  informed  on  latest  trends  in 
Indust^.  8.  Watch  vital  events  in 
Washington.  4.  Keep  informed  on  price 
trends  of  materials. 

The  above  is  the  kind  of  information 
you  get  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal. 
On  page  1,  every  Wednesday,  you  get 
m  Tax  Report  which  summarizes  im¬ 
portant  Tax  Developments.  Evepr 
nursday  you  get  a  Business  Bulletin 
which  you  latest  trend-making 
{news  in  business  and  industry.  Every 
IHday  you  get  Washington  Wire,  a 
column  of  news  about  vital  events  in 
the  nation’s  capitaL  You  are  also 
promptly  inform^  on  every  major  new 
l^velopment  relating  to  Labor,  Ma¬ 
terials,  Prices,  Marketing,  Foreign 
Trade,  Commo^ties,  War  Assets,  Fi- 
Inance  and  World  Events. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  is  the  com- 
Iplete  business  daily.  Has  largest  staff 
of  writers  on  business  and  finance.  The 
only  business  paper  served  by  all  four 
big  press  associations.  Try  it  for  8 
months.  Just  tear  out  this  ad  and 
attach  check  for  |6 and maiL  Trialsub- 
{scription,  |5  for  8  months— 77  issues 
On  U.  S.  and  Possessions).  et  s.i 

WALL  STREET  JOURNAL 

|44  Broad  Street,  New  York  4,  N.  Y. 


mmi 

mm\ 

EDITORl 

I  shall  appreciate  ad¬ 
vice  from  some  keen, 
alert,  promotion-minded 
feature  editor  who  is 
ever  searching  for  some¬ 
thing  out  of  the  beatn 
track — something  differ¬ 
ent,  with  a  wide  appeal 
to  both  men  and  women. 

A  feature  column  1 
have  developed  is  the 
end-result  of  several 
years  of  research,  study 
and  work. 

While  I  have  bought 
and  used  features  of  all 
kinds  for  many  yean,  I 
don’t  think  I  know  it  all. 

I  desire  candid,  critical, 
constructive  advice  to  aid 
me  in  gettting  the  grem¬ 
lins  out  of  my  column  so 
it  will  rank  four-belk 

I  am  in  the  South  at 
present  Your  letter  will 
reach  me  if  addressed  to: 

Box  6485 

Care,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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\\aUinu»re 


/omeo. 


That  calls  for  a  new  approach  to  Maryland  marketing. 
For  now,  more  than  ever,  you  need  the  biggest  paper 
to  cover  bigger  Baltimore.  You  need  the  News-Post 
—  for  19  years  Baltimore’s  first  paper  —  to  make  the 
most  of  your  Baltimore  opportunity. 


57,000  Baltimore  Families 
Nobody  Knew  Were  There 


Now  the  facts  are  out.  For  the  first  time  since  the 
1940  U.  S.  Census,  there’s  an  accurate  full  count  of 
Baltimore  families.  New  research  by  the  Baltimore 
Health  Department  —  plus  similar  studies  by  cooper¬ 
ating  government  units*  —  shows  321,158  dwelling 
units  in  the  Baltimore  City  Zone. 

That’s  57,620  families  more  than  the  last  previous 
authoritative  figure  —  57,620  families  working,  living, 
earning,  spending  in  busy  Baltimore  —  and  reading 
Baltimore  newspapers. 


FIGURE  IT  OUT  FOR  YOURSELF 


To  cover  321,158  families*  in  Baltimore’s  City  Zone, 
you  can’t  do  without  the  News-Post’s  194,063  circu¬ 
lation,  Baltimore’s  biggest. 


FOR  1947,  MORE  THAN 
EVER,  irS  THE 
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challenged  at  this 


Blalock  Heads 


>^001601,’ 


Sports  Writers 
Get  Break  on 
Air  Crash  Yarn 


►^4  C  1-  postwar  conditions^ 

South  Carohna  * 

newspapers  have  become 
anything,  worse  instead  of V 

(xSoOCiailOn  ter  during  the  past  year.’’ 

CoT.uMBiA,  S.  C. — The  South  Expanding  his  subject,  v 
Carolina  Press  Association,  con-  Forrest  reported:  “Whereas  t 
cliidinp  its  annual  meeting  and  portant  proposals  for  wp 
Mid-Winter  Institute  here,  freedom  of  information  ha- 
elected  .T.  M.  Plalock.  president  been  before  the  United  Natic- 
'  ‘  ’  "j-  since  its  first  assembly  in 

to  don,  these  proposals  are  toe 
so  far  from  concrete  action  • 
the  various  nations  in  the  » 
sembly  that  any  discussion 
them  is  startlingly  premature 
“A  gesture  has  been  ma; 

_  '  meaning 
the  term,  ‘Freedom  of  Infor.-r 
tion.’  Good  heavens!  A  rcce 
survey  shows  that  of  54  coi. 

members  of  the  Uni;? 
Nations,  29  of  these  have  ve- 
effective  barriers  against  free 
dom  of  information.  No  wonder 
there  is  reluctance  on  the  p«- 
of  these  nations  to  do  more  tho 
agree  to  study  the  question." 


ON  an  item  telling  about  the 
general  strike  in  Havana  to 
protest  the  high  cost  of  living, 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  headline  read: 

GENERAL  STROKE  IN 
HAVANA 

Airliries  OVER  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  of  th'*  Cohimhia  State  and  Co 
fa.,  kill-  j  lumbia  Record,  president. 

'ell  cov-  T-,  A  TiMir  ->  succeed  Allison  Lee.  editor  and 

m-Salem  ®  publisher  of  the  Laurens  Adi'er- 

it  it  was  portal-to-portal  pay  in  the  !f. 

and  not  Others  elected  were:  R.  J. 

lich  won  Indianapolis,  Jan.  22.  publisher,  Aiken  Standard 

'  '  ^  and  Review,  first  vicepresident:  about  studying  the  rrc-r.i. 

s  editor  ,  J.  M.  O’Dowd.  Florence  Morn-  the  term,  ‘Freedom  of  Info* 

)  Hamp-  LOVEMAN  S  department  store  jug  News,  second  viceoresident:  .  ^  . 

or,  were  has  sch^uled  its  advertising  jj  q  Booker,  publisher.  Lan- 
shop  at  on  the  society  page  of  the  Birm-  caster  News,  reelected  secretary:  tries, 

:  shortly  ingham  (Ala.)  Post  for  years.  3,^^  Charles  Peace,  business 

Jan.  12,  Recent^  its  copy  featured  H  &  R  manager.  Greenville  News  and 

ih  to  the  rifles.  Said  the  ad;  xen  to  one  Piedmont,  treasurer, 

ight  655  Ihis  .22  caliber  repea^r  rifle  .  .  .  Thg  following  were  elected  di- 
»  Miami  is  the  gun  for  you.  Right  ^ong-  rectors:  Judson  Chapman,  edi- 
tfirginia.  ^^s  an  item  headed.^^  Plans  Greenville  Piedmont:  Sam 

)  secure  for  Wedding  Announced.  L  Latimer  Jr.,  editor,  Columbia 

nes,  the  ■  State:  S.  C.  DePass,  dean.  Uni¬ 
way  to  the  storv  in  the  Parkersburg  ’’o-sity  of  South  Carolina  School 

85  miles  (Pa. )  Post  told  about  the  Bor-  oi  Journalism:  Ed  DeCamp,  pub- 
n-Salem,  ough  Fathers'  efforts  to  solve  lisher.  Grit  and  Steel,  Gaffnev:  has  been  is 

budget  matters,  but  the  heading  Ed  Burch.  Greer  Citizen;  W.  W.  N.  C.,  by  the 
iampton  read:  Pegram,  Chester  News;  and  Mr.  in  connection 

ey  aided  BOROUGH  FATHEDS  Lee.  change  in  c 

ey  went  HAVE  BUDGET  TROUBLE  Wilbur  Forrest,  president  of  Charlotte  ( N. 
y,  Spen-  ,  the  American  Society  of  News-  new  corporal 

Sit'^^/or  ‘THE  Models  Just  Can’t  De-  the  News  Publish 

^nts  for  cide— ’’  led  readers  of  the  San  P.^q^I 

iNo  Francisco  ( Calif. )  Chronicle  into 
the  Sun-  the  details  of  a  new  pay  scale 
tion  so  foi"  draped  and  undraped  posing  , 

>  to’  ppt  being  sought  by  members  of  the  .-aj 
•omnifti  S.  F.  Models’  Association.  The 
story  went  on:  “The  new  rates 
*  are  $1.50  an  hour  rap^.  $2  an 
h-  hour  in  the  all-together." 


Ifntrx  AMOTHtn  Rsasom  Wm 
Htws  Melt  Use  Pness  Wieeiest 
i  ExuusiveitU 


Our  commercial  manager  has  betn 
about  everything  in  the  newspapn 
business  —  reporter,  war  corre 
spondent,  business  manager  and 
even  part  owner.  He  knows  what 
newsmen  want  from  a  communi¬ 
cations  company  in  the  way  ol 
service — and  he  sees  that  they  gel 


JOHN  PARKERSON 

When  you  want  your  messages  to  have  the 
personal  attention  only  a  trained  newspaper 

SEND  VIA  PREWI 


organization  can  give 

7OT  WOnLP'S  OMiy  COMMUNiCATIOMS 
CAnRiBR  SPECtFiCAUY  OESiGMEP 
TO  SERVE  THE  PRESS. 


EVENING 


MOENING  and  SUNDAY 


BEST  READ 
IN  THE  UPPER 
MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY 


St.  Paul,  Minn. — Nearly  500 
employes  of  the  St.  Paul  Dis¬ 
patch  and  Pioneer  Press  had 
chest  X-rays  made  for  tubercu¬ 
losis  diagnosis,  recently. 


Executive  ond  Sales  OfBce,  1475  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  II 
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Stassen,  Thomas,  Sturges,  Chandler,  Gage  to  Judge  IPI  Essay  Contest 


Sorman  Chandler 


Weiley  A.  Sturges 


Lowell  Thomas 


Harold  E.  Stassen 


Over  150  Schools  will 
Participate  in  Contest 


New  Essay  Certificate  Designed  by  DaBoii 


Judges  who  will  select  the  thirty  national 
prize  winners  in  the  11th  Annual  Essay 
Contest  sponsored  by  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Graphic  Arts  Education  Association  were 
recently  announced. 

Harry  L.  Gage,  Vice-President  of  Mer- 
genthaler  Linotype  Company,  will  be 
chairman  of  the  five-man  jury.  Others 
selected  are:  Harold  E.  Stassen,  former 
Governor  of  Minnesota  and  possible 
presidential  candidate  in  1948;  Lowell 
Thomas,  well-known  radio  news  com¬ 
mentator;  Wesley  A.  Sturges,  Dean  of 
Yale  University,  School  of  Law;  Norman 
Chandler,  President  and  Publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

Thousands  of  students  in  more  than 
130  high  schools,  junior  high  schools  and 
preparatory  schools  will  participate  in  the 
contest  by  writing  essays  on  the  subject 
''Printing’s  Place  in  the  Postwar  World.” 
EacI:  school  selects  the  two  best  essays 
submitted  by  its  students;  and  these,  in 
addition  to  receiving  local  prizes,  become 
eligible  for  the  national  awards. 

The  essay  contest  is  primarily  educa¬ 
tional  in  purpose.  Its  aim  is  to  help  in  the 
dissemination  among  students  of  print¬ 
ing  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  vital 
importance  of  printing  in  the  world  of 
today.  Recently  the  contest  was  approved 
by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals. 


In  response  to  a  request  for  a  brief  auto¬ 
biography  for  Keeping  in  Touch,  Air. 
Da  Boll,  designer  of  the  1947  Essay  Contest 
Certificate,  sent  IPI  the  following  self  in¬ 
terview  which  is  reproduced  verbatim. 

Raymond  Franklin  Da  Boll,  born  June 
19, 1892,  of  Yankee  and  Scotch  parents 
on  farm  near  Clyde,  N.  Y.  Can’t  recall 
when  his  interest  in  ABCs  began,  but 
remembers  career  came  close  to  ending 
in  eighth  year  when  he  waded  beyond 
depth  in  Erie  Canal.  Tendency  to 
"overstep”  persists;  frequently  puts  him 
in  hot  water — sometimes  by  accident; 
more  often  by  design.  Insists  it’s  de¬ 
signers  business  to  know  where  to  draw 
the  line  (literally  and  figuratively)  and 
should  be  allowed  to  do  so  with  min¬ 
imum  of  art  direction. 

Studied  Design  at  Rochester-Athe- 
naeumand  Mechanics  Institute— 1SK)9— 
1911;  also  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  in 
1912.  Stayed  to  do  advertising  layout 
and  lettering.  Gained  most  valuable  ex¬ 
perience  under  Oswald  Cooper  in  early 
20s;  owes  much  to  kindly  interest  of 
late  W.  A.  Kittredge;  also  to  attendance 
since  1937  of  informal  evening  classes 
conducted  by  Ernst  F.  Deletterer,  cus¬ 
todian  of  rare  books  and  mms.  in  New¬ 
berry  Library. 

A  free  lance  since  1929.  Finds  book 
design  preferable  to  advertising  but  less 
peohtable.  Fear  of  the  deadline  has  long 
since  convinced  him  that  Thoreau  was 
right.  Does  large  part  of  his  work  at 
country  home  near  Hinsdale. 


Most  widely  known  work  is  calli¬ 
graphic  institutional  ad  for  A.  E. 
Aveyard,  November  1942;  later  litho¬ 
graphed  and  sent  to  U.  S.  Army  and 
Navy  Chaplains  throughout  world,  and 
to  clergymen,  public  officials,  libraries, 
etc.  in  U.  S.  A. 

Member — STA;  AIGA  (27  Chicago 
Designers)  CLFF  Dwellers,  Westerners. 
Has  talent  for  involvement  in  extra 
curricula  projects  for  good  of  certain 
"causes”  with  uncertain  outcome  and 
no  income. 

(I  doubt  if  my  family  life — musical  as¬ 
pirations —  frustrations,  etc.  should  be 
told  here.) 
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NYC  Lensmen  Work 
In  Federal  Courtroom 


City.  that  in  only  a  few  places 

The  federal  building  guards,  throughout  Pennsylvania  have 
long  trained  in  barring  anyone  absolute  rules  been  established 
with  cameras,  halted  the  news-  by  local  courts  either  for  or 
men  as  usual,  but  one  photog-  against  picture  taking  in  court- 
rapher  parked  his  camera  out-  rooms  during  trials, 
side  and  gained  admittance  to  Under  Rule  223  of  the  Penn- 
the  private  office  of  a  federal  sylvania  Supreme  Court,  adopt- 
judge.  ed  Sept.  8,  1938,  the  court  “shall 

Occasion  for  heavy  picture  prohibit”  picture  taking  during 
coverage,  he  explained,  was  the  the  conduct  of  a  trial, 
unprecedented  demonstration  of  Carter  reported  that  conversa- 
television  to  members  of  the  tions  with  court  officials  and  at- 
Federal  Communications  Com-  torneys  indicate  that  chief  op- 
mission,  who  took  over  the  larg-  position  lies  in  the  confusion 
est  federal  courtroom  in  the  incident  to  flash  bulbs.  Some 
city  .  .  .  that  used  by  the  Circuit  judges  admit  they  would  be  will- 
Court  of  Appeals.  ing  to  reconsider  the  subject  if 

The  federal  judge  told  the  pictures  could  be  taken  in 
photographer  the  rule  against  silence. 

cameras  in  the  courthouse  Walters'  Advice  Included 

Prr  QuesUonnaire  replies  indi- 
ChaiSian  Charles^.  iSnnyT  Jr!  ®Tn"eK  'to 

conferred  with  his  four  associ-  Oliver  Keller  _  _ 

ates  and  opened  the  deors  to  ac-  .S^The  *^Pitts’  Photographers  are  ready,  and 

creditetl  news  photographers.  r»n  into  ^hen  the  judge  either  leaves  the 

More  than  300  persons  were  nhoW^aohers  ^ench  or  gives  the  nod  of  per- 

crowded  into  the  ^rtroom  to  ^iet^re  mission.  .  ' 

see  the  engineers’  tests  of  color  ifo  course,  are  careful  about  the 

and  black  and  white  television.  prpsidpnt^T^ae  '^t^to^nS)  timing  because  of  the  fact  they 
The  cameramen's  flash  bulbs  be-  thpv  a  flash.” 

came  part  of  the  event,  mem-  f  Carter  said  he  believes  the 

bers  of  the  FCC  and  others  being  rouf  Problem  is  for  newspapers  as  a 

curious  to  determine  what  effect  !!!.with^ou^*suc^  Judee  Harold  relaxa- 

sudden  brilliant  light  would  ^  tion  from  top  sources  and  mean- 

have  on  televised  pictures.  '^hile  for  individual  newspapers 

For  the  most  part,  the  pho-  ^hl^Ampr  discuss  the  matter  with  their 

tographera  worked  alongside*^  re-  „  si?  AsfoJiaUon  S  si^oDort  =0“^*. 

porters  at  press  tables,  but  their  15,!  ‘  '  support  “Perhaps  if  the  PNPA  execu- 

chore  was  much  simpler.  The  "'s  oojecuons.  committte  decided  the  time 

writers  had  to  cope  with  dis-  Noting  a  picture  in  the  Cnt-  pjpg  jq  take  formal 

cussions  of  ambient  illumination,  Daily  Ncuts  taken  during  action,”  he  wrote  in  his  report, 

footlamberts.  and  the  effect  of  course  of  a  ‘  love  murder,  "and  backed  that  action  with  a 

neutral  density  filters.  which  appeared  over  eight  col-  get  ©f  sound  arguments  which 

At  one  point,  after  lengthy  umns.  Carter  wrote  to  Executive  would  carry  the  collective 

testimony  on  lighting  effects,  Editor  ®®®ii  ^  Waltere  asking  weight  of  all  the  newspapers  of 

an  expert  was  asked :  “What  details.  Carter  said  he  thinks  the  state,  more  and  more  speedy 

does  that  all  show?”  He  replied,  the  reply  pretty  well  sets  up  the  progress  might  be  made.” 

‘Really,  I  don’t  know.”  pattern.  TTie  matter  is  due  for  consid- 

Purpose  of  the  hearing  was  “The  idea  is  getting  across  eration  at  PNPA’s  meetings  dur- 
to  determine  whether  the  FCC  that  a  man  with  a  camera  has  ing  the  year, 
should  put  color  television  on  a  just  about  the  same  status  as  ■ 

commercial  basis,  as  requested  the  men  with  the  pencil  and  mi  •  i 

by  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys-  typewriter.  The  Catholic  Church  All  m  Q  UOy  S  W OIK 
tern  and  opposed  by  Radio  Cor-  was  one  of  the  early  organiza-  Minneapolis — A  brief  mention 
poration  of  America,  Allen  B.  tions  to  recognize  that  the  pres-  by  Frank  Mclnerny,  Minneapo- 
duMont  Laboratories  and  others,  ence  of  a  photographer  in  no  its  Daily  Times  columnist, 

wise  violates  the  dignity  of  the  brought  a  veritable  shower  of 
PNPA  Compiles  Data  church.  skates  into  a  Minneapolis  pre- 

On  Courtroom  PirhirAQ  “Of  course,  we  all  know  that  cinct  police  station  for  needy 

PHILADELPHIA  — A  question- 

papers  developed  a  diversified  nvl5 

opinion  on  whether  publishers  ^  ®  ^ 

should  meve  in  concert  to  ob-  ibat. 

tain  more  freedom  for  photogra-  Our  photographers  always 
phers  in  court  proceedings.  ask  permission  of  the  judge. 

Twenty-eight  dailies  and  twe  and  they  work  in  advance  with 
weeklies  favored  the  picture  the  judge  in  making  arrange- 
taking.  Sixteen  dailies  and  14  n™ents  for  the  proper  placing  of 
weeklies  reported  either  op-  camera,  etc.,  so  u  to  be  as  un¬ 
posed  to  taking  pictures  in  court  obtrusive  as  possible, 
during  trials  or  weren’t  particu-  “I  don’t  know  of  a  single  Chi- 
larly  interested.  Many  of  the  cago  judge  who  bars  a  photog- 
newspapers  filing  replies  said  rapher.  However,  some  of  the 
the  issue  had  never  come  up,  judges  still  prefer  to  be  off  the 
while  a  few  reported  courtroom  bench  when  the  picture  is  taken, 
picture  taking  is  forbidden.  This  custom  is  gradually  fading. 

John  H.  C^er.  editor  of  the  Here’s  the  way  it  works: 

Lancatter  New  Era,  was  chair-  "The  photographers  get  set  up 


ness,”  while  the  of 
Fourth  Estate  is  that  of  “mtl 
t«‘ning  the  right  of  protest*  1 

JUST  THE  TIN-TYPE!  Richards  Elected 

Here's  “proof"  that  Utah’s  Cen-  If  the  American  press  can- 
enennial  Committeeman  Glen  W.  out  its  responsibilities,  ‘‘it  r; 
Perrins,  news  editor  of  the  Ogden  not  only  save  freedom  for  Ax-] 
Standard-Examiner,  is  ready  for  ica.  but  also  for  the  world,"  fr 
the  Mormon  Centennial.  The  speaker  said.  He  declared  ne». 
lady  with  a  nosegay  of  violets  papermen  must  be  “everla.- 
is  Mrs.  Perrins— in  her  pioneer  o!**  « - 

costume.  Perrins  is  a  Mormon 

the  re-election  of  V.  P.  Ric« 
and  then  motion  to  the  bailiff,  ards.  publisher.  Winsloic  jf- 
He  notifies  the  judge  that  the  and  Holbrook  Tribune-Wewi  t 

- u . j..  presi^jent. 

Jack  Lynch,  managing  ed;;:- 
w  -  .  Republic  and  Gazette,  was  eis; 

The  photographers,  of  ed  first  vicepresident;  Lynn  i.: 
.  *..i  *v.„  liams,  publisher.  Chandler  i- 

zonan,  second  vicepresident,  a:: 
Charles  Willis,  publisher,  Prj 
Dirt,  mining  publication,  was  :• 
elected  secretary-treasurer. 


. . .  And  the  Womon's  Section  of  Tk  D«< 
Times  Herotd  helps  Dollos  womcs  t)) 
their  lourels  os  among  the  best  dieiv 
women  in  America  by  feoturing  tkUK 
trends  and  styles  of  the  fashion  world. 

7h«  OoffotTim#!  Herald  ho$  fht  prtoftM  c':.' 
tion  of  any  nowtpopor  in  fht  p/oiptfovi 
COvnfy  OqI/qi  ABC  Morkot. 


LET  US  BIND  YOUR  FILES 

ODR  FILES  ARB  CUSTOM  BUIt/r 
AND  UMCONDmONALLT 
OUARANTEBD 

PRICES  ON  REQUEST 

O.  J.  FORMAN  CO. 

MONMOUTH.  ILLINOIS 


Dallae'  Orrmtmn  Nawepopee 
ifaprasanfdrf  Ay 
Tm  MANHAM  COINMNY 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Fabraary  L 


f  101  TOR  R 


HOW  IT  SERVES  IN  YOUR  HOME 


The  structural  uses  illustrated  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  requisite 
to  sound,  low-maintenance  construction.  But  in  addition,  there  is 
copper  wiring  throughout  your  house,  and  copper  and  copper  alloy 
parts  in  all  those  convenient,  laborsaving  electrical  appliances  .  .  . 
in  your  radio,  telephone,  refrigerator,  and  in  the  controls  that  give 
you  automatic  heat. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  everyday  things  we  could  not  enjoy  were 
it  not  for  copper  and  copper  alloys.  No  other  metals  do  so  many 
jobs  so  well^because  no  others  combine  so  advantageously  the  prop¬ 
erties  of  strength,  workability,  freedom  from  rust,  high  electrical 
and  thermal  conductivity,  and  high  resistance  to  corrosion. 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

ANOCS  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY  THE  AMERICAN  RRASS  COMPANY 

CHIU  COPPER  COMPANY  ANACONDA  WIU  «  CAUE  COMPANY 

OUENf  CANANEA  COPPH  COMPANY  INTEINATIONAI  SMEITINO  A  UFININO  COMPANY 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Sioux  Falls  Readers 
Take  ‘Shocker’  Calmly 


By  William  Reed 

A  PICTURE  of  a  charred  corpse 

sitting  in  the  pilot's  seat  of 
a  crashed  plane  posed  an  old 
problem  for  the  editors  of  the 
Sioux  Falls  (S.  D. )  Argus- 
Leader  recently. 

Afraid  it  would  cause  unfa¬ 
vorable  reaction  if  published, 
the  editors  decided  to  eliminate 
it  in  favor  of  more  routine 
crash  shots.  Then  they  posted 
the  picture  in  the  front  window 
of  the  plant  to  gauge  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  passers-by.  All  stopped, 
gaped  in  amazement. 

The  following  day  the  picture 
was  printed  on  an  inside  page, 
with  a  box  asking  readers  to 
“examine  it  and  tell  us  what 
you  would  have  done  if  the 
decision  had  been  yours.” 

“Surprisingly  enough,  there 
was  little  complaint,”  Fred  C. 
Christopherson,  editor  of  the 
Argus-Leader  wrote  Editor  & 
Publisher.  “We  received  sev¬ 
eral  letters  saying  it  was  proper 
for  us  to  print  the  picture.  "The 
matter  was  mentioned  fre¬ 
quently  to  me  by  persons  I 
met  and  about  75%  of  these  said 
the  publication  was  all  right.” 

Enterprising  Pic-Lover 

FENDALL  YERXA.  a  camera- 

loving  newspaperman,  sold 
himself  a  new  job  last  week  as 
editor  of  pho¬ 
tography  news  ’  ! 

for  the  New 
York  Herald  : 

Tribune.  The  T  ■ : 

Herald  Trib-  i  _ V; 

une's  p  h  o  t  o  g-  ^ 

raphy  news  page  ^  , 

will  be  inaugu- 
rated  as  a  reg-  \T|^  m  V 
ular  weekly  de-  A 

partment  in  Sec-  M 

tion  V  of  the 
Sunday  edition. 

Feb.  2. 

Herald  -  Trib- 

une  editors  had  had  the  idea 
for  some  time  of  running  a 
weekly  photo  page  covering 
news  from  camera  clubs,  ex¬ 
hibits,  exchange  and  one-man 
shows,  studio  discussions,  field 
trips,  equipment  makers,  etc., 
but  they  weren’t  sure  of  the 
man  for  the  job  until  Yerxa 
walked  into  the  managing  edi¬ 
tor's  office  one  morning,  de¬ 
manded  an  interview  with 
George  Cornish. 

‘Tve  got  an  idea,”  Yerxa 
said.  “Why  not  run  a  weekly 
photo  page  covering  news  from 
camera  clubs,  exhibits,  exchange 
and  one-man  shows,  studio  dis¬ 
cussions,  field  trips,  equipment 
makers,  etc.?” 

Cornish  decided  he  had  found 
his  man. 

It  wasn’t  sheer  chance  that 
Yerxa,  a  lanky  ex  •  Marine, 
celved  the  idea  independ¬ 
ently. 

In  his  school  days  he  ground 
out  Charlie  Chaplin  films  on  an 
old  Keystone  projector,  started 


a  cine  club  which  failed  in  its 
only  production  when  the  lad 
who  owned  the  camera  quit. 
Later  he  produced  a  colored  mo- 


Readers  didn't  mind. 

tion  picture  for  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  his  alma  mater,  on  a  bud¬ 
get  of  $25. 

As  a  copy  boy  on  the  old 
Minneapolis  Journal,  the  enter¬ 
prising  Yerxa  land^  his  first 
writing  job  by  posing  for  pic¬ 
tures  on  a  surf  board  for  a 
Journal  photographer.  He  wrote 
■^uch  a  graphic  description  of  the 
inevitable  ducking  that  he  was 
promoted  to  general  assign¬ 
ments. 

His  one  photographic  disao- 
pointment  was  in  not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  the  sour-dough 
uncle's  exclusive  box-camera 
negative  showing  Soapy  Smith, 
a  famous  Alaskan  gambler, 
getting  shot  by  a  federal 
agent. 

The  negative  was  double- 
exposed  with  a  picture  of  a  Yu¬ 
kon  lady  known  only  to  uncle 
as  Lou. 

Chicago  Tribune  Prizes 
“HOME  from  the  War,”  a  pic¬ 
ture  taken  by  Ed  Feeney, 
Chicago  Tribune  cameraman, 
was  chosen  bv  visitors  as  the 
best  news  picture  among  the 
scores  displayed  in  the  seventh 
annual  photographic  exhibit  for 
Tribune  news  ohotographers. 

Feeney's  picture,  which  shows 
a  one-legg^  veteran  .standing 
alone  on  a  railroad  olatform.  re¬ 
ceived  602  votes,  the  most  re¬ 
ceived  bv  any  picture  in  any 
classification. 

Second  prize  in  the  news  pic¬ 
ture  class  went  to  “Street 
Scene.”  by  Tom  Johnson,  which 
shows  a  woman  traffic  victim 
pinned  beneath  a  street  car. 

First  in  the  feature  classifica¬ 
tion  went  to  “Just  Siftin’  ‘n’ 
Fishin,”  bv  Leonard  Barthol¬ 
omew,  an  ’  '“cond  place  went 
to  Russ  Hl.  for  his  dramatic 
view  of  sunlight  stream¬ 
ing  through  Union  Station 
windows. 

First  among  sports  pictures 
was  “Oops!"  a  baseball  picture 


Plans  Plea  to  Vinson 

A  direct  appeal  to  Chief 
justice  Vinson  for  relaxation 
of  the  Supreme  Court's  rules 
against  pictures  in  federal 
courts  will  be  made  soon. 
EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  was 
told  this  week  by  Joseph 
Costa,  president  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers 
Association.  He  was  in 
Washington  recently  to  ob¬ 
tain  advice  on  procedure. 
During  his  visit  he  had  a  brief 
talk  with  President  Truman. 

taken  by  Augie  May.  Second  in 
the  sports  division  went  to  "Up 
and  Over,”  by  Eddi.’  McGill, 
showing  a  girl  on  horseback  go¬ 
ing  over  a  six-rail  fence. 

CDNA  Award 

Ken  Liddell  of  the  Regina 
( Sask. )  Leader-Post,  has  been 
awarded  the  December  prize  in 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers 
Association  News  Photo  Contest. 
Entitled  “Christmas  Ties,”  the 
photograph  shows  two  elderly 
men  opening  their  Christmas 
packages  at  the  Salvation  Army 
Home  in  Regina. 

Through  the  Lens 

Richard  Sarno,  director  of 
photography  for  the  Hearst  Pub¬ 
lications,  is  now  visiting  the  16 
Hearst  newspapers  to  bring 
them  up-to-date  on  postwar  pho¬ 
tography.  Prizes,  totaling  more 
than  $5,000,  will  be  awarded  for 
the  best  1946  Hearst  pictures. 
...  Ed  Miley,  Dallas  News  pho¬ 
tographer,  was  installed  recent¬ 
ly  as  president  of  the  newly- 
formed  Dallas-Fort  Worth  Press 
Photogra  phers'  Association. 
Other  officers  are;  M.  O.  (Dub) 
McPhail,  Fort  Worth  Star-Tele¬ 
gram,  first  vicepresident;  Carl 
Linde,  Associated  Press,  Dallas, 
second  vicepresident:  Marvin 
Garrett,  Fort  Worth  Press,  sec¬ 
retary;  Bill  Tomlin,  Acme,  Fort 
Worth,  treasurer,  and  A1  Pan- 
zera,  Star-Telegram,  sergeant-at- 
arms. 


School  Board  s 
Gag  Attempt 
Hit  in  Denver 

Denver,  Colo. — Only  24  hour 
after  Richard  Dudman,  Dentt 
Post  reporter,  was  barred  froii 
a  meeting  of  the  Denver  schoo 
board,  two  influential  legislatoti 
introduced  a  bill  to  require  % 
all  school  boards  in  Colorad 
hold  only  open  meetings. 

Dudman,  following  action  bi 
the  board  to  open  some  mer 
ings  to  the  press,  attended  a 
regular  session,  a  part  of  hb 
beat.  Just  as  proceedings  star 
ed.  Superintendent  Charles  E 
Greent  called  the  reporter  aside 
and  told  him: 

"This  is  not  the  day.  Some 
of  our  meetings,  we  agreed  ^ 
would  be  open,  but  today's  ses 
sion  will  not  be  public.” 

A  member  of  the  school  board 
explained:  “Sometimes  we  sav 
something  in  our  meetings  about 
policies,  and  later  change  our 
minds.  We  would  not  want  to 
be  quoted  until  we  have  defi 
nitely  decided  upon  questions.’ 

Rep.  Leslie  R.  Steele,  majoritj- 
t  Republican )  leader  in  the  Colo 
rado  House  of  Representatives, 
and  Rep.  Otis  Gibson  joined 
the  following  day  in  introduc 
tion  of  their  bill.  It  would  re 
quire  all  board  meetings  to  be 
open  to  press  and  public  alike 

The  “star  chamber”  schoo! 
board  sessions  attracted  editorial 
denunciation  by  the  Denver 
Rocky  Mountain  News  as  well 
as  from  the  Post.  Both  papers 
began  coverage  of  such  meet 
ings  last  year,  after  staffs  re 
turned  to  pre-war  status. 

■ 

Representatives  Named 

San  Francisco — Appointmen; 
of  West-Holliday  Co.,  Ltd.,  as 
advertising  representative  of  the 
Madera  ( Calif. )  News  is  at- 
nounced.  The  News,  three 
month-old  daily,  is  published  by 
Dean  S.  Lesher,  publisher,  Mer 
ced  (Calif.)  Sun-Star.  Howard 
A.  Clark,  publisher,  Madm 
Tribune  &  Mercury,  has  ap 
pointed  George  D.  Close  Co.  a: 
representative. 


As  the  tempo  of  Amerioin  business  life  grow*  .^•f***’  •”** 
becomes  incressinglr  important  to  get  nesrs  «*»/»  u  newt. 

&  PUBLISHER’S  weekly  issues  are  rendering  a  real  servire  along  tm 
line  by  keeping  tubscriberi  in  cloee  touch  with  the  latest  developoien 
in  the  world  of  newspapers.  aw...  k 

For  those  executives,  however,  who 

possible  through  the  regular  mails,  EDITOR  4  PUBLISHER  now 

‘  SPECIAL  AIRMAIL  SERVICE 

KDITOR  4  nBUSBEK  wUt  he  deUnend  sank  Msfc  In  asy  peM 
Vniled  Sinui  BY  AIBM4IL  mt  the  foOowl^  iwlesr 

On*  Ynor  $20  Six  Months  $10 

Address  Ordsrs  tsi  AIRMAIL  DIVISION 

EDITOR  A  PUBUSHER  _ 

lOITOn  A  PURLISHIRfor  Pnbrwary  1.  I**’ 


Russell  Bull.  Honor  Award  in  Sports  Class, 
1/1000  sec.  at  f/8  with  4x5  Speed  GRAPHIC. 


ACTION!^  Speed  GRAPHIC... 

with  shutter  speeds  to  1/1000  second  . . .  freezes  light¬ 
ning-quick  movement  —  "gets  the  picture”  under  all 
conditions,  day  or  night.  That’s  why  professional 
photographers  rely  on  this  compact  and  versatile 
camera  for  their  most  difficult  assignments.  And  they 
like  its  rugged,  easy-to-operate  mechanism,  its  clear, 
ground-glass  focusing,  rapid  alignment,  double  exten¬ 
sion  bellows  and  built-in  synchronizer.  They  know 
that  Speed  GRAPHIC  has  the  many  prize-winning 
features  that  mean  better  pictures,  time  after  time. 
Again  available  at  your  GRAFLEX  Dealer. 


GRAFLEX,  INC, 


Rochester  8,New  York 


Graflex  Information  Centers— At  50  Rockefeller  Plaza, 
New  York,  and  3045  Wilshire  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


GET  GREAT  PICTURES  WITH 


ngs  abou! 
ange  out 


Fight  Against  Healers  ^ 

Won  by  Memphis  CA 

was  a  pioneer  in  journalism 

MEMPHIS,  Term.  —  Governor  manner  in  which  a  newspaper  is  electricity.  The 

McCord’s  pen  on  Jan.  18  wrote  uniquely  situated  to  perform 
"finis”  for  Tennessee’s  fraud-  public  service  of  the  kind.  man  who  began  ms  career  as 


breeding  "Naturopathy” 


iblic  service  of  the  kind.  ““  ^1*0  began  his  career  as 

"It  began  when  the  editor  of  a  railroad  “news  butcher."  is 


and  automatically  freed  the  state  the  Commercial  Appeal  received  -r-dited  with  havina  nub- 

of  a  horde  of  unqualified  "heal-  a  letter  from  a  personal  friend  ^  . 

ers”  who  have  preyed  upon  un-  in  Florida,  asking  information  hshed  the  brst  newspaper  ever 

suspecting  patients  since  Feb.  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  a  na-  printed  on  a  moving  train — 

8.1943.  turopath  who  had  been  ^own  the  "Weekly  Herald"-on  the 

The  governor  s  action  fol-  up.  indicted  and  infiuenced  to  j  .r  i  o  -i  v 

lowed  sweeping  approval  of  a  leave  that  state.”  Grand  Trunk  Railway  be- 

legislative  repealer  bill  and  ■  tween  Port  Huron  and  De- 

climax^  a  16-month  campaign  CollinS  Heads  N.  Y.  troit.  That  was  in  1862,  when 
by  the  Commercial  Appcol.  _  .•  «*  ■  ,c  u 

Practice  Now  Illegal  PromoUon  MonageiS  he  was  15  years  old. 

Sumner  Collins,  promotion 


TiiSi  sSdU  Election 

SJnfor^wtorS  On  Jersey  Journal 


the  "Weekly  Herald" — on  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  be¬ 
tween  Port  Huron  and  De¬ 
troit.  That  was  in  1862,  when 
he  was  15  years  old. 


Negro  Paper  Praises 
Bishop  for  Art  Coiuse 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — Daniel  BUhoa 
chief  editorial  cartoonist 
St.  Louis  Star-Times,  has  be«s 
made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  an  un¬ 
usual  tribute  in 
the  St.  Louis 
Negro  newspa 
per,  the  St.  Louis 
American. 

Mr.  Bishop 
conducted  a  10 
weeks’  course  in 
c  a  r  t  o  oning  at 
the  Pine  Street 
YMCA  in  St. 

Louis.  The  up¬ 
shot  was  a  2-  Bishop 
column  editorial 
in  the  Negro  paper,  saying,  “it 
marked  the  first  time  that  a  top¬ 
flight  editorial  cartoonist  per- 
sonally  offered  such  a  course; 
and,  secondly,  the  whole  project 


Tennessee  immediately  after  the  z  and,  secondly,  the  whole  projett 

governor’s  pen  stopped  moving,  TTthe^an  22*meeUng  *  J.e«sey  City,  N.  J.— The  edi-  was  a  pertinent  example  in*^ 

“Naturopaths”  who  continue  torial  employes  of  the  Jersey  fine  relationship  program 

to  practice  wiU  be  subject  to  Journal  voted  27  to  16  in  a  backed  by  an  outstandingly  liS! 

prosecution  for  violation  of  the  ^pilcuiation  *’an<P«lf  National  Labor  Relations  Board  eral  newspaper.” 

Medical  Practices  Act  which  f  of  election  here  this  week  for  the  in  addition,  the  Star-Time* 

carries  a  maximum  penalty  upon  woVld-TclTordm  wds  nam^^  sec  •  Newspaper  Guild,  received  letters  from  member* 

conviction  of  $500  fine  and  11  named  sec  gg  their  collective  bargain-  of  the  Negro  community  prai*- 

'"O^lbs  29  days  in  jail.  f-llowed  a .  ing  Mr.  Bishop  for  his  contri- 


retary-treasurer. 
The  elections 


months  and  29  days  in  jail.  followed  a ‘"lx rr-  Bishop  for  his  contri- 

Mr.  Tipton  said  all  of  the  .,„b®  ®iectio^  follow^  a  Harold  F.  Kierce,  president  of  bution  to  civic  good-will 

approximately  1,700  licenses  is-  l“?®beon.  at  which  all  ^  % 

sued  by  the  extinct  “State  Board  |l  ?  ana  immediately  announced  that  ^i„u  p,ae«i»Yioe 

of  Naturopathic  Examiners”  ^  guild  contract  committee  has  Club  neSUmeS 

were  now  invalid.  Investiga-  me  Ncrald  appointed.  Boston — The  Junior  Adverti*- 

tors  have  reported  the  license  The  guild  lost  its  first  attempt  ing  Club  of  Boston,  disbanded 

holders  located  in  every  state  neraia  bargaining  certification  for  during  the  war,  has  been  re 

in  the  Union  and  many  foreign  ij,  Journal’s  editorial  workers  organized  with  a  membership 

countries.  .  conclusion  of  the  meet-  1937.  of  over  125. 

ing.  the  promotion  group  moved 

First  Expose  in  1945  to  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Daily  - - 


First  Expose  in  1945  to  the  Little  Theatre  in  the  Daily 

’The  first  of  these  “doctors”  Neir*  building  to  attend  a  spe- 
was  exposed  by  the  Commercial  cial  showing  of  the  new  Amer- 
Appeal  in  Memphis  in  January,  ican  Newspaper  Advertising 
1945.  He  was  William  Estep.  Network  color  slide  presenta- 
now  serving  11  months  and  29  tion  on  newspaper  advertising, 
days  at  the  Shelby  County  Penal  arranged  by  George  Benne- 
Farm  for  illegal  prescription  of  yan,  promotion  director  of 
a  toxic  drug.  When  released  he  ANAN. 
will  face  a  second  degree  mur-  ■ 

der  charge  rwulting  from  the  Ad  Club  Elects 

Pcton  Madison,  Wis.  —  William  H. 

Following  up  the  Fstep  case,  Cpv.ivnpr  nf  thp  MaHicon  M’pwq 
the  Commercial  Appeal  made  a  i, 

statewide  investigation  and  ob- 


duticwiuc  iiiveaviKaiiuii  aiiu  uu-  ^'4.  au. 

tainpd  pvidpnrp  nf  iviHpcnrpaH  newly  organized 

Madison  Advertising  Club.  The 

"Km.  mllf'Sui^uK,  to  f'/res  °Sd'  .Smme?ctorind''ln' 
ffHto •  _..2  stores  aud  commercial  and  in- 

.S'^S’e 

m«mb.i4  of  the  State  Board  of  toe’”OTLn'lSdliirme3flnB™'’ 
Naturopathic  Examiners.  organization  meeting. 

Sordid  Chapter  Closed 

Commenting  on  the  repeal  ac-  | ^  I 
tio^  ^  Ahlgren 

"CJov.  Jim  McCord’s  signature 
to  the  repealer  of  Tennessee  law 

that  gave  countenance  to  the  H  ■ 

practice  of  "naturopathy  ”  closes  ■  Gastonia  is  headquarters  I 

a  sordid  chapter  in  the  state’s  ■  for  the  ll-county  Pied-  I 

"Under  the  statute  briefly  in  I  „9*a*JI***  I 

effect,  incompetents  were  turned  I  i  .  ■ 

loose  to  maim  and  mulct  the  I  second  largest  council  ■ 
citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  to  I  Southeast.  ■ 

license  others  who  have  scat-  ■  I 

tered  to  most  of  the  states  of  H  JBHBjjLi  jtllL  ■ 

this  ^nation  and  some  foreign 

"’The  revelation  and  ellmina- 

tion  of  this  menace  of  quackery  W J 
is  a  matter  in  which  the  Com-  It.  W  s  ■■  H  aB 

mercia!  Appeal  has  been  privi- 

^ged  to  play  a  leading  role.  I 

The  affair  also  illustrates  the 
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•ideal  for  commerce 
with  our  friends— 
south  of  the  border 


CURRIES  FAVOR  WITH  INDUSTRY 

•  Tliat’s  Why  Waco  Industry  Is  Booming! 

O  That's  Why  Waco  Bank  Debits  Lead  the  Southwest 
Today! 

O  That’s  Why  Waco’s  Two  Daily  Newspapers  Led 
Texas  in  Increase  In  NatioQ*U  Linage  in  1946! 

•  That’s  Why  You  WiU  Want  This  Rich  Centrai 
Market  in  1947! 

•  That’s  Why  Your  Media  Should  Be— 
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»ate,  no  good  in  an  “  k 
*>o«epoTvef  fees 
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AmericanTrucking 


INDUSTRY 


AMiRICAN  TRUCKING  ASSOCIATIONS,  WASHINGTON  6,  O.  C. 


LErS  REALir  USE  THE  WORLD’S  FINEST  HIGHWAY  SYSTEM! 


iundoifli 


lo  many  states  "Highway  Barrier  Laws" 
are  up  before  the  legislators  for  con* 
sideration.  Temporarily  suspended  for 
the  "duration"  because  they  wasted 
time , . .  impeded  production  . . .  raised 
prices  .  .  .  they  AUTOMATICALLY 
go  back  on  the  books.  Unless  you  voice 
t'igorous  protest! 

WHO  WANTS  THEM  BACK? 

The  answer  is  certain  "special  interests". 


These  laws,  whether  they  concern  your 
state  or  neighboring  states,  punish  you 
by  penalizing  vital  truck  transport. 
Everything  you  eat,  wear,  buy  or  use 
is  affected  when  truck  traffic  is  slowed 
down  Or  stopped.  Production  decreases! 
Prices  rise!  United  public  opinion,  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  civic  and  business 
organizations  and  newspaper  comment 
ALL  will  help  banish  these  selfish  laws! 


>4%  or  THE  rOULTIY  received  alive  at  ChicafO 
anfrea  by  truck.  100%  of  the  milk  for  49  larac 
dtiea  and  40%  of  fruio,  vegeiablea  for  our  larfM 
Citiea— are  all  rushed  by  highway. 


il  il  li  k 
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ll 
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irsnwsf  “Highway  Barrier  Laws,”  wherever  they  exist,  restrict 

£  truck  transport  which  in  turn  affects  your  cost  of  living. These 
w  “P  for  action  before  legislators  of  many  states  NOW! 
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Manship  Dies  at  65; 
Southern  Publisher 


BATON  ROUGE,  La.  — Charles 

Phelps  Manship,  65.  who  came 
to  Baton  Rouge  42  years  ago 
as  a  cub  reporter  and  became 
one  of  the  leading  newspaper¬ 
men  of  the  South,  died  Jan.  27. 

Manship  was  a  publisher  of 
the  State-Times  and  the  Morning 
Advocate  and  was  the  owner 
of  WJBO,  the  city’s  principal 
radio  station,  and  of  WBRL,  the 
first  FM  station  in  the  deep 
South.  He  was  twice  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  was 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

Worked  in  London 

He  died  as  the  result  of  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness  which  began  in 
July,  1944,  while  he  was  sta¬ 
tion^  in  London  as  associate 
director  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Censorship. 

His  recovery  from  the  attack 
in  London  was  slow  and  he  re¬ 
mained  in  London  during  the 
buzz  bomb  attack  and  refus^ 
to  come  home  until  December 
and  after  he  had  been  assured 
that  his  services  were  no  longer 
needed  there. 

He  went  to  Arizona  for  a  stay 
in  early  1945,  and  throughout 
that  year  fought  what  appeared 
to  be  a  winning  battle  to  regain 
his  health,  but  in  January  of  last 
year,  he  suffered  another  stroke 
and  since  that  time  grew  con¬ 
tinuously  weak  until  the  end 
came. 

He  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  newspaper  publishing 
business  not  only  in  this  city 
and  state  but  in  the  nation  as 
well.  He  was  twice  president 
of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  served 
on  the  government’s  Newsprint 
Advisory  Committee  during  the 
war. 

He  is  survived  by  his  widow, 
the  former  Feora  Douthlt  of  An¬ 
derson,  S.  C..  to  whom  he  was 
married  on  Nov.  9,  1904,  a  few 
weeks  before  he  came  to  Baton 
Rouge;  two  sons,  Charles  P.  Jr., 
assistant  publisher  of  the  State- 
Times  and  Morning  Advocate 
and  president  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Broadcasting  Co.,  and  Douglas 
Manship,  who  is  associated  with 
the  radio  stations:  a  brother. 
Judge  Luther  Manshin  of  Jack- 
son,  Miss.;  a  sister.  Mrs.  Ralph 
Wilson  of  Oxford,  Miss.,  and  two 
grandsons.  Douglas  Manship.  Jr. 
and  Richard  Manship,  Jr. 

Started  in  Collage 

He  was  born  in  McComb. 
Miss..  Nov.  28,  1881,  and  began 
his  newspaper  career  as  college 
correspondent  for  the  Jackson 
IMiss. )  Daily  News  during  the 
days  when  he  was  a  student  in 
Millsaps  College  from  1896  to 
1900. 

After  completing  his  college 
course  he  became  a  regular  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Jackson  Daily 
News  and  managed  the  Jackson 
bureau  of  the  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  and  acted  as  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Vicksburg 
Herald  on  the  side. 


He  came  to  Baton  Rouge  on 
Jan.  1,  1905,  as  correspondent 
for  the  old  New  Orleans 
Picayune  when  Baton  Rouge 
was  one-tenth  its  present  size. 
After  four  years  in  this  job  and 
in  reporting  for  and  editing  the 
Baton  Rouge  Times  and  the 
Baton  Rouge  State  he  organ¬ 
ized  the  Capital  City  Press, 
which  since  that  time  has  pub¬ 
lished  the  State-'Times.  Later 
the  State-T.mes  absorbed  the 
new  Advocate. 

In  1925  he  established  the 
Morning  Advocate,  giving  Baton 
Rouge  its  first  successful  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper.  In  1933  he  es¬ 
tablished  WJBO,  the  first  station 
in  Baton  Rouge,  and  in  1941  es¬ 
tablished  WBRL. 

Manship  was  always  active  in 
civic  affairs  though  he  never 
ran  for  office  nor  held  any  office 
other  than  that  of  honorary 
Colonel.  He  has  always  been 
an  active  member  of  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  and  served  on 
its  board  on  several  occasions. 

He  was  largely  instrumental 
in  securing  several  large  indus¬ 
tries  for  Baton  Rouge  and  in 
securing  additions  to  existing 
industries  through  his  fights  for 
conditions  which  would  make 
their  operations  satisfactory  and 
profitable. 

In  addition  to  his  radio  and 
newspaper  activities,  he  was 
vicepresident  of  the  Gulf  States 
Utilities  Co.,  and  had  been  a 
member  of  the  boards  of  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Louisiana  National 
Bank,  the  Louisiana  Fire  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  the  Capital  Building  & 
Loan  Association,  and  the  Louis¬ 
iana  &  Arkansas-Kansas  City 
Southern  Railroad. 

He  was  a  vestryman  of  St 
James  Episcopal  Church,  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Elks  Club  and  was 
a  charter  member  of  the  Baton 
Rouge  Rotary  Club. 

He  was  always  interested  in 
charitable  and  welfare  organiza¬ 
tions.  Shortlv  after  he  became 
publisher  of  the  State-Times  he 
organized  the  Good  Fellows, 
through  which  the  community 
each  Christmas  is  invited  to  pro¬ 
vide  some  degree  of  Christmas 
cheer  for  the  city’s  poor. 

He  was  always  active  in  the 
support  of  the  Christmas  bas¬ 
kets  given  each  year  by  the  Elks. 
■ 

Kahn  Raised  $4,432 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  —  Howard 
Kahn,  columnist  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press,  broke  all  records 
this  year  when  his  annual  fund 
for  St.  Paul’s  Gillette  Hospital 
for  crippled  children  exceeded 
by  more  than  $1,000  any  of  his 
former  collections.  Total  raised 
was  $4,432.51. 

■ 

$11.50  Boost  in  S.  F. 

San  Francisco— Weekly  wage 
increases  of  $11.50  have  been 
granted  San  Francisco  news¬ 
paper  stereotypers  and  mailers 
and  Oakland  ITU  members. 
San  Francisco  ITU  workers  pre¬ 
viously  received  a  similar  raise. 
Pressmen  contracts  are  under 
negotiation. 


C.  P.  Manship 


Fraley  Wins  Award 
Of  Masonic  Group 

Philadelphia — The  first  annual 
editorial  award  of  the  Fourth 
Estate  Square  Club  has  gone  to 
Pierre  C.  Fraley,  editorial  writer 
of  the  Evening  Bulletin.  Fourth 
Estate  Square  Club  is  composed 
of  newspapermen  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Masonic  fraternity. 

A  certificate  was  awarded  at 
the  same  time  to  the  Bulletin 
for  publishing  on  Nov.  27  an 
editorial,  entitled  “The  Shame 
of  Byberry  Jolts  a  Case-Hard¬ 
ened  Reporter.”  Byberry  is  the 
hospital  for  mental  patients. 


t  iTsfc 


Winners  Named 
In  New  Mexico 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. — Wimnn 
of  the  annual  E.  H.  Shafte- 
Awards  for  outstanding  newspa 
per  work  in  New  Mexico  duritj 
1946  are  announced  by  the  boat- 
of  judges  and  the  New  Mexic" 
Press  Association. 

The  winners,  who  will  receivf 
$100  each,  are  Orren  Beaty,  Jr 
managing  editor  of  the  Lii , 
Cruces  Sun-News,  in  the  ’ 
porter’s  Work”  classificatiot 
A.  W.  Barnes,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Gallup  Indepn 
dent,  in  the  editorial  divisioc 
and  Valda  Cypher  Cooper,  fm  : 
mer  society  ^itor  of  the  Sonbi ' 
Fe  New  Mexican  for  a  featurt 

An  honorary  award  in  the 
form  of  a  certificate  went  to  th 
Por tales  Daily  News  and  its  edi  ' 
tor,  G.  K.  Greaves,  for  "the  Ne« 
Mexico  newspaper  most  actiw 
in  rendering  meritorious  servict 
to  its  community.” 

John  E.  Baker,  editor  of  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  woe 
honorable  mention  in  the  edi¬ 
torial  classification. 

Beaty’s  winning  story,  put 
lished  in  the  Sun-News  last 
June  28,  told  of  the  firing  of  the 
first  German  V-2  rocket  in  the 
United  States. 

Barnes’  editorial,  “A  Nation 
Breaks  Faith,”  concerned  lack 
of  educational  facilities  on  Na¬ 
vajo  Indian  reservations.  Mn 
Cooper’s  prize-winning  feature 
told  of  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Mission  sisters  in  obstetrics. 


Hav*  you  soon  tho  New  Meridian  Star 
Market  Data  Folder?  It  prestah 
names,  facts  and  figures  on  one  of  tkt 
South's  most  activo'isolated  morkth. 
Write  the  National  Adv.  Mgr.,  Tkt 
Meridian  Star,  Meridian,  Miss.-4r 
your  closest  Branham  Office— for 
your  copy. 


HELP 


The  Star  offers  you  friendly,  helpW 
service  to  expand  your  sales.  Hert, 
too,  is  a  swell  spot  to  test  new  prod* 
ucts.  (Sales  in  Meridian  alone  h 
1946  over  $30  million.) 

Remember,  The  Star  is  Mississi^r 
biggest  single  newspaper  buy! 
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Help  your  writers 
get  their  story 
backgrounds 

fast 


Speed  reference  to  files  .  •  • 

with  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service 

Checking  newspaper  files  for  background  facts  on  a  news  story 
doesn't  have  to  be  slow.  Not  today! 

By  putting  your  files  on  microfilm  .  .  .  with  the  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service  .  .  .  you  can  make  reference  quick,  easy 
,  .  .  make  it  possible  for  your  writers  to  check  any  story 
w  ithout  a  moment’s  wasted  time. 

In  addition,  you  can  save  98%  of  the  space  you  now  use  for 
newspaper  files  .  .  .  protect  your  files  against  deterioration, 
tampering,  loss  .  .  .  and  supply  libraries  with  duplicate 
prints  of  the  microfilm  file  of  your  paper. 

These  are  im(x>rtant  advantages  .  .  .  worth  thinking  over 
carefully.  Add  to  them  the  advantage  of  surprisingly 
low  cost  .  .  .  and  you’ll  see  why  so  many  leading  papers 
use  the  Recordak  Newspaper  Service.  For  details,  write  us. 

RECORDAK  CORPORATION 

(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


(Svbtic/iof/  of  (osfmon  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming 
—  and  its  newspaper  application 


Dailies  Opening  Space 
Again  for  Fashions 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


NEWSPAPER  space  allotted  to 

fashions,  cut  during  the  war, 
is  on  the  increase. 

The  trend  is  indicated  by  two- 
thirds  of  the  answers  to  an 
Editor  &  Publishbr  question¬ 
naire  distributed  to  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  attending  the  semi-annual 
National  Press  Week  of  the  New 
York  Dress  Institute  recently. 

Of  31  editors  responding,  20 
reported  an  increase  of  space, 
nine  no  increase  as  yet,  and  one 
noted  a  decrease  of  space  except 
during  the  Dress  Institute. 

Attention  to  Teenagers 

At  least  some  of  this  space 
gain — and  some  space  formerly 
devoted  to  adult  fashions — has 
been  put  to  use  in  describing 
teenage  fashions,  whicb  have 
been  getting  far  nvore  considera¬ 
tion  from  designers  and  mer¬ 
chandisers. 

Sue  Ckirdon  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J. )  Star-hedger  admitted 
she  had  been  giving  teenagers 
more  space  than  prewar,  but 
added,  “I  think  it  is  being  over¬ 
done  and  I'm  trying  to  cut  down 
on  It” 

A  wide  diversity  of  opinion 
exists  over  whether  news  of 
highstyle  details  is  more  Impor¬ 
tant  than  local  dress  news — the 
information  that  readers  find 
practical  in  buying  and  that 
stores  like.  Twenty-three  of  the 
editors  declared  they  use  ^rls 
and  other  glamor  copy,  but  six 
stated  they  did  not  and  four 
others  qualified  their  “yes”  with 
“occasionally,”  “as  filler”  and 
“Just  for  trends.” 

With  these  metropolitan  fash¬ 
ion  editors  local  style  news 
weighs  about  equally  with  high¬ 
style  news  in  their  planning  of 
fashion  coverage  and  story  slant. 
In  the  survey  27  of  them  re¬ 
ported  that  highstyle  infiuenced 
their  choice  of  fashion  material, 
while  24  mentioned  local  style 
news,  but  12  gave  highstyle  news 
first  place,  while  a  dezen  others 
considered  the  local  coverage 
primary.  Five  other  fashion  edi¬ 
tors  couldn’t  make  a  choice  be¬ 
tween  the  two  and  double-billed 
them  in  importance.  Other  con¬ 
sideration  influencing  these  fash¬ 
ion  editors  include  topping 
news,  sewing  style  hints,  and 
local  feature  anglaa. 

The  survey  uncovered  a  dif¬ 
ferent  slant  at  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Post  Grace  Davli^on. 
news  and  feature  editor,  naport- 
ed  the  Post’s  purpose — “News  in 
fashions,  entertaining,  humor¬ 
ous  stories  of  fashion  for  men 
as  well  as  for  women— stories 
alanted  to  catch  attention  of 
Post’s  900,000  readers.” 

Regardless  of  theory  about 
fashion  coverage,  the  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  fash¬ 
ion  editors—^  to  S— “stress 
fashions  practical  and  available 
locally.” 

Also,  locally  written  fashion 
stories  get  the  bulk  of  the  space 
In  26  of  the  SI  newspapers  re¬ 
ported.  Only  three  woman’s 
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page  editors  put  syndicate  and 
wire  service  material  first  in 
order  of  space  importance  while 
two  editors  placed  publicity 
first.  With  second,  third  and 
fourth  place  votes,  syndicated 
fashion  coverage  acquired  a 
slight  edge  over  publicity  in  the 
amount  of  space  allott^  it  in 
the  newspapers,  but  many  of 
the  editors  emphasized  that  they 
rework  publicity  material  and 
slant  nationally  distributed  pub¬ 
licity  to  local  uses. 

Graydon  Heartsill,  women's 
editor  of  the  Dallas  (Tex.) 
Times  Herald,  had  an  impres¬ 
sive  listing,  in  the  order  given: 
“Locally  written  stories;  exclu¬ 
sive  stories  by  special  corre¬ 
spondents  covering  New  York, 
California,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis 
markets  regularly;  syndicate  ma¬ 
terials;  AP,  INS,  U.P.,  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune  news 
stories,  fashion  (usually  rewrit¬ 
ten).” 

On  the  other  band,  use  of  syn¬ 
dicated  fashion  pictures  falls 
far  behind  publicity  pictures 
and  even  further  behind  local 
picture  coverage  in  those  news 
papers.  Twenty-two  newspapers 
were  listed  as  using  local  pic¬ 
tures,  20  publicity  pictures  and 
13  syndicated  pictures,  but  the 
several  editors  indicated  that 
use  of  the  syndicated  offerings 
was  merely  “occasional.” 

Only  Sketches  Used 

Not  all  the  newspapers  use 
photographs.  The  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  uses  only  sketches  by 
its  own  artist,  while  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  (Ala.)  Post  features,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fashion  Editor  Edith 
Barnett,  “local  pictures  usually 
drawings,  sometimes  photos  of 
prominent  women.” 

Eighteen  of  the  fashion  editors 
reported  they  get  the  local  pic¬ 
tures  they  use  through  store 
cooperation,  and  typical  com¬ 
ment  was  Eileen  Bryne’s  (Mi¬ 
ami  Herald ) :  “I  usually  take 
my  own  pix  using  Herald  photog 
—occasionally  get  stores  to  pho¬ 
tograph  stvles  I  select  in  ad¬ 
vance.”  Virginia  Leimert  (Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News)  said:  “Any¬ 
thing  local  and  exclusive  with 


us — if  there’s  a  feature  idea  in 
it — gets  play.  We  dream  up  our 
own  ideas,  take  our  own  pic¬ 
tures.” 

Like  several  other  fashion 
editors.  Gay  Simpson,  Dallas 
News,  mentioned  using  pictures 
furnished  by  the  New  York 
Dress  Institute — “mainly  because 
good  pix.  We  usually  use  so¬ 
cially  prominent  women  and 
children,”  she  wrote. 

To  the  point  was  a  comment 
by  Edrie  VanDore,  woman’s 
page  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times:  “There  is  not 
enough  syndicated  material  on 
fashions  (text)  and  syndicated 
fashion  pictures  are  poor.  They 
stress  novelty  rather  than  news, 
and  photos  are  poorly  posed 
and  lighted.” 

Various  Services  Needed 

Some  of  the  fashion  editors 
went  to  town  on  the  question, 
•‘What  is  lacking  in  services  to 
fashion  editors?”  They  stressed 
especially  lack  of  information 
on  the  local  outlets  for  merchan¬ 
dise  featured  in  publicity  and 
syndicate  releases  and  the  poor 
timing  for  local  store  tie-ins. 
“While  we  do  not  mind  this  as  a 
matter  of  paper  policy,”  wrote 
Blanche  Krause,  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  “I  find  that  readers 
are  very  indignant  about  it.” 

The  other  “lack”  most  dis¬ 
tressing  to  the  fashion  editors 
was  “Clear  pictures  suitable  for 
newspaper  (not  magazine)  re¬ 
production,”  as  Lois  Fegan,  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  put  it. 
She  added,  “Also  pix  that  can 
be  reduced  to  single  column. 
Also,  most  important  stories  are 
released  for  magazines  instead 
of  daily  papers.” 

Space  presently  available  to 
the  fashion  editors  varies  great¬ 
ly  from  “no  set  program”  to  the 
five-column  daily  and  full-page 
Sunday  magazine  spreads  re¬ 
ported  by  both  Lotys  Stewart, 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Flo  Gib¬ 
bons,  Miami  Daily  News.  Miss 
Gibbons  added  that  an  event 
like  the  Press  Week  gets  almost 
a  full  page.  Except  for  Sunday 
the  editors  singled  out  no  one 
day  for  the  heaviest  coverage. 

Sample  space  programs  for 
fashions  in  papers  represented 
at  the  Dress  institute  include: 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Evening  Cit¬ 
izen — ^three  full  pages  of  pic¬ 
tures  per  week  and  about  a  page 
and  one-half  of  text; 

Philadelphia  Record  —  Daily 
and  Sunday  pictures; 

Toronto  ( Ont. )  Star  —  Dally 
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photographers  and  former  cop. 
tains  serving  with  the  15th  U.  S. 
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organised  Fiiteenth  Air  Force  Se 
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president  of  the  Society. 


fashion  layout  of  pictures  aul 
weekly  story  with  pictures  in 
Star  Weekly; 

Little  Hock  Arkansas  G«ett( ! 
— Two -column  picture  and’ 
stories  on  Sunday; 

Springfield  ( Mass. )  Republi 
can — Daily  fillers,  Sunday  nu; 
azine  article  and  sometime; 
other  articles; 

Cincinnati  Tim cs-S tor— Six  to  ^ 
eight  columns  per  week,  “For 
New  York  or  California  collec 
tions  we  go  all  out  with  bi{ 
layouts,  extra  space,  etc.; 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer— Tut 
columns  three  times  per  week 
and  deep  three  columns  Sunda; 
plus  lead  fashion  story  and  shop 
ping  column.  Also  double  tnid 
roto  twice  a  year; 

Atlanta  Journal — Three  to  five 
stories  a  week  with  plctuns 
page  weekly  in  Sunday  nu| 
azine. 

Chicago  Times — ^Twenty-on*  to 
25  tabloid  columns  per  week. 
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No.  1  in  a  series  of  Informational  Advertisements  about  Bethlehem  Steel  Company  ir 


Of  Bethlehem  Steel  and  the  Public 


From  time  to  time  events  related  to  Beth¬ 
lehem  Steel  are  news.  They  are  always  of 
interest  to  at  least  217,000  human  beings. 


namely 

Total  Employees . 141,000 

Total  Stockholders . 76,000 


The  activities  of  our  company  are  also  of 
interest  to  the  many  thousands  of  families 
of  employees  and  stockholders,  to  thousands 
of  customers,  and  to  thousands  of  suppliers. 
Regular  reports  on  the  company’s  affairs 
are  made  to  the  employees  and  stockholders, 
and  upon  request  to  any  others  interested. 


Contact  With  the  Public 


The  general  public  is  kept  informed 
through  the  channels  of  the  press.  Our  re¬ 
ports  to  employees  and  stockholders  are 
filed  with  wire  services  and  newspapers  in 
advance  of  publication.- 

Also,  our  Publications  Department  serves 
as  the  press  contact  for  spot  news  or  feature 
queries.  Its  Home  Office  is:  Bethlehem  Steel 
Company,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  phone  7-2424, 
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extensions  2319,  518  and  620.  New'  York 
Office:  Room  2216,  25  Broadway,  Digby 
4-3300,  extensions  332  and  333. 

Contact  may  also  be  made  at  any  of  our 
plants,  shipyards,  fabricating  shops,  or  dis¬ 
trict  offices. 

This  series  of  advertisements  obviously 
does  not  offer  spot  news;  but  aims  to  pre¬ 
sent  as  background  material  a  series  of  as¬ 
pects  of  our  company  not  generally  known 
except  to  our  employees  and  stockholders. 

Some  of  the  topics  w  hich  w  ill  he  covered 
in  the  series  are: 

Bethlehem'S  Peacetime  Building  Program 

Improved  Facilities  in  Process  in  Many  Plants 

We  Cover  the  Waterfront 

On  Three  Eastern  Harbors;  Two  Pacific  (loasi  Harbors 

Our  Stockholders  Live  Near  You 

Distribution  of  Ownership  in  All  Parts  of  Nation 

We  Are  in  Business  in  Your  Town 

How  Distribution  Outlets  Serve  All  Parts  of  Nation 

Bethlehem  Employee  Programs 

Health  and  Accident  Prevention,  Relief, 

Pensions.  Stabilized  Employment 


BETHLEHEM 

STEEL 


BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY 

GENERAL  OFFICES:  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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mi  pers  on  the  subject  of 

i  n  the  Colleges 

I "  FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITTEN  ON  FEBRUARY  5,  1935  BY 

[  William  Randolph  Hearst 


“The  Hearst  Newspapers  have  sounded 
an  alarm  concerning  the  teaching  of 
Communism  approvingly  in  some  colleges — 
not  in  all. 

“Communism  as  practiced  in  Russia — 
the  only  nation  of  importance  in  which  it 
prevails — is  a  policy  of  force  and  violence, 
of  robbery  and  rapine. 

“Violence  as  a  basic  Communistic  policy 
is  promulgated  by  the  authoritative  Kom- 
intern  of  the  Communists’  Internation¬ 
ale,  which  declares : 

“  ‘We  proclaim  openly  that  our  design 
can  only  be  realized  by  the  violent  over¬ 
throw  of  the  entire  traditional  social  order.’ 

“Communistic  policy  and  practice  as 
demonstrated  in  the  efforts  of  Communists 
to  gain  control  of  government  in  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Spain  and  other  countries 
are  based  on  terrorism  and  ruthlessness. 

“They  are  nothing  less  than  the  ‘frightful¬ 
ness’  of  war  applied  to  the  politics  of  peace. 


“It  is  impossible  to  teach  the  actuality  of 
Communism  approvingly  without  being 
disloyal  to  the  policies  and  principles  of  our 
own  country. 

“It  is  naturally  unobjectionable  to 
discuss  Communism  in  the  colleges.  It  is 
unobjectionable  to  discuss  crime,  but  it  is 
incendiary  to  ieach,  crime." 

When  the  editorial  above  was  published  12 
years  ago  it  was  received  by  many  with  doubt 
and  disbelief.  Today,  every  thoughtful  and 
patriotic  American  recognizes  the  solemn  truth 
of  every  word  that  Mr.  Hearst  wrote. 

The  Hearst  Newspapers  will  continue  to  seek 
out  and  expose  every  peril  to  the  American  way 
of  life,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  The 
Hearst  Newspapers  are  American  papers,  pub¬ 
lished  only  for  the  American  people. 
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NEWSPRINT  CONSUMPTION 
AND  DISTRIBUTION 

IF  ANYONE  doubts  there  is  a  "party  line’’ 
in  the  current  attacks  on  the  American 
press — ^particularly  the  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers — and  in  the  misrepresentation  of 
newsprint  consumption  figures  they  need 
only  to  read  the  Daily  Worker  from  which 
quarter  the  propaganda  flows.  Witness 
this  statement  from  the  Communist  organ 
recently:  “There  is  plenty  of  paper  in 
America  .  . .  but  the  big  publishers  are  hog¬ 
ging  it  themselves.’'  The  Worker’s  con¬ 
tinual  bleating  on  the  subject  alleges  big 
publisher  participation  in  a  "newsprint 
monopoly’’  which  is  trying  to  squeeze  out 
the  little  publishers. 

Last  week  in  this  space  we  exposed  the 
distortion  and  lies  circulated  about  news¬ 
paper  publishers  buying  up  newsprint 
mills.  ’The  true  facts,  as  we  showed  them, 
reveal  newspaper  publishers  are  practical¬ 
ly  the  only  ones  doing  anything  to  increase 
the  available  supply  of  newsprint.  Plants 
that  have  been  bought  by  publishers  re¬ 
cently  were  non-newsprint  mills  that  are 
being  converted  to  add  to  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply.  Other  mills  owned  outright  by  news¬ 
papers  were  started  from  scratch  and  not 
bought  from  other  interests. 

More  lies  are  being  circulated  about  the 
heavy  increases  in  newsprint  consumption 
by  the  big  papers  and  the  struggle  of  the 
little  publishers  to  get  along  with  less  than 
they  had.  Facts  are  omitted  and  distorted 
to  prove  the  “party  line’’  argument. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  record  production 
year  Canada  had  in  1946.  But  while  Can¬ 
ada  had  an  increased  newsprint  output  of 
20%  over  1941  and  a  greater  increase  over 
1945,  no  one  ever  mentions  the  fact  that 
U.  S.  newsprint  production,  although  in¬ 
creased  slightly  over  1945,  was  24%  under 
1941.  Newfoundland  production  in  1946 
was  only  4%  over  1941. 

While  the  available  supply  of  newsprint 
in  the  U.  S.  from  all  sources  was  about 
28%  greater  In  1946  than  in  1945,  it  actual¬ 
ly  was  only  about  8%  greater  than  1941. 
Daily  newspapers  benefited  only  a  little 
more  than  6%  over  1941,  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion  being  that  other  users  of  newsprint 
received  a  greater  increase  out  of  the  some¬ 
what  larger  supply.  Last  year  was  the 
first  postwar  year  without  newsprint  ra¬ 
tioning  or  production  controls.  In  1945 
both  of  those  regulations  existed.  ’The 
year  1941  was  the  last  prewar  peace  year 
and  was  used  as  the  base  for  calciilating 
rationing  quotas  for  newspapers  under 
L-240. 

T%e  large  metropolitan  newspapers  prob¬ 
ably  are  receiving  and  using  more  tonnage 
out  of  the  Increased  supply  over  1945  than 
the  smaller  publishers.  But  on  a  percent¬ 
age  basis  the  increased  consumption  over 
1941  of  the  large  newspapers  on  the  aver¬ 
age  is  smaller  than  the  increased  consump¬ 
tion  of  smaller  dailies.  It  is  generally  for¬ 
gotten  that  rationing  existed  in  1945  with  a 
sliding  scale  of  quotas  ranging  from  no 
curtailment  up  to  23%.  Weeklies  were  not 
rationed  during  the  war.  With  the  gradual 
relaxation  of  the  restrictions  during  1945 
many  smaller  dailies  also  were  relieved  of 
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But  we  know  that  the  law  is  good,  if  a  man 
use  it  lawfully. — Timothy,  I;  8. 


the  necessity  to  keep  under  1941  figures. 
The  larger  dailies  which  had  cut  the 
heaviest  thus  would  ordinarily  show 
greater  consumption  increases  over  the 
previous  war  year  in  getting  back  to  a 
peacetime  basis. 

There  are  undoubtedly  some  newspapers 
using  much  more  newsprint  than  the  av¬ 
erage  increase  over  1941.  There  are  also 
papers  using  much  less.  No  one  will  deny 
there  are  some  inequities  in  distribution, 
notably  the  Far  West  and  Pacific  Coast 
regions.  New  dailies,  started  in  the  last 
two  years,  and  some  weeklies  buying  from 
jobbers,  which  for  various  reasons  are  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  their  supply,  are  hit  the 
hardest. 

To  mention  only  two  cases:  The  Green¬ 
wood  (Miss.)  Morning  Star,  a  new  daily 
started  and  operated  by  veterans,  cannot 
get  a  mill  contract  and  is  borrowing  and 
scraping  for  paper  to  handle  an  expanding 
circulation;  the  Walnut  Creek  (Calif.)  Cou¬ 
rier  -  Journal,  a  weekly  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  area,  can  get  only  10  tons  to  compete 
with  the  52-ton  supply  of  a  local  shopping 
news.  ’There  are  undoubtedly  other  simi¬ 
lar  cases. 

However,  on  an  overall  basis,  in  the 
third  quarter  of  1946,  small  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  using  up  to  250  tons  of  newsprint  per 
year  ( between  5,000  and  10,000  circulation ) 
increased  consumption  over  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  in  1941  by  16%.  At  the  same  time, 
newspapers  in  the  over  10,000-ton  class  ( the 
largest  dailies)  increased  consumption  13% 
over  1041. 

Dailies  consuming  between  250  tons  and 
5,000  tons  had  average  increases  of  about 
16  or  17%  over  1941  while  dailies  using 
between  5,000  and  10,000  tons  only  had 
average  consumption  increases  of  about 
8%.  As  we  said,  dallies  in  those  classes 
varied  in  consumption — some  more  or  less 
than  the  average. 

Although  few  newspapers  have  been 
able  to  obtain  all  the  newsprint  they  could 
use,  and  that  goes  for  the  large  as  well  as 
the  small  papers,  the  fact  remains  that  no 
newspaper  has  been  forced  to  suspend 
through  lack  of  newsprint  The  transition 
from  a  controlled  to  a  free  newsprint  econ¬ 
omy  has  been  effected  with  less  turmoil 
than  was  expected.  There  have  been,  and 
are,  hardship  cases  which  the  majority  of 
newsprint  manufacturers  and  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  have 
done  their  best  to  help.  But  there  is  no  sub¬ 
stantiation  for  the  charge  of  a  newsprint 
“conspiracy”  or  “monopoly.” 


POSTWAR  CENSORS 

CENSORSHIP  is  an  insidious  thing.  Once 
during  the  war  Byron  Price,  head  of 
the  Office  of  Censorship,  warned  newspa¬ 
per  editors  they  were  withholding  legiti¬ 
mate  news  either  in  over-zealous  patriot¬ 
ism  or  at  the  request  of  unauthorized  per¬ 
sons.  Ted  Koop,  former  assistant  director 
of  censorship  during  the  war,  in  his  recent 
book  “Weapon  of  Silence,”  noted  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  peacetime  military  censorship 
on  atomic  information  and  the  willing¬ 
ness  of  supposedly  free  writers  and  editors 
seeking  clearance  in  Washington  for  their 
articles.  "Secrecy  begets  secrecy,  just  as 
censorship  feeds  upon  itself.  A  nation  that 
v/ill  control  science  is  in  a  mood  to  control 
its  press  and  radio,”  Koop  warned. 

This  week  on  the  West  Coast  the  Navy 
attempted  to  restore  wartime  censorship 
on  news  of  Navy  plane  crashes.  Later  in 
New  York  at  a  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
Aeronautical  Sciences,  a  civilian  organiza¬ 
tion,  reporters  were  told  their  accounts  of 
a  speech  by  a  Major  General  on  jet  end 
rocket  plane  would  have  to  be  submitted 
to  Washington  for  censorship.  Fortunately 
both  situations  were  cleared  up  through 
the  alert  protests  of  editors  and  reporters. 

’These  instances  serve  only  to  point  out 
that  the  desire  for  secrecy  and  censorship 
is  still  present  in  many  quarters.  Editors 
and  reporters  need  no  further  warning  to 
be  on  guard  against  such  attempts. 

NEWSDEALERS  DECISION 

THE  DECISION  of  the  New  York  State 

Court  of  Appeals,  in  upholding  an  ac¬ 
tion  brought  by  four  New  York  City  news¬ 
papers  for  a  judgment  to  prevent  the  State 
Labor  Board  from  proceeding  with  elec¬ 
tions  to  determine  a  collective  bargaining 
agent  for  licensed  newsdealers,  has  far- 
reaching  implications  for  all  industry. 

It  means  that  matters  involving  employ¬ 
ers  before  state  boards  on  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation,  unemployment  insurance,  labor, 
etc.,  might  be  brought  into  the  courts  for 
judicial  determination  of  the  facts  instead 
of  relying  as  previously  on  administrative 
agency  interpretation. 

Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the 
courts  to  accept  the  ruling  of  boards  on 
the  facts  in  a  case  and  entertain  an  appeal 
only  on  questions  of  law.  Now  the  facts 
can  be  presented  w’ith  benefit  of  full  ju¬ 
dicial  procedure. 

Because  of  its  importance  it  is  likely  the 
issue  will  go  to  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

SPORTS  AND  GAMBLING 

SPORTS  WRITERS  the  country  over  have 

been  busy  bees  discussing  the  New 
York  Inquiry  into  the  gambling  tieup  with 
professional  sports.  Many  suggestions  have 
been  made  pro  and  con  for  commissioners 
over  this  and  that  sport  to  prevent  further 
scandals.  Also,  the  discussion  rages  over 
whether  newspapers  should  publish  the 
betting  odds  on  sports  contests. 

It  seems  to  us  that  alert  reporting  would 
be  one  good  safeguard  in  the  future.  And 
if  the  gambling-sports  alliance  is  as  great 
as  the  New  York  district  attorney  seems  to 
think,  sports  reporters  should  have  un¬ 
covered  it  long  ago. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 


Phil  Buchhett,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  News,  has  as¬ 
sumed  duties  as 
general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Spar¬ 
tanburg  (S.  C. ) 

Herald  and 
Journal. 

Paul  Smith, 
editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of 
the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle, 
has  been  named 
public  relations 
^airman  for 
the  National  Buchheit 
Association  for 

Employment  of  the  Handi¬ 
capped. 

Sam  L.  Latimer,  Jr.,  editor, 
Columbia  (S.  C. )  State,  has  been 
named  to  serve  on  a  newly-cre¬ 
ated  South  Carolina  War  Assets 
Administration  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  surplus  property  sales 
in  the  state. 

John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star-Journal  and 
Tribune,  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Equitable  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Iowa  at  the  annual  meeting. 

H.  Galt  Braxton,  publisher 
of  the  Kinston  (N.  C.)  Free 
Press,  was  presented  with  a  sil¬ 
ver  loving  cup  recently  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  17  years  of  serv¬ 
ice  on  the  Kinston  advisory 
board  of  the  Salvation  Army.  He 
has  been  named  to  life  member¬ 
ship  on  the  board. 

Richard  J,  Finnegan,  editor 
and  publisher,  Chicago  Times, 
has  been  selected  by  the  Variety 
Club  of  Illinois  as  the  “Swell 
Guy”  of  1946  for  his  “outstand¬ 
ing  work  on  behalf  of  the  La- 
Rabida  Jackson  Park  Sanitar¬ 
ium." 

James  M.  Moses,  co-publisher 
of  the  Marshall  (Mich.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Chronicle,  has  been  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
recently  -  reorganized  Marshall 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chase  S.  Osborn,  onetime  ed¬ 
itor  and  publisher  of  the  Sault 


Ste.  Marie  (Mich.)  Evening 
News,  governor  of  Michigan  in 
1911  and  1912  and  faUier  of 
George  Osborn,  present  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Evening 
News,  observed  his  87th  birth¬ 
day  Jan.  22. 

Dean  Holmes,  publisher  of  the 
Sheridan  (Ore.)  Sun,  and  Mrs. 
Holmes  recently  announced  the 
birth  of  a  daughter. 


In  The  Business  ORice 


JULIA  HOBDAY,  for  many 
years  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
has  retired  after  30  years’  serv¬ 
ice  with  the  paper.  She  was  at 
one  time  secretary  to  the  late 
C.  S.  Jackson,  founder  of  the 
Journal  and  father  of  P.  L. 
Jackson,  present  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 


Frank  Kelley,  office  legal 
counsel  of  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  has  been  given  the  addi¬ 
tional  duties  of  personnel  man¬ 
ager  and  is  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  the  first  aid 
hospital  of  the  Journal.  George 
Nicouo,  formerly  concerned  with 
legal  activities,  has  been  named 
assistant  office  manager.  Henry 
Pick  has  been  named  assistant 
chief  accountant. 

H  A  R  LOWE 
Clark,  formerly 
with  the  pro¬ 
motion  depart- 
m  e  n  t.  D  e  s 
Moines  Regis¬ 
ter  -  Tribune, 
has  joined  the 
promotion  de¬ 
partment  Port¬ 
land  Oregon 
Journal,  after 
military  dis¬ 
charge. 

C  L  I  FFORD 
Pommer  and 


Herbert  Webb  have  joined  the 
city  circulation  department, 
Portland  Oregonian.  Maihuce 
Anderson  of  that  department 
has  been  promoted  to  a  district 
manager.  George  Rhine  and 
John  J.  Molahan  have  joined 
the  circulation  staff. 


M.  J.  VossE,  Jr.,  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  newspaper  and  advertis- 
( Continued  on  page  44) 


What’s  so  funny?..  .  the  Berrys ! 

. . .  whose  hilarious  home  life  makes  one  of 
America’s  most  riotous  strips  .  .  .  drawn  by 
Girl  Grubert  and  available  to  any  paper 

interested  in  putting  on  more  readers.  If  you 
like  laughs  on  the  comics  page  . . . 


or  wire  . . .  now: 


CHICAGO 


Baker*  Mar. 


S 


UN 
yndicate 


400  W.  MadiwHi.  Chicago,  III. 


SLATS  SCRAPPLE 

to  drive  her  across  the 
country  on  an  extensive 
research  tour. 


iy  (pitcCitiiM  lihN  — 


JANE  COLDWELL, 

Editor  of  Twentieth 
Century  Magazine,  hires 


BECKY  GROGGINS, 

Slats'  girl  friend,  is  taken 
aback  by  Slats'  action, 
and  wonders  what  the 
future  holds. 


Here  is  the  theme  of  the  present  episode  in 
the  classic  of  all  comics  .  .  .  ABBIE  AN*  SLATS 
by  Raeburn  Van  Buren. 

SUPERB  DRAWING  PLUS  POWERRIL 
STORY  APPEAL, 

FEATURING  SPARKLING  HUMOR.  TINGLING 
SUSPENSE,  AND  HEART-WARMING  DRAMA. 

Phone  or  Wire  for  Latest  Samples 


I  #4—  rt  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 
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ing  man,  hcLS  opened  his  own 
advertising  and  publicity  offices 
in  Memphis. 

Warren  Perry  has  been 
named  office  manager  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Elizabeth  Jane  Quigley  has 
left  the  promotion  department 
of  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal 
to  return  to  Yakima,  Wash.,  to 
enter  the  advertising  business. 

Audrey  Ryback  has  joined  the 
classified  advertising  staff  of  the 
Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times. 

Marilyn  Macadam  has  joined 
the  Allentown  (Pa.)  Morning 
Call  as  an  advertising  copy¬ 
writer. 

Russ  Henriquez,  formerly  of 
the  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
has  been  appointed  advertising 
sales  representative  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  territory  for  Petroleum 
Processing  magazine. 

W.  F.  C.  Keyton  is  replacing 
A.  F.  Whiting  as  circulation 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Daily 
Star. 

Atlee  Bratley,  advertising 
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manager  of  the  Racine  ( Wis.  > 
Journal  Times,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Downtown  As¬ 
sociation  of  Racine. 

Robert  F. 

Gr  A  N  T  z  has 
been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the 
management  of 
the  Portland 
O  re  g  onian. 

James  Somer¬ 
ville  has  been 
named  chief 
auditor,  and 
Carl  H.  Reiser, 
job  shop  fore¬ 
man,  replaced 
Somerville  as 
purchasing 
agent  and  building  manager. 
Somerville  joined  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  in  1943  from  his  position  of 
business  manager  of  the  Lewis- 


Grantz 


Reiser 


Somerville 


ton  (Ida.)  Morning  Tribune. 
Reiser  has  been  a  pressman 
with  the  Oregonian  since  1924. 

Edith  Fulton,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press,  has  been  selected 
as  snow  queen  of  Ashland,  and 
will  represent  the  city  at  the 
St.  Paul.  Minn.  Winter  Carnival. 

Clyde  Reed,  circulation  de¬ 
partment.  WiBconain  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  Madison,  has  been  re-elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  State  Jour¬ 
nal  Credit  Union.  Dorothy  Rad- 
KE,  business  office,  has  been  re¬ 
named  treasurer.  New  officers 
are  Howard  McCaffrey,  vice- 
president.  Dorothy  Davis,  sec¬ 
retary  and  John  Holm,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  credit  committee. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ARTHUR  REEF  has  resigned  as 

managing  editor  of  Parade  to 
become  Deputy  Director  for 
American  Alfairs,  Department  of 
Public  Information,  United 
States  Military  Government  in 
Korea.  He  had  been  with  Pa¬ 
rade  for  three  years. 

Mel  Price,  formerly  of  thu 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  news 
staff,  has  resigned  his  position 
as  editor  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Bulletin,  to  establish  a 
weekly  newspaper  at  Rogue 
River,  Ore.  He  is  succeeded  on 
the  Bulletin  by  John  H.  Forbes, 
formerly  of  the  Aberdeen 
( Wash. )  Grays  Harbor  Post  and 
the  Olympia  (Wash.)  Daily 
Olympian. 

Silas  Dunn  Jr.,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Pine  Bluff  (Ark.) 
Commercial,  received  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Chamber  of  Commerce’s  an¬ 
nual  Distinguished  Service 
Award  as  Pine  Bluff’s  most  out¬ 
standing  young  man  of  1946  in 
recognition  of  a  series  of  edi¬ 
torials  written  by  Dunn  soon 
after  he  assumed  his  present 
post  last  November. 

Warren  Brown,  veteran  sports 
writer,  who  resigned  recently 
as  Chicago  Sun  sports  editor, 
has  rejoined  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American  sports  staff  as  a 
columnist.  Brown,  who  was  at 
one  time  sports  editor  of  the  old 
Chicago  Herald  &  Examiner,  lat¬ 
er  joining  the  Herald-American 
sports  staff,  became  Sun  sports 
editor  when  the  Field  paper  was 
started  in  1941.  He  resigned  as 
sports  editor  last  fall  but  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  a  daily  sports 
column  for  the  Sun  until  re¬ 
cently. 

Copeland  C.  Burg,  Chicago 
Herald-American  art  ^itor  and 
reporter,  is  having  a  one-man 
show  of  his  paintings  in  the 
Biltmore  Galleries,  Biltmore 
Hotel,  Los  Angeles,  in  February 
and  another  show  at  the  As¬ 
sociated  American  Artists,  Chi¬ 
cago.  in.  April. 


George  A.  Barton,  Minneap¬ 
olis  Tribune  sports  writer  now 
in  his  44th  year  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Twenty  Year  club. 

Rolla  (  Bud  i 
Crick  has  joined 
the  news  staff 
of  the  Portland 
Oregon  Journal. 

He  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the 
San  Bernardino 
(Cal.)  Sun  and 
during  the  war 
on  the  staff  of 
Stars  Sc  Stripes 
in  Tokyo.  He 
has  more  recent¬ 
ly  been  a  new's- 
man  with  the 


Crick 


La  Grande  (Ore.)  Observer. 


William  R.  Stuart,  stamp  ed¬ 
itor,  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post, 
has  been  named  Washington 
representative  of  the  American 
Air  Mail  Society,  international 
aerophilatelic  organization.  Ern¬ 
est  A.  Kehr,  stamp  editor.  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  press 
relations  director  for  the  May, 
1947,  Centenary  International 
Philatelic  Exhibition,  has  been 
placed  In  charge  of  American 
Air  Mail  Society  reservations 
for  the  exhibition.  Glen  W. 
Naves,  Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald  -  Journal  federal  -  circuit 
courts  reporter,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  American  Air  Mail  So¬ 
ciety  press  relations  director,  in 
order  to  relieve  Mr.  Kehr  for 
his  CIPEX  duties. 


Alfred  M.  Klein,  feature 
writer  for  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Record,  will  leave  soon  on  the 
first  leg  of  a  West  Indies  air 
tour  to  gather  information  for 
a  series  of  travel  articles.  Klein 
is  accompanied  by  his  photog¬ 
rapher  wife. 

Mary  Allie  Taylor,  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  reporter, 
for  the  second  straight  year  has 
drawn  one  of  the  nation’s  prize 
newspaper  assignments  —  the 
Maid  of  Cotton  Tour.  She  re¬ 
cently  left  on  a  plane,  train  and 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


F.  Rex  Werts,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Vancouver  (B. 
C.)  News-Herald,  has  been 
named  business  manager  and 
advertising  director. 

B.  C  Butts,  formerly  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  has  joined  the  Florence 
(Ala.)  Times  and  the  Sheffield 
and  Tuscumbia  (Ala.)  Tri-Cit¬ 
ies  Daily  as  circulation  mana¬ 
ger. 

H.  B.  IvENs,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Waverly  (N.  H.) 
Sun,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Waynesboro 
(Va.)  News-Virginian. 

Newsman  to  Cover, 
Serve  Legislature 

Manchester,  N.  H.  —  John 
Pillsbury,  Evening  Leader  re¬ 
porter,  will  double  in  brass  dur¬ 
ing  the  1947  session  of  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature. 

Elected  to  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  in  last  November’s 
election,  Pillsbury  will  fill  his 
seat  as  a  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  and  file  daily  dls- 
patches  for  the  Leader. 
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WOMEN’S 

FASHIONS 

Interest  Editors,  Too 

When  fashions  malia  a  reador-pofant 
feature  they  certainly  interest  editors. 
That’s  why  you  should  look  into  "Women's 
Fashions"  by  Battina  Bedwell.  The 
material  for  her  column  is  gleaned  from 
the  Paris  salons  of  famous  couturiers  as 
well  as  the  fashion  centers  of  America. 
Her  sense  of  the  coming  mode  is  relied 
upon  .  .  .  Her  taste  for  style 
is  discriminating. 
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S.  F.  Chronicle 
Aviation  Editor 
Rents  a  Plane 

By  Campbell  Watson 

San  Francisco  — An  aviation 
editor  can  earn  his  salt  in  many 
ways,  a  study  of  the  log  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Flynn.  San 

Chronicle,  r  - 

veals.  But  he 

has  to  dig  as  I  V 

hard  as  any  w  ^  m 

other  staffer, 

this  pilot-report-  J/t 

er  has  foundj^ 

Chronicle 

trailed  in  cov- 

ering  a  murder 

story,  it  decided 

lost  time  should  Flynn 

be  made  up  with 

pictures.  Mr.  Flynn  hired  a 
faster  plane  than  that  being 
used  by  the  rival  paper  and. 
though  30  minutes  behind  at  the 
start,  the  Chronicle  got  its 
photos  as  soon  as  the  compe¬ 
tition. 

When  the  USS  Saratoga  sailed 
for  its  Bikini  doom  date,  the 
desk  decided  it  wanted  a  view 
of  the  famed  “Sara”  outside  the 
Golden  Gate.  Picture  closinf 
time  was  2  p.m.,  the  carrier 
would  not  reach  the  Gate  bridge 
until  noon.  Mr.  Flynn  came 
through  with  a  picture  drop  in¬ 
to  a  vacant  stadium  and  the 
Chronicle  had  the  film  by  the 
time  the  pilot  landed  at  his  field 
outside  the  city  limits. 

An  aviator  cannot  be  expected 
to  know  a  newspaper’s  needs, 
and  an  aviation  editor  also  must 
be  first  a  reporter,  Mr.  Flynn 
holds.  Given  both,  there  are 
many  ways  he  can  be  helpful 
in  finding  what  Mr.  Flynn  de¬ 
fines  as  the  “capabilities  and 
flexibilities  of  transport.” 

On  the  reporting  side,  he  has 
given  up  trying  to  get  coopera¬ 
tion  from  flying  field  and  flight 
school  operators  except  through 
the  old  “dig”  method.  Believ¬ 
ing  schools  would  at  least  re¬ 
port  new  students  soloing,  he 
had  1,000  postcards  printed. 
None  has  ever  been  sent  in  to 
the  paper. 

Mr.  Flynn  scored  an  exclu¬ 
sive  at  a  Reno  aviation  meeting 
at  which  J.  M.  Victory  revealed 
government  tests  with  guided 
missiles  were  being  made  from 
installations  off  Chesapeake  Bay. 

In  covering  the  airports  dot¬ 
ting  the  edges  of  San  Francisco 
Bav,  this  editor  has  found  it 
both  easier,  quicker  and  cheap¬ 
er  to  rent  his  own  plane  for  the 
150-mlle  beat  covered  weekly. 

After  flying  in  1940  and  1941, 
Mr.  Flynn  found  himself  with  a 
pilot’s  license  but  unable  to 
qualify  for  military  duty  be¬ 
cause  of  his  100-pound  size.  In 
April,  1943,  he  suggested  to  the 
Chronicle  he  would  like  to  cover 
the  aviation  beat,  and  he  now 
devotes  nearly  all  his  time  to  it. 
■ 

Flies  Micro-filmed 

The  Merrill  (Wis. )  Daily  Her- 
Library  in  Merrill,  extending 
from  1916  to  1946,  has  been 
photographed  on  microfilm. 


Any  newspaper  should  be  proud  of  such  reader 
response.  It  is  tangible  proof  of  reader  loyalty — 
ana  it  is  easily  explained. 

PM  readers  know  that  PM  wants  to  get  and  does 
get  the  stories  behind  the  headlines — and  pre¬ 
sents  those  stories  as  only  a  liberal  and  progres¬ 
sive  newspaper  can.  PM  readers  also  know  a 
good  cause  and  an  honest  appeal  when  they  see 
one.  That  is  why  they  came  through  so  gener¬ 
ously. 

But  as  any  reader  will  tell  you,  PM  features 
more  than  the  news  that  is  most  important — 
every  aay.  It  supplements  that  news  with  back¬ 
ground  and  related  information  which  makes  the 
issue  and  forces  crystal  clear.  The  commentators 
who  do  this  job  are  men  of  wide  experience  and 
national  reputation.  They  include: 

MAX  LERNER — educator,  radio  commentator, 
author,  and  chief  editorial  writer. 

JENNINGS  PERRY — Tennessee  newsman  who 
resigned  his  editorial  writing  post  rather  than 
attack  Henry  Wallace  in  violation  of  his  own 
beliefs. 

ALBERT  DEUTSCH — whose  reporting  on  veter¬ 
ans  affairs,  the  care  of  our  mentally  ill,  and  other 
public  welfare  subjects  has  won  many  citations. 

I.  F.  STONE — whose  stories  of  his  perilous  jour¬ 
ney  with  refugees  from  Central  Europe  to  Pales¬ 
tine  attracted  world  wide  attention. 

BILLY  ROSE — Broadway  impressario,  producer, 
showman,  restaurateur  and  cracker  barrel  philo¬ 
sopher. 

FRANK  SULLIVAN— New  York  World  Alum¬ 
nus  whose  humorous  side-lights  on  the  passing 
scene  delight  PM’s  Sunday  readers. 

F.  H.  LaGUARDIA — former  mayor  of  New  York 
and  UNRRA’s  last  director  general  who  writes 
Sundays  as  he  chooses — of  New  York,  national 
politics  or  world  affairs. 

Under  the  direction  of  Editor  John  P.  Lewis, 
PM  will,  in  ’47  do  as  good  a  job  as  it  did  in  ’46. 
If  you  haven’t  already  found  out  just  how  good 
that  can  be — buy  PM  at  your  newsstand  or  fill 
in  and  mail  the  order  blank  below,  today. 
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continued  from  page  44 

auto  junket  into  most  of  the 
states,  lasting  until  June,  and 
including  a  flight  to  Paris, 
France. 

John  Peters,  who  was  on  the 
Norfolk  Virginian  Pilot,  prior 
to  army  service,  has  joined  the 
San  Antonio  Express  local  staff. 

Jack  C.  Key,  deskman  on  the 
Edinburg  (Tex.)  Review,  has 
been  named  publicity  director 
of  the  Lower  Rio  Grande  Val¬ 
ley  Chamber  of  Commerce,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Charlie  Evans,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  rejoin  the  Houston 
Chronicle. 

Kay  Tiller,  formerly  of  the 
Laurel  (Miss.)  Leader-Call  and 
the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Review, 
has  joined  the  Gonzales  (Tex.) 
Inquirer  as  society  editor. 

Frank  G.  Ragsdale,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonia  Light,  recently  became 
manager  of  the  Jack  Yeaman 
weekly  publications  at  Laredo, 
Zapata  and  Rio  Grande  City, 
Tex. 

Jane  Magee,  Fred  Machamer 
and  Robert  Cooper  have  joined 
the  Lancaster  (Pa.)  Intelligence 
Journal  as  general  assignment 
reporters. 

Herbert  Good,  Philadelphia 
'Record  sports  writer,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  newly 
organized  Philadelphia  Basket¬ 
ball  Writers’  Association. 

,  Eugene  Phillips,  a  member 
;of  the  editorial  features  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal, 
'has  been  granted  a  three  month 
.leave  of  absence  to  attend  the 
Army  intelligence,  command 
and  staff  college  at  Fort  Leav¬ 
enworth,  Kans.  A  major  in  the 
Army  Reserve,  Phillips  was  one 
of  12  officers  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  military  records 
from  the  5th  Army  Area  for 
the  training. 

William  F.  McCartney,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor  of  the  Val¬ 
ley  Times-Star,  Newville,  Pa. 
weekly,  has  joined  the  editorial 
.staff  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Evening  News. 

'  J.  Charles  Baxter,  financial 
^editor  of  The  Columbus  Citizen 
,for  more  than  40  years,  last 
.week  was  initiated  into  Sigma 
■Delta  Chi,  honorary  journalistic 
.fraternity. 

,  Bill  Smith,  formerly  on  the 
istaff  of  Brownsville,  San  An- 
itonio  and  Houston  dailies,  has 
;  taken  charge  of  the  La  Pryor 
section  of  the  Crystal  City 
^(Tex. )  Zavala  County  Sentinel. 

I  Leroy  Mattingly,  veteran 
:  intermountain  newspaperman, 
'has  Joined  the  telegraph  desk 
.staff  of  the  Salt  Lake  City 
‘(Utah)  Trtbune.  Mattingly  has 
■worked  on  the  Great  Falls 
j  ( Mont. )  Tribune  and  was  with 
(United  Press  in  the  Salt  Lake 
City  and  Great  Falls  bureaus. 

'  Gene  Whitman  of  the  city 
[staff  of  the  Winston-Salem  (N. 
iC.)  Sentinel  has  been  assigned 
ito  I^leigh,  N.  C..  to  cover  the 
•  session  of  the  1947  General  As¬ 
sembly 

Norman  A.  Johnson,  acting 
,  manager  of  the  Denver  bureau 
iOf  United  Press,  has  been  named 
(manager.  Johnson  worked  for 


TROPHIES  FOR  GRID  CHAMPIONS 

Les  Coniglio.  right  guard  from  the  Alhambra  High  championship 
football  team,  receives  a  trophy  from  Barton  Heiligers,  Alhambra 
(Calif.)  Post-Advocate  publisher,  at  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the  news¬ 
paper  to  honor  the  team  which  won  a  Southern  California  grid  itle. 
Assisting  in  the  presentation  to  28  players  were  Coherine  McLeod, 
star  of  Republic  Pictures,  and  Herbert  Klein,  left,  news  «ditor  and 
chairman  of  the  event. 


the  Fort  Collins  Express-Courier 
(now  the  Coloradoan)  before 
joining  the  United  Press  staff  in 
Denver. 

Richard  K.  O’Malley,  Pacific 
war  correspondent  for  the  As 
sociated  Press,  now  with  AP 
in  Denver,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Denver  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

John  F.  Dooley,  reporter-pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  Janesville 
(Wis.)  Gazette  for  12  years,  has 
resigned  to  become  manager  of 
the  commercial  department  of 
the  Tunstead’s  Rex  Photo  Serv¬ 
ice. 

S  T  A  R  L I N  Whitaker,  who 
served  as  an  army  public  rela¬ 
tions  man  and  a  combat  corres¬ 
pondent  with  the  Seventh  Arm¬ 
ored  Division,  and  prior  to  that 
was  on  the  staff  of  the  Char 
lotte  (N.  C. )  Observer,  has 
joined  the  Atlanta  Bureau  of 
International  News  Service. 

Robert  B.  Swisher,  formerly 
with  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C. ) 
Journal,  has  joined  the  copy 
desk  of  the  Atlanta  Journal.  IR 
viN  McBrayer,  formerly  with 
the  Columbus  (Ga.)  Enquirer, 
has  joined  the  state  news  desk 
of  the  Atlanta  Journal. 

David  Teitelbaum  has  been 
transfered  from  the  Atlanta  bur 
eau  of  International  News  Serv 
ice  to  become  manager  of  the 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  bureau. 

ZuLA  Bradford,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Journal  society  editor, 
has  been  named  society  editor 
of  the  Spartanburg  Herald  and 
the  Herald  -  Journal,  succeeding 
Dee  Rainwater,  recently  re- 
.<!igned  as  Herald  society  ^itor. 
Dorothy  Huntsinger,  Journal 
church  editor,  has  been  named 
society  editor  of  The  Journal 

Mrs.  Ben  Griffin.  Jr.,  sec 
retary  to  the  general  manager. 
Spartanburg  (S.  C. )  Herald 
Journal,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  Spartanburg 
Pilots  Club.  Susan  Naves,  Jour¬ 
nal  city  hall  reporter,  has  been 
named  Pilots’  publicity  director. 

Frank  H.  Reeds  has  taken  a 
leave  of  absence  after  30  years’ 
service  as  city  editor  of  the 
Grand  Junction  (Colo.)  Sentinel 
to  serve  a  term  in  the  Colorado 
House  of  Reoresentatives. 

Claude  S.  Hoodspith  and  Oli 
VER  L’Ami,  both  of  Port  Alberni. 


B.  C.  have  launched  the  “Twin 
Cities  Times’’  the  second  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  to  be  published 
in  Port  Alberni.  Mr.  L’Ami  was 
with  the  Saskatoon  (Sask.) 
Star-Phoenix  for  18  years  as  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor  and  telegraph 
editor.  Mr.  Hoodspith  was  a  re¬ 
porter  with  The  Vancouver 
Daily  Province. 

Budd  Fukei,  former  copy- 
reader  for  the  Cleveland  ( Ohio ) 
News,  has  begun  publication  of 
the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Northwest 
Times.  Fukei’s  newspaper  is  ed¬ 
ited  for  the  Japanese-American 
community  of  the  city  and  is 
the  only  all-English  Nisei  paper 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  It  is 
published  semi-weekly. 

James  A.  MacLean  has  been 
named  director  of  information 
for  the  Pacific  Northwest  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  with  offices  in  Seattle, 
Wash.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
United  Press  bureau  in  Seattle. 

Tom  Bost,  Raleigh,  N.  C.. 
state  capitol  correspondent  of 
the  Greensboro  (N.  C.)  News, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Raleigh  Capitol  Press  Club 
form^  by  representatives  from 
11  state  papers,  the  Associated 
Press,  United  Press  and  radio. 
A.  A.  Wilkinson,  Durham  Sun, 
was  named  vice  chairman,  and 
Gertrude  Walton,  AP  secretary. 

Ted  B.  Sherwin,  former  edi¬ 
torial  staff  worker  of  the  Salt 
Lake  City  (Utah)  Telegram  has 
left  for  Washington,  D.  C..  to 
be  secretary  to  Sen.  E.  V.  Rob¬ 
ertson,  Wyoming  Republican. 

Sam  Gamrurg,  former  corres¬ 
pondent  for  International  News 
Service,  has  been  asssigned  to 
the  public  relations  office  of  the 
Second  Army’s  Eastern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Military  District  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

Norma  Gould,  member  of  the 
financial  staff  of  the  New  York 
Post,  was  elected  secretary  of 
the  Press,  Advertising  &  Radio 
chapter  of  the  American  Veter¬ 
ans  Committee  at  a  recent  busi¬ 
ness  meeting  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  held  at  the  Hotel  Sutton, 
New  York. 

James  Olson,  formerly  with 
the  Oregon  City  (Ore.)  Enter¬ 
prise,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal 
and  has  been  assigned  to  cover 


the  legislature  during  the  cur¬ 
rent  session. 

Capt.  Sam 
Freedman,  for- 
merly  of  the 
Denver  Post, 

Associated  Press 
and  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  is 
now  public  re¬ 
lations  officer  of 
the  First  Caval¬ 
ry  Division, 
which  occupies 
the  10  prefec- 
tures  of  the  ~ 

Tokyo  -  Yoko-  Freedman 

hama  area. 

Daniel  J.  Hafrey  has  joined 
the  copy  desk,  Minneapolis  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Paul  J.  Cunningham  has 
joined  the  reportorial  staff, 
Minneapolis  Star. 

Robert  G.  Amick  has  joined 
the  reportorial  staff,  Yakima 
(Wash.)  Daily  Republic. 

Gardiner  B.  Jones  has  joined 
the  Minneapolis  bureau.  United 
Press. 

John  O.  Nelson,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  New  York,  Atlanta 
and  Birmingham  papers,  has 
joined  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  as  news  editor.  Ned- 
son  came  to  Montgomery  from 
the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  Post. 

Wedding  Bells 

LORNA  LLEWELLYN  ROB¬ 
ERTSON,  daughter  of  ’Ted 
Robertson,  publisher  of  the  Yak¬ 
ima  (Wash.)  Daily  Republic 
and  Morning  Herald,  and  Har¬ 
old  Rankin,  a  member  of  the 
circulation  department,  in  a 
Yakima  Church,  Jan.  17. 

Patrick  Cunningham  Rich¬ 
ards,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Alpena  (Mich.)  News  and 
son  of  Emmet  Richards,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  News,  and 
Marie  Louise  Desira,  recently 
in  Mougins,  France,  the  home  of 
the  bride. 

Judith  Wells  Sisson  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Pittsfield  (Mass.) 
Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  and 
William  J.  Ricem  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  department.  Eagle,  Jan.  25. 

Jack  Brown  of  the  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department,  Winston- 
Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Anne  McGee,  In  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  Jan.  24. 

Jerry  Sprague  and  Gloria 
Cannon,  both  formerly  of  the 
Modesto  (Calif.)  Bee,  recently 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Sprague 
joined  the  San  Antonio  Evening 
News  reportorial  staff. 

O.  Rolla  Williams  Jr.,  re¬ 
porter,  San  Antonio  Express  to 
Jean  Johnson,  in  San  Antonio 
recently. 

Max  L.  Polen,  Rio  Grande 
Valley  correspondent.  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News,  and  Mary 
Leone  Hoge,  recently. 

■ 

Carriers  See  Show 

Montgomery,  Ala. — Montgom¬ 
ery  Advertiser  and  Alabama 
Journal  news  carriers  with  good 
school  and  route  records  were 
guests  of  the  management  of  the 
Ice  Vogues  of  1947  when  it 
showed  at  the  city  auditorium 
here. 
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FISSION 

°’fosion 

Some  Thoughts  on  ^Newspaper  Networks’ 


I  am  a  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive.  I  am  my  own  spokesman. 
This  is  my  own  story. 

The  American  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Network  has  submitted, 
or  will,  to  151  American  news¬ 
papers  their  plan  and  invitation 
to  become  ^associate^  members 
of  their  selective  club.  1  am 
opposed  to  this  plan  and  if  you 
read  on  IMl  tell  you  why. 
Whether  the  newly  organized 
ANAN  will  succeed  or  may  ulti¬ 
mately  fail,  I  do  not  intend  to 
debate. 

There  are  two  vital  issues  in  this 
proposed  plan  that  are  obscured 
in  a  maze  of  rate  discounts,  selling 
techniques,  elaborate  promotion, 
and  expensive  research.  I  would 
like  to  tell  you  what  these  two 
vital  issues  are. 

There  are  two  avenues  of  ap¬ 
proach,  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other,  in  interpreting  sound  ad¬ 
vertising  practice.  One  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  media  that  are  exclusively 
nationwide  in  scope  —  general 
magazines  and  network  radio;  the 
other  by  media  having  sharply  cir¬ 
cumscribed  spheres  of  influence — 
the  newspapers. 

In  the  first  instance,  it  is  asserted 
that  America  is  just  one,  vast  mar¬ 
ket-place.  In  the  second  instance, 
the  assertion  is  that  America  is  a 
market  of  many  distinct  and  sepa¬ 
rate  units.  ' 

National  media  urge  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  buy,  equilaterally,  across 
the  continent,  markets  of  whatever 
kind  and  wherever  situated  and 
with  that  degree  of  penetration 
represented  hy  the  number  of  read¬ 
ers  or  the  depth  of  the  signal 
strength. 


Newspapers  offer  the  advertiser 
the  chance  to  buy  as  much  or  as 
little  advertising  impact,  in  mar¬ 
kets  of  his  own  choice,  with  com¬ 
plete  freedom  to  shape  the  design 
of  his  campaign,  as  his  wants  may 
justify. 

There  are  many  supporting  argu¬ 
ments  that  illustrate  the  merits  of 
radio  networks,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  as  advertising  media. 
Some  are  common  to  all.  But  there 
is  one  difference  between  “na¬ 
tional"’  media  and  “local”  media 
that  makes  them  as  far  apart  as 


There  is  an  old  Chinese 
proverb  that  says,  **The 
longest  journey  starts 
tvith  one  step” 


free  competitive  enterprise  and 
managed  economy.  This  is  the  first 
vital  issue.  The  rigid  pattern  of 
national  media,  the  fluid  pattern 
of  local  media.  I  deny  that  Amer¬ 
ica  is  one  uniform  market-place; 
that  distribution  facilities  are 
equal  everywhere;  that  buying 

{tower  and  habits  are  at  the  same 
evel  for  all;  that  customers, 
climate,  occupations  and  competi¬ 
tion  are  identical  throughout  the 
nation;  that  advertising  pressure 
should  be  uniform  regardless  of 
known  variations  in  opportunity, 
and  opposition. 

This  concept  of  the  American 
market  newspapers  have  always 
opposed.  The  very  things  that  give 
form  and  substance  to  the  daily 
newspaper,  the  necessity  to  have  a 


daily  newspaper,  its  unadulterated 
provincialism,  its  whoUy  local 
character,  repudiate  the  claim  of 
one,  universal  market.  National 
media  support  the  opposite  view. 
'Shall  we  adopt  their  methods? 
This  is  the  first  vital  issue. 

"Basie"  and  "Supplementary" 

The  ANAN  plan  divides  partici¬ 
pating  newspapers  into  two  classi¬ 
fications,  “basic”  and  “supplemen¬ 
tary.”  This  definition  creates  the 
second  vital  issue.  This  is  not 
merely  an  unhappy  choice  of 
words,  for  if  we  project  the  idea 
beyond  the  proposed  217  “basic” 
and  “associate”  members,  there  are 
left  hundreds  of  other  newspapers 
that  do  not  qualify  for  either  cate¬ 
gory. 

I  deny  there  exists  any  such  dis¬ 
tinction  among  newspapers  as  the 
terms  “basic”  and  “supplementary” 
imply.  Every  newspaper  is  basic 
to  the  community  it  serves.  This 
quality  is  inherent  in  all  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  strength  of  the  news¬ 
paper  as  an  advertising  medium 
rests  on  the  indisputable  fact  that 
nothing  excels  it  as  a  vehicle  to 
reach  its  own  people.  How,  then, 
can  it  be  “supplementary”? 

What  are  we  trying  to  do,  arbi¬ 
trarily  divide  the  nation  into 
groups  of  good  markets,  pretty 
good  markets,  and  markets  no 
good  at  all?  Radio  networks  and 
magazines  make  no  such  distinc¬ 
tions,  yet  they  seem  to  do  fairly 
well. 


My  philosophy  is  the  deep  pene¬ 
tration  of  every  market,  large  or 
small,  across  this  broad  land  of 
ours.  Business  is  where  you  find 
it  and  the  search  is  made  easier  by 
the  flexibility,  adaptabiUty,  con¬ 
centration,  and  freedom  of  choice 
so  essential  to  industry  and  avail¬ 
able  only  through  the  instrument 
of  the  daily  newspaper.  We  must 
not  abandon  this  concept. 

But  these  things  that  are  so  clear 
to  us  are  not  always  so  apparent  to 
others.  They  are  ideas  that  have 
to  be  sold.  To  do  so  we  need  con¬ 
certed  effort  and  united  action. 
Fission  or  fusion,  we  have  our 
choice. 

R.  H.  McKinney 

New  York  City. 

January  29,  1947. 
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CIRCULATION 


Herald  Tribune  Has  Sacramento  Bee 


Live  Promotion  Aids 
Carrier  Relations 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


TWO  valuable  carrier  promo¬ 
tions  are  being  conducted  by 
I  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times. 

,  One  is  “The  Young  Timer,”  car- 
;  rier  newspaper,  and  the  other  is 
^  the  Times'  Carrier  Sales  Manual. 

.  Published  in  tabloid  format 
I  and  printed  on  newsprint  in  the 
paper’s  own  plant,  the  Young 
Timer  is  an  outstanding  carrier 
•  paper  which  has  been  chosen  by 
,  Arthur  Daniel,  Atlanta  Journal, 
‘  member  of  the  ICMA  Educa¬ 
tional  Committee,  to  send  to  60 
colleges  and  universities  for 
:  February  study  by  circulation 
'<  management  students. 

Run  Ad  Seriea 

;  In  addition,  the  Times  is  run- 
>  ning  a  series  of  promotion  ads 
in  the  paper,  putting  over  the 
.  idea  that  Times  carrier-salesmen 
!  '‘have  fun,  make  money,  and 
get  basic  training  in  business.” 
■  Large  ads  run  in  only  the  first 
two  editions,  with  smaller  ads 
appearing  in  all  editions.  The 
bigger  ads  appear  in  the  first 
'  two  editions  before  the  day’s 
;  run  of  classified  advertising 
starts  with  the  third  edition. 

By  using  art  work  which  has 
appeared  in  the  Young  Timer, 
Wendell  Owen,  Times  business 
promotion  manager,  gets  out  at¬ 
tractive  house  ads  without  too 
much  extra  expense  for  art  and 
engravings.  Thus,  the  carrier 
paper  serves  a  double  purpose. 
It  gives  recognition  to  outstand¬ 
ing  carriers  in  their  own  news¬ 
paper  and  also  gets  them  in  the 
Times  itself  through  the  promo¬ 
tion  ads. 

The  Times  carrier  sales  man¬ 
ual  is  another  example  of  inex¬ 
pensive  sales  promotion.  Instead 
of  printing  an  elaborate  manual, 
some  portion  of  which  might  be¬ 
come  obsolete  rather  quickly. 
I  the  Times’  plan  is  to  build  a 
manual  gradually,  adding  a  new 
sales  sugg^tion  each  week. 

The  station  branch  managers 
I  hold  sales  meetings  each  Mon¬ 
day  and  discuss  the  sales  sug- 
gesUon  for  the  week,  after 
which  it  is  given  to  the  carrier 
to  place  in  his  manual.  This  pro- 
'  gram  has  been  running  for  nine 
or  10  weeks  and  Rus.sell  B. 
Faux.  Times  circulation  director. 
Intends  to  keep  it  going  until 
the  entire  program  of  sales,  col- 
lection.s.  .service  and  record¬ 
keeping  has  been  covered.  He 
has  found  that  such  a  urogram 
I  Is  alreadv  paving  dividends  in 
better  sales  solicitations. 

I  “We  believe  that  this  double- 
I  barreled  urogram  is  doing  a 
great  lob  for  us  in  building  car¬ 
rier  morale,  cutting  down  turn¬ 
over  and  .selling  both  parents 
I  and  young  boys  on  the  value  o* 
being  a  Times  carrier  salesman,” 
says  Owen. 

Five  Points  for  1947 

JAMES  F.  JAE,  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat,  has  come  up  with 
I  five  pertinent  points  for  circula¬ 


tion  managers  to  consider  as 
they  enter  into  the  1947  selling 
year,  and  Jae  warns  that  now  is 
the  time  to  prepare  for  a  buyers’ 
market. 

Writing  in  the  current  Mid¬ 
west  Circulators'  Bulletin,  Jae 
suggests ; 

“1.  How  about  wholesale  and 
retail  rates?  Are  they  up  to 
where  we  all  want  them  and 
where  they  must  be  maintained 
under  the  present  high  cost  of 
publishing? 

“Do  not  maintain  low  mail 
prices  against  high  delivery 
prices.  Do  not  maintain  low 
wholesale  rates  because,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  you  have 
always  done  so  on  certain  routes 
that  now  may  be  able  to  pay 
higher  relative  rates,  and  don't 
sell  your  paper  .short  to  sub¬ 
scribers  in  the  city  of  publica¬ 
tion,  or  elsewhere,  at  inadequate 
weekly  rates  any  longer  than 
you  have  to  make  the  change, 
because  now  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

“2.  Check  delivery  costs  thor¬ 
oughly  now.  We  are  going  into 
a  period  where  every  expense 
item,  no  matter  how  large  or 
small,  that  is  constantly  recur¬ 
ring  has  to  be  thoroughly  ana¬ 
lyze  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  getting  full  valued  received 
for  it. 

“In  that  connection,  as  fast  as 
we  can  trade  old  trucks  In  for 
new  ones  and  pav  the  difference, 
even  at  present  high  costs,  we’ll 
find  it  is  cheaper  in  the  long  run. 
While  tires  are  available  and 
plentiful,  let’s  take  the  old  re¬ 
caps  off  and  throw  them  awav 
and  start  off  with  brand  new 
ones  that  we  can  keep  mileage 
record  on.  even  on  our  older 
equipment. 

“3.  We  should  check  incidental 
costs,  such  as  wrappers,  twine, 
wire  tif  we  are  using  it),  and, 
wherever  papers  going  by  bag¬ 
gage  are  involv^,  remember 
that  there  is  a  possible  25% 
increase. 

"4.  We  must  remember  that 
at  no  time  in  history  have  all 
types  of  personnel  received  so 
much  for  the  work  they  do.  We 
should  be  sure  that  from  the 
executive  end — and  that  means 
our  end — practices  and  proced¬ 
ures  that  were  fine  four  years 
ago,  in  order  to  get  done  what 
we  wanted  done  then,  may  be 
obsolete  for  streamlined  1947.  If 
we  are  keeping  records  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness, 
let’s  discard  the  practice.  If  we 
are  doing  too  much  double 
checking  in  connection  with  dis¬ 
trict  work,  let’s  eliminate  it. 

“5.  Let’s  start  thinking  sales- 
mindedly  from  now  on  because, 
after  all.  primarily  a  circulation 
manager’s  chief  Job  has  always 
been  to  direct  selling  effort,  and 
even  though  that  has  not  been 
too  necessary  between  ’41  and 
now  it’s  time  to  get  our  thinking 
straight  again  from  that  stand¬ 
point.” 


Small  Drop  at  5c 

Less  than  half  the  circulation 
loss  expected  with  its  price  rise 
was  reported  for  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  by  Circulation 
Manager  Kenelm  R.  Wislow. 
For  the  first  week  of  a  five-cent 
price,  circulation  in  city  and 
suburbs  dropped  5.5%.  For  the 
second  week  it  was  only  3.3% 
below  the  last  three-cent  week. 
On  Sunday,  increased  from  10 
to  15  cents  a  copy,  circulation 
was  down  3.6%  the  first  week 
and  4.4%  the  second. 


150  Airplane  Trips 

CARRIERS  of  the  Detroit  Times 

are  getting  set  for  a  big  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  Times  is  offer¬ 
ing  150  all-expenses-paid  round 
trips  by  airplane  this  summer. 
Thirty-two  such  trips  are  to  New 
York  for  two  days,  then  on  to 
Boston  for  four  more  days.  The 
other  118  are  to  Boston  for  four 
days. 

And  that’s  not  all!  This  seven- 
week  subscription  getting  con¬ 
test  also  offers  prizes  to  parents 
of  carriers,  including  refriger¬ 
ators.  electric  ranges,  deep  freez¬ 
ers,  washers,  sewing  machines 
and  other  valuable  prizes  from 
which  parents  can  choose  if 
their  son  is  a  leader  by  the  close 
of  the  contest.  Merchandise 
prizes  are  also  offered  to  car¬ 
riers  in  addition  to  the  150  air¬ 
plane  trips. 

Aids  Thrift  Club  Plan 

THE  Seattle  Times  recently  de¬ 
voted  a  page  of  its  Sunday 
magazine  supplement  to  the  part 
Times  carriers  are  playing  as 
members  of  the  Newspaper  boys’ 
Thrift  Club,  sponsor^  by  the 
U.S.  Treasury  Department. 

To  aid  the  program,  the  Times 
has  agreed  to  form  a  working 
partnership  with  its  carriers. 
Every  carrier  who  sets  aside  $65 
in  route  profits  will  be  given  $10 
by  the  'Times  to  make  up  the 
purchase  price  of  a  $100  savings 
bond.  Fifty-dollar  bonds  may  be 
purchased  by  setting  aside  $32.50 
in  profits,  to  which  the  Times 
will  add  $5. 

It  amounts  to  a  cash  reward 
for  boys  who  demonstrate  that 
they  not  only  can  make  money 
from  their  routes,  but  that  they 
can  save  part  of  it. 

■ 

Woman  Reporter 
Helps  Nab  Suspect 

Berkeley,  Calif.  —  A  reporter 
is  credited  with  captdre  here 
of  a  woman  long-sought  for  en¬ 
tering  and  robbing  unlocked 
homes.  The  reporter  is  a 
woman.  Mrs.  Zerelda  Owsley, 
Berkeley  Gazette,  who  also 
covers  police  news  for  the  San 
Francisco  News. 

Hearing  a  police  radio  call, 
she  noted  the  description  of  the 
suspect  and  headed  for  the 
scene  with  Phil  Small.  Gazette 
reporter.  On  the  way  Mrs. 
Owsley  spotted  the  suspect. 
Small  trailed  the  woman  while 
Mrs.  Owsley  phoned  police,  who 
were  watching  carlines. 

Police  Chief  Holstrum  credited 
the  arrest  to  Mrs.  Owsley  in  a 
phone  call  to  J.  R.  Ward,  editor. 


90  Years  Young; 
Wired  for  Music 

Sacramento.  Calif.  —  Ninety 
years  ago  on  Feb.  3  an  Irish 
immigrant  saw  his  dream  come 
true.  The  Sacramento  Bee  first 
appeared,  with  the  name  of 
James  McClatchy  in  the  mast¬ 
head. 

James  McClatchy  came  to  the 
United  States  after  his  parents 
died  in  1842.  He  worked  for 
a  while  on  Horace  Greeley's 
Tribune.  Then  he  braved  the 
perils  of  the  gold  rush  to  come 
to  California — not  to  seek  gold, 
but  to  report  news  and  gain  his 
stake  to  start  a  newspaper. 

Walking  part  of  the  way  after 
his  ship  from  Panama  was 
wrecked  off  the  Southern  coast, 
Mr.  McClatchy  arrived  here  in 
June,  1849.  His  first  job  here 
was  to  report  proceedings  of 
California’s  first  legislature  for 
the  Placer  Times  of  Sutter's 
Fort,  first  newspaper  of  the 
Sacramento  'Valley. 

McClatchy’s  Bee  was  to  sur¬ 
vive  in  a  graveyard  of  news¬ 
papers.  There  were  87  publi¬ 
cations  of  various  kinds  begun 
here  in  the  25-year-period  be¬ 
gun  in  1848. 

Newest  achievement  of  the 
Bee  organization  was  victory  in 
a  23-year  fight  for  municipal 
control  and  ownership  of  gas 
and  electric  power,  attained  just 
a  few  weeks  ago.  (E&P,  Jan.  18, 
page  24. ) 

Just  a  few  other  highlights 
from  the  beginning  days  in¬ 
clude; 

James  McClatchy’s  "no  fence” 
campaign  against  cattle  inter¬ 
ests;  anti-land  monopoly  battle 
which  led  to  the  Federal  home¬ 
stead  law;  a  campaign  against 
the  ravages  of  hydraulic  mining 
which  led  to  a  decisive  court 
victory  in  1884  to  end  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  mining. 

Then  the  brilliant  and  continu¬ 
ous  crusades  of  his  son,  Charles 
K.  McClatchy.  highlighted  in 
1935  when  the  Bee  received  the 
Pulitzer  Award  for  exposing  po¬ 
litical  corruption  in  Nevada. 

Next  the  utility  triumph  to 
highlight  the  editorship  of  Wal¬ 
ter  P.  Jones  and  the  leadershio 
of  Eleanor  McClatchy,  grand¬ 
daughter  of  the  Bee  founder 
and.  since  1936,  president  of  the 
McClatchy  Newspapers  and  of 
the  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 

Proof  that  it  is  “90  years 
youne”  on  its  birthdav  is  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Sacramento  Bee. 
Editorial,  business  and  mechan¬ 
ical  departments  are  now  work¬ 
ing  to  music. 

A  wired  industrial  music  sys¬ 
tem,  believed  the  first  installed 
in  a  newspaper  plant,  is  being 
tested.  Recordings  are  piped 
15  minutes  of  each  hour.  .Serv¬ 
ings  to  business  and  editorial 
are  varied  from  those  sent  com¬ 
posing  and  press  rooms. 

■ 

Firm  Changes  Name 

Times  Teleohoto  Equipment, 
Inc.,  designers  and  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  facsimile  communications 
equipment.  229  West  43rd  Pt- 
New  York  City,  has  changed  its 
name  to  Times  Facsimile  Corp. 
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REALLY  MEANS 


BURNED  OUT 
TODAY 


Remember  when  “burned  out”  simply  i 
meant  finding  another  home  quickly? 
Or  building  another  home  at  your 
convenience? 

Today,  a  fire  may  mean  you’re  out 
of  a  place  to  live.  It  may  mean  months 
of  vain  search  for  another  home.  It 
will  mean  extra  expense. 

Safeguard  your  home— watch  these 
4  principal  causes  of  fire: 

1.  Careless  use  of  matches  and 
careless  smoking  habits. 

2.  Faulty  heating  and  cooking 
equipment— stoves,  fur¬ 
naces,  chimneys,  flues  and 
pipes. 

3.  Misuse  of  gasoline  and  all 
inflammable  fluids. 

<6  4.  Defective  wiring  and  elec¬ 
trical  appliances. 

And  remember:  property  values  today 
are  higher  than  ever.  Don’t  let  fire 
catch  you  under-insured.  Consult  your 
local  insurance  Agent  or  Broker.  A 
phone  call  now  may  save  you  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars. 


CAPITAL  STOCK  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

Members  of  NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 


RADIO 

Agencies  Show  Where 
Money  Goes  In  Radio 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ALL  THE  REPORTS  of  budget 
slashing  which  were  current 
last  summer,  left  the  impression 
that  Mr.  Big  Advertiser  was  de¬ 
serting  radio.  The  networks' 
statements  of  time  sales  for  1946 
and  the  agencies'  lists  of  bill¬ 
ings  belie  those  tales. 

Of  all  the  major  network 
users.  Lever  Brothers  ( soap 
products)  was  the  only  concern 
to  do  any  serious  cutting  of 
radio  expenditures.  That  one 
firm  lopped  a  million  dollars  off 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem’s  total. 

Procter  &  Gamble  spent  $2.- 
000,000  more  on  the  air  in  1946 
than  in  1945;  $10,000,000  against 
$8,000,000.  General  Foods  held 
to  approximately  $4,500,000,  and 
General  Mills  went  up  from  $2.- 
000,000  to  $3,000,000. 

D-F-S  Leads  Again 
On  the  agencies's  ledger. 
Dancer  •  Fitzgerald  -  Sample 
bought  $20,869.2M  worth  of  time 
for  clients  on  the  four  major 
networks.  This,  incidentally,  is 
the  13th  year  that  D-F-S  has  led 
the  agencies  handling  radio  busi¬ 
ness. 

Ten  leading  agencies  account 
for  almost  half  of  the  billings 
on  the  networks,  and  D-F-S  han¬ 
dles  approximately  10%  of  the 
total.  Next  ranking  agency  is 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  with  $1.- 
878,850  in  1946.  A  comparison 
with  1945  figures  given  by  three 
networks  —  CBS.  Mutual  and 
American — shows  JWT  billings 
dropped  from  around  $10  million 
to  M  million 

Others  on  the  Big  10  listing 
for  1948  are: 

Yountr  &  Rubicam .  $10,997,471 

Com|Xon  Advcrtisios  .  9.219,941 

Rnthrauff  &  Ryan .  7,420,357 

BBDAO  .  6,925.301 

Blow  Co .  6,473,993 

B«itoo  &  Bowlei .  6,387,1 2R 

Wade  .  5.467.224 

Kenyon  &  Eckhardt .  4,481,265 

On  the  three  networks  which 
make  public  their  billings,  the 
chief  time  buvers  were;  CBS — 
Procter  &  Gamble.  $6.444.5.51; 
ABC— General  Mills.  $2,016,752 
(taking  the  No.  1  spot  away 
from  P.  &  G.  1 :  Mutual — Coca 
Cola.  $2,012,253, 

Comparison  of  '45  and  '46 
The  comparison  of  1945  and 
1946  billings  shows  some  of  the 
ups  and  downs  in  the  radio 
agency  business: 

J.  WAT.TER  THOMP.SON 
1945  Network  1946 

$4,540,394  ABC  $3,766,584 

4,648,864  CBS  4,072,533 

863,256  MBS  367,996 

YOUNG  »  RUBICAM 
$2,042,573  ABC  $  725,267 

9,492,434  CBS  6,601.846 

410,645  MBS  409,193 

DANCER  FITZGERALD  SAMPLE 
$1,530,292  ABC  $4,076,892 

6,495,750  CBS  6,544,748 

586,708  MBS  753,016 


ARTHUR  MEYERHOFF 

$1,327,170 

CBS 

$  365,454 

646,711 

MBS 

697,665 

M.AXON,  INC. 

$  262,892 

ABC 

$  844,980 

1,283,782 

CBS 

48,028 

569,753 

MBS 

211,450 

BBD&O 

$2,082,855 

ABC 

$3,307,199 

2,674.898 

CBS 

2,421,718 

1,320 

MBS 

123,459 

CAMPBELL  & 

EWALD 

$1,118,745 

CBS 

$  725,685 

GRANT 

ADVERTISI.NG.  INC. 

$  475,102 

ABC 

$  284,632 

1,117,631 

CBS 

436,747 

637,106 

MBS 

364,531 

FOOTE.  CONE  & 

HEEDING 

$  713,726 

ABC 

$  205,799 

2,517,608 

CBS 

3,545,233 

4,788 

MBS 

D'ARCY 

$1,493,370 

ABC 

1,286,571 

MBS 

$2,011,405 

BENTON  &  BOWLES 

$1,146,600 

ABC 

$1,677,120 

1,853,834 

CBS 

2,497,559 

108,741 

MBS 

575,647 

.  And  so  on,  in  the  agency 
business.  Meanwhile,  the  fluctu¬ 
ations  in  network  business  were 
mostly  on  the  upcurve,  thanks 
to  the  foods  and  drugs  manufac¬ 
turers.  largely.  A  review  of 
radio  billings  since  1939  dis 
closes  a  doubling  of  expendi¬ 
tures  for  promotion  of  foods  and 
food  beverages,  to  a  total  above 
$40  million,  and  a  trebling  of 
time  for  drugs  and  toilet  goods, 
to  a  total  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $60  million. 

The  principal  other  categories 
are  cigars  and  cigarettes,  soaps, 
automobiles,  beer  and  wines, 
publications,  and  building  ma¬ 
terials.  Less  than  $10,000  was 
spent  by  beer  and  wine  pro¬ 
moters  seven  years  ago;  now 
it's  an  item  of  $3,000,000. 

One  other  observation  is 
prompted  by  the  frequent  as¬ 
sertion  (from  Washington  and 
elsewhere)  that  radio  is  too 
firmly  in  the  clutches  of  a  small 
group  of  advertising  agencies. 
The  1946  reports  from  Just  the 
three  networks  show  there  are 
36  agencies  placing  $1,000,000 
or  more  business. 

What's  Up  Now 

A  WHOLE  new  field  of  discus¬ 
sion  concerning  newspaper- 
affiliated  radio  stations  has  been 
opened  by  the  ruling  of  the  Fed- 
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eral  Communications  Commis 
sion  disposing  of  a  protest  filed 
by  Dr.  Homer  P.  Rainey,  defeat¬ 
ed  gubernatorial  candidate  in 
Texas. 

The  FCC  found  no  basis  for 
the  charge  that  four  Texas  Qual 
ity  Network  stations,  three  of 
them  owned  by  newspapers,  had 
violated  the  law  by  putting  re¬ 
strictions  on  broadcast  time 
available  to  the  candidate.  How¬ 
ever,  certain  language  of  the 
FCC  memorandum  indicates 
someone  is  thinking  that  news¬ 
paper-owned  stations  should  be 
required  to  give  time  on  the 
air  for  reply  to  editorials  or 
stories  printed  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

There  was  no  evidence,  the 
FCC  found,  that  the  newspapers 
and  stations  conspired  to  harm 
Dr.  Rainey’s  candidacy  “by  com¬ 
menting  upon  him  unfavorably 
in  the  newspaper  and  thereafter 
refusing  him  an  opportunity  to 
respond  over  the  radio  stations” 

Again:  “It  does  not  appear 
that  the  petitioner  applied  for 
the  use  of  network  facilities  on 
these  occasions  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  answering  the  edi¬ 
torials  and  press  notices  appear¬ 
ing  in  the  newspapers.” 

Getting  around  to  a  summa¬ 
tion  on  the  policy  of  airing  con 
troversial  Issues,  the  FCC  mem¬ 
orandum  injected  this  view; 

“Where  the  licensee  has  a  con¬ 
nection  with  a  newspaper  in  the 
community  which  has  taken  a 
position  in  regard  to  such  con¬ 
troversy.  then  the  failure,  re¬ 
fusal.  or  arbitrary  restriction  on 
the  right  to  present  an  oppos¬ 
ing  point  of  view  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  station,  becomes 
aggravated.” 

Separate  Operation 

THE  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Panta- 

graph  has  joined  the  ranks 
of  newspapers  operating  their 
own  radio  stations,  assuming 
ownership  of  WJBC.  The  sta¬ 
tion  will  be  operated  separately 
from  the  newspaper  by  Bloom¬ 
ington  Broadcasting  Co.,  stock 
of  which  is  owned  by  Panta- 
graph.  Loring  Merwin,  Panta- 
graph  publisher,  is  president, 
and  Joe  M.  Bunting,  Pantagraph 
general  manager,  is  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Pantagraph  plans  to  en¬ 
large  facilities  and  extend  pub¬ 
lic  services  of  the  station.  These 
include  inauguration  of  FM 
broadcasting. 

The  Pantagraph  has  shifted 
only  one  of  its  employes  to  the 
station,  Joseph  J.  Hannie.  clas¬ 
sified  advertising  manager,  tak¬ 
ing  over  as  commercial  director. 


AWAY  FROM  DESKS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  J.  Murphy 
oi  Holyoke,  Mass.,  are  pictured 
in  Bermuda  while  on  vacotion. 
Mr.  Murphy  is  city  editor  oi  the 
Holyhoke  Transcript  -  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Murphy  is  wire  and 
news  editor  of  the  same  paper. 


Arotind  the  Country 

THE  first  FM  station  in  the 

State  of  Washington  became  a 
reality  Jan.  25,  when  K\^K 
FM  of  Longview  began  broad 
casting  on  a  regular  schedule 
of  six  hours  a  day.  J.  M.  Me 
Clelland,  publisher,  Longview 
Daily  News,  has  a  minority  in¬ 
terest. 

Lindsey  Allen,  manager  of 
WHIS,  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Telegraph  -  Sunset  Newt 
station,  has  resigned.  He  and 
two  other  Bluefield  businessmen 
have  filed  an  application  for  a 
standard  station  in  Bluefield. 

Robert  Hardman,  who  recent¬ 
ly  took  over  as  business  man 
ager  of  the  North  Adams 
( Mass. )  Transcript,  and  two 
other  North  Adams  men  have 
filed  an  application  for  a  250,- 
watt  station  in  North  Adams. 

The  FCC  has  issued  a  finai 
grant  to  Piedmont  Publishing 
Co.,  WSJS,  for  the  construction 
and  operation  of  an  FM  station 
to  serve  Winston-Salem.  Greens¬ 
boro,  High  Point  and  surround¬ 
ing  territory. 

The  FCC  has  authorized  the 
Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Ob¬ 
server  to  operate  a  new  station 
in  Raleigh.  N.  C..  on  850  kilo¬ 
cycles,  five  kilowatts  power  and 
unlimited  hours. 

Engineering  Clinic 

THE  FM  Broadcast  Enginwring 

Clinic  sponsored  by  Radio  En¬ 
gineering  Laboratories,  Inc., 
Long  Island  City,  New  York, 
attracted  approximately  100  sta¬ 
tion  engineers  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  At  the  close,  each 
received  a  diploma. 
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SO 


Television  to<laij  is  clearer,  sharper,  and  brighter— thanks  to  the  improved  kinescope,  or  picture  tube,  perfected  at  RCA  Laboratories. 

The  Picture  Tube  that  trough f  Vi fe"' to  teievision 


The  screen  on  your  home  television 
table  model  receiver  is  the  face  of  a 
large  picture  tube.  And  the  skater  you 
see  on  the  face  of  the  tube  is  the  iden¬ 
tical  twin  of  the  skater  being  televised. 

Pioneering  and  research  in  RCA 
Laboratories  led  to  the  development  of 
this  tube  which  allows  none  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  realism  to  be  “lost  in  transit.”  It 
reproduces  everything  the  television 
camera  sees,  shows  you  every  detail, 
keeps  the  picture  amazingly  ’  lifelike 
and  real. 

An  RCA  \^ictor  television  receiver 
brings  you  all  the  action,  drama  and  e.x- 


citement  that  you’d  enjoy  if  you  were 
at  the  event  in  person  — and  on  top  of 
that  it’s  all  brought  to  you  in  the  com¬ 
fort  of  your  own  home  .  . .  you  don’t 
have  to  move  from  your  favorite  chair. 

RCA  Laboratories  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  outstanding  advances  in  every 
phase  of  television.  And  for  television 
at  its  finest,  be  sure  to  select  the  re¬ 
ceiver  bearing  the  most  famous  name  in 
television  today— RCA  Victor. 

Radio  Corporation  of  America,  RCA  Build¬ 
ing,  Radio  City,  New  York  20.  Listen  to 
the  RCA  Victor  Shoic,  Sundays,  2:00  P.  M., 
Eastern  Standard  Time,  NBC  Network. 


Exclusive  “Eye-Witness”  feature 
on  all  RCA  Victor  home  television 
receivers  “locks”  the  picture  in  tune 
with  the  sending  station.  It  assures 
you  brighter,  clearer,  steadier  pic¬ 
tures.  If  television  is  available  in 
your  vicinity,  ask  your  RCA  Victor 
dealer  for  a  demonstration. 
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PROMOTION 

Editor-Reader  Panel 


For  Mutual 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

SOME  WEEKS  ago,  W.  W.  Way- 

mack  had  an  interesting  piece 
in  The  Saturday  Review  of  Lit¬ 
erature  in  which  he  discussed 
the  daily  newspaper  as  the  coun¬ 
try’s  No.  1  public  utility.  The 
newspaper  suffers,  he  said, 
from  the  lack  of  intelligent,  in¬ 
formed  criticism. 

Not  until  a  generation  grows 
up  that  has  been  trained  in  the 
proper  reading  and  appreciation 
of  news  and  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper.  he  said,  will  we  enjoy  a 
flow  of  knowledgeable,  con¬ 
structive  criticism. 

Papers  Seen  Needed 

Mr.  Waymack’s  suggestion 
must  be  already  clear  to  you. 
He  urges  wider  and  more  inten¬ 
sive  use  of  the  daily  newspaper 
as  a  living  textbook  in  our  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  Here  is  something 
the  alert  promotion  department 
might  well  ponder. 

Of  course,  as  Mr.  Waymack 
knows,  his  suggestion  is  already 
being  carried  out  in  many  cities 
over  the  country.  It  has  been 
for  some  time.  Unfortunately, 
use  of  the  daily  newspaper  as 
an  active  teaching  tool  is  too 
largely  confined  to  the  large 
metropolitan  school  systems 
and,  consequently,  to  the  large 
metropolitan  newspapers. 

What  is  sorely  needed  is  a 
spread  of  this  teaching  use  into 
the  middle-sized  and  even  the 
smaller  school  systems.  Before 
this  can  be  achieved,  as  the  big 
city  experience  has  shown, 
teachers  must  be  trained  in  the 
proper  use  of  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  as  a  teaching  tool. 

All  this  takes  time.  Mean¬ 
while.  while  this  generation  of 
critics  is  growing  up,  the  news¬ 
papers,  it  is  assumed,  must 
struggle  along  as  best  they  can, 
suffering  from  an  increasing 
flow  of  criticism,  most  of  it  un¬ 
informed,  unintelligent,  harmful. 

But  there  is  another  way  in 
which  to  force  into  being  a 
body  of  informed  and  intelligent 
criticism.  We  recommend  this 
suggestion  to  the  thoughtful  con¬ 
sideration  of  enlightened  pro¬ 
motion  managers  and  their  pub¬ 
lishers. 

Why  not  form  a  consumer 
panel?  Take  a  true  cross-section 
of  your  readers.  Form  them  into 
a  panel.  Bring  this  panel  into 
session  at  regular  and  frequent 
■intervals.  Expose  this  panel  to 
■a  frank  and  sincere  explanation 
I  of  the  publisher’s,  the  editor’s, 

I  the  reporter’s  problems.  Be  as 
specific  as  you  choose,  the  more 
specific  the  better. 

At  the  same  time,  expose  the 
publisher,  the  editors  and  the 
reporters  to  the  criticism  of  the 
panel.  Let  the  panel  be  frank 
and  sincere,  too.  Chances  are 
they  will  be.  perhaps  even  brut¬ 
ally  so. 

But  out  of  this  mutual  ex- 
change  of  problem  and  criticism 
must  come,  if  both  sides  are 
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sincere,  a  better  mutual  under¬ 
standing.  The  newspaper  should 
come  to  know  its  readers  and 
their  problems  and  their  needs 
better.  The  readers  should  come 
to  know  their  newspaper  and 
its  problems  and  what  it  does 
to  solve  them  better. 

You  can  see  how  an  idea  of 
this  kind  can  be  exploited  pro- 
motionally  so  that  it  serves  no 
purpose  but  praise  and  ■white¬ 
washing.  This  would  be  dishon¬ 
est  and  would  ultimately  defeat 
its  own  end. 

Undertaken  honestly  on  both 
sides,  ic  should  achieve  the  hon¬ 
est  criticism  Mr.  Waymack 
seeks,  and  a  lot  sooner  than  the 
next  generation. 

New  Homes 

ONE  of  the  consistently  better 

jobs  of  newspaper  research 
and  promotion  is  the  job  done 
by  the  New  York  Daily  News. 
where  gentle,  dignified,  capable 
George  Morris  presides  over  an 
orderly  and  efficient  shop.  This 
week,  for  instance,  there  comes 
to  hand  a  "Mid-Year  Report  on 
New  Homes  in  New  York  City 
and  Suburbs.” 

It  is  a  three-way  folder,  8V6  x 
11  in  size,  well  written  and  well 
designed,  its  material  organized 
for  quick  reading  and  quick 
comprehension.  It  is.  indeed, 
something  of  a  model  for  this 
kind  of  newspaper  promotion. 
It  is  just  as  easy  for  a  small 
newspaper  to  do  this  kind  of 
job  as  it  is  for  a  big.  rich  news¬ 
paper  like  the  News.  Yet  the  sad 
truth  is.  not  even  all  the  big 
newspapers  do  so  capable  a  job. 

St.  Louis  Business 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting 

market  promotions  we  have 
seen  in  a  long  time  is  a  76-page 
volume  titled  “St.  Louis  Means 
Business.”  It  was  produced  by 
the  Associated  Printers  and 
Lithographers  of  St.  Louis,  a 
trade  association.  Since  Novem¬ 
ber,  when  the  book  was  formal¬ 
ly  presented  to  the  city’s  mayor 
at  the  annual  graphic  arts  din¬ 
ner,  10.000  copies  have  been  dis¬ 
tributed.  Half  of  these  were  dis¬ 
tributed  jointly  by  the  city’s 
three  newspapers  to  a  list  of 
advertising  and  business  execu¬ 
tives.  Credit  for  the  job  goes 
largely  to  Fred  E.  Winsor.  the 
association’s  executive  vicepres¬ 
ident.  The  project  took  two 
years.  It  shows  mainly  what  St. 
Louis  has  that  other  cities  don’t 
have,  and  that  adds  up  to  nuite 
a  lot.  The  book  is  worth  close 
study  by  every  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  executive  who  has  mar¬ 
ket  promotion  as  one  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Round-Up 

AN  interesting  new  campaign 
has  been  undertaken  by  the 
Woll  Street  Journal,  a  series  of 


advertisements  written  by  ad¬ 
vertising  leaders  and  designed 
"to  create  a  wider  understand¬ 
ing  of  advertising  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  it  can  make  to  Amer¬ 
ica.”  First  ad  is  “Open  Wallets 
and  Open  Minds,”  by  J.  M. 
Mathes  of  the  agency  of  that 
name.  Reprints  can  be  had  from 
the  Journal. 

Parade  pulled  a  slick  “dinner” 
stunt  as  a  send-off  to  Lionel  B. 
Moses  when  he  joined  that  or¬ 
ganization  to  head  up  its  West¬ 
ern  operation  in  Chicago.  It 
was  a  “testimonial  dinner,”  but 
strictly  in  print  in  the  shape  of 
a  threa-part  folder.  ’The  speak¬ 
ers’  table,  with  Red  Motley, 
Parades  boss,  as  toastmaster, 
contained  silhouettes  of  promi¬ 
nent  advertising  executives, 
each  of  whom  was  quoted  with 
a  neat  tribute  to  Moses.  Credit 
Promotion  Manager  Bud  Whit- 
beck  with  a  good  one. 

Now  that  the  war  is  over  in 
Philadelphia,  too,  the  Evening 
Bulletin  has  resumed  publication 
of  route  lists  of  grocery  nnd 
drug  .stores.  •  •  •  Sonny  Col¬ 
lins,  the  New  York  Journal- 
American’s  promotion  chief,  gets 
credit  for  a  couple  of  neat  fold¬ 
ers.  one  introducing  lovely 
Frances  Rushmore  as  Beauty 
Editor  “Karen  March.”  the 
other  pointing  out  that  the  sell¬ 
er’s  market  has  becopie  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market  and  that  means 
newspaper  advertising  is  more 
than  ever  necessary.  *  •  •  The 
Miami  Herald  puts  out  a  neat 
picture  booklet  about  itself. 
“This  Is  Your  Newspaper.”  •  •  • 
The  Boston  Post  outs  out  a  neat 
folder  “It  Must  Be  The  Ingred¬ 
ients,”  playing  up  its  women’s 
appeal  news. 

Office  Chatter 

ONE  of  the  more  ambitious 

newspaper  house  magazines 
that  we  have  seen  is  the  new 
Office  Chatter,’  published  by 
the  Johnstown  fPa.)  Democrat 
and  Tribune.  It’s  a  24  -  page 
slick  paper  book,  liberally  il¬ 
lustrated.  It  is  published,  as 
the  masthead  tells,  “in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  employes”  of  the 
papers  and  their  affiliated  en¬ 
graving  company.  As  a  result, 
it  bears  down  heavily  on  per¬ 
sonal  news.  But  distribution  is 
not  confined  to  employes.  The 
book  is  sent  to  local  advertisers 
and  other  friends  of  the  papers. 


Route  Lists  Revised 
By  Phila.  Bulletin 

New  up-to-date  route  lists  for 
Philadeiphia  grocery  and  deli¬ 
catessen  stores  and  Philadelphia 
drug  stores  have  just  been  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Evening  Bulletin. 

The  pocket-size  books  include 
maps  and  descriptive  data  on 
population,  families  and  rental 
value  of  Philadelphia,  divided 
into  50  routes  and  seven  sales 
area.  Individual  sectional  out¬ 
line  maps  for  each  of  the  sales 
areas  and  the  city  as  a  whole 
are  also  included. 

The  Bulletin’s  research  staff 
verified  each  of  the  5,379  food 
stores  and  1,670  drug  stores  for 
up-to-date  owner’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress.  Stores  are  so  routed  that 
salesmen  calling  on  these  retail¬ 
ers  can  do  so  with  a  minimum 
of  time. 
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To  Our  Advertisers* 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  the  Raleigh 
(N.  C.)  News  and  Observer, 
one  advertiser  had  a  four-page 
ad,  so  the  newspaper  explained, 
for  the  tbenefit  of  space-hungry 
advertisers,  in  a  Page  One  box. 
It  said;  "The  advertiser  secur^ 
his  own  paper  and  furnished  the 
three  tons  of  newsprint  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  the  four  pages  of 
advertising.” 


Music  in  the  Office 

THE  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  have  started 
a  glee  club  with  35  members, 
under  direction  of  a  local  music 
professor.  The  club  will  give  its 
first  concert  on  the  D  &  PP  float 
in  the  Winter  Carnival,  Feb  1 
to  10. 


Community  Award 

ANOTHER  version  of  the  com¬ 
munity  service  award  is 
worked  out  by  the  Des  Moines 
( la. )  Register  and  Tribune.  For¬ 
mer  minners  comprise  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  judges  who  select 
someone  each  year  for  outstand¬ 
ing  unselfish  community  service. 
The  R  &  T  presents  a  cup. 

Salesmanship  Classes 
THE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning 
News  has  inaugurated  classes 
in  salesmanship  for  its  carriers, 
with  ieading  sales  executives  as 
instructors.  One  carrier  is  chosen 
from  each  of  the  News’  28  dis¬ 
tricts  for  classes  each  month. 


About  Street  Names 

THE  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Tele¬ 
gram  has  started  a  daily  fea¬ 
ture.  “Your  Street — How  It  Got 
Its  Name.”  The  column  traces 
the  designation  back  to  the  per¬ 
son  whom  the  street  honors  and 
sketches  that  person’s  life  in 
Worcester.  The  two-column  box 
is  illustrated  with  a  one-column 
cut  of  the  street  sign. 

■ 

Col.  Clifton  at  School 

Washington — Lt.  Col.  Chester 
V.  Clifton,  public  relations  chief 
for  the  Army  Ground  Forces, 
has  been  detailed  as  a  student 
to  attend  the  Graduate  School 
of  .Tournalism  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

Wt  piooMnd  thif  Sdd  wtd 
oow  Metre  Ncwtptpm  tod 
Broadca««n  oadcawid*.  Hivt 
four  Ifuunnc*  Brokw  wito 
n*  for  full  detail*  and  qw)ca> 
dooi. 

Employers  Reinsurance 
Corporation 
■■•■raK*  Ixchaee*  IMf^ 
Raasos  City,  Mlneari 
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THE  MAN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD  ENVIES 


REPUBLIC  STEEL  CORPORATION 


He  lives  better,  eats  better  .  .  .  yes  and  sleeps  better  ,  .  .  than  most  of  the 
blue-blooded  aristocrats  of  other  lands. 

He  owns  a  comfortable  home,  with  inside  plumbing  and  a  real  heating  system. 

He  drives  a  modern  car,  instead  of  a  charcoal-burner  or  an  oxcart. 

He  is  his  own  boss,  and,  if  he  wants  to  badly  enough  and  is  willing  to  try  hard 
enough,  he  can  get  to  be  boss  of  his  department,  his  company,  or  his  country. 

His  children  can  have  college  educations,  and  can  go  into  any  business  or  pro¬ 
fession  they  choose.  (There  aren’t  many  other  places  on  earth  where  that’s  true.) 

He’s  an  American  working  man,  living  and  working  under  the  American 
system  of  free  choice,  free  speech  and  free  opportunity. 

Thousands  of  men  like  him  work  at  Republic  Steel. 


This  advertisement  is  one  of  a  series  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  in  cities  and  towns  where 
Republic  mills,  mines  and  offices  are  located. 
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By  Roflcoe  EUco’ct  Ajsodate  Dean 

School  oi  loumalism.  Columbia  Uniyermity.  N.  Y. 


'His  Best  Writing* 

Best  Autobiography' 

SELECTED  LETTERS  OF  WILLIAM 

ALLEN  WHITE.  Edited  by  Walter 

Johnson.  New  York;  Henry  Holt. 

•460  pp.  $3.75. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE  in 

1911  planned  to  leave  news¬ 
paper  work.  He  had  written  a 
bestseller  novel  and  was  a 
sought-after  writer  on  national 
events  for  syndicates  and  maga¬ 
zines.  He  was  established  as  an 
author  of  short-stories.  On  May 
29,  1911,  he  wrote  as  follows  to 
Fred  C.  Trigg,  an  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

“I  must  be  an  editor  or  an 
author.  I  am  going  to  be  an 
author.  I  feel  I  must  soon  sell 
the  Gazette.  Soon  doesn't  mean 
within  a  month  or  even  a  year. 
But  I  have  come  to  a  parting  of 
Ihe  ways.  .  .  Why  don’t  you  buy 
the  Gazette?  The  Gazette  is  the 
apple  of  my  eye.  I  want  to  see 
it  fall  into  kind  and  worthy 
hands.  I  turn  naturally  to  you. 
The  only  thing  I  want  it  to  be 
is  to  be  progressive.  I  realize 
that  in  a  few  years  party  lines 
will  change.  So  that  doesn’t  In¬ 
terest  me.  But  to  have  it  with 
its  face  forward  does  interest 
me. 

"Probably  the  town  would 
subscribe  $10,000  without  any 
strings  on  you.  Likely  our  polit¬ 
ical  friends  in  Topeka  would 
subscribe  something,  giving  you 
the  privilege  of  buying  them 
>ut  as  you  could.  You  would 
leed  a  business  manager,  and 
le  might  raise  something.  Hen- 
■y  Allen  thinks  the  paper  with 
ts  job  ofifice  and  bindery  is 
worth  about  $50,000.  So  do  I. 
And  that  is  what  I  must  sell 
’or  .  .  .” 

Luckily  for  journalism.  Kan¬ 
sas  and  the  politics  of  his  time. 
Hr.  White  never  sold  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  He  went  on  writing  edi- 
»rials  in  which  the  thought 
>enetrated  and  purged  and  the 
words  danced.  He  went  on  writ- 
ng  novels  and  articles  in  be- 
:ween.  Long  before  his  death  on 
fanuary  29  1944,  he  had  be 
some  almost  a  folk-hero  and 
jertainly  one  of  the  most  Im- 
.jortant  political  and  journalis¬ 
tic  Influences  of  the  feist-shift- 
ng  first  half  of  the  20th  cen- 
mry. 

Fortunately  for  our  under- 
itandlng  of  a  distinguished  writ- 
ir  and  very  real  person,  Mr. 
White  wrote  prolific  and  brll- 
I  lant  letters.  He  kept  a  carbon 
?opy  of  every  one  he  wrote  be- 
i.ween  1899  and  his  death.  They 
lire  probably  his  best  writing, 
ills  truest  autobiography.  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  said  that  in  and 
ietween  the  lines  of  one’s  per¬ 
sonal  correspondence  lies  the 
most  illuminating  and  ingenuous 
self-analysis.  A  letter  writer, 
i  even  if  he  tries.  Sir  Whiter  ob- 
terved,  cannot  conceal  from  a 
;  competent  student  of  human  na- 
mre  his  real  character  and  per- 
itonality  and  genuine  thoughts. 


Unquestionably  this  singularly 
full  collection  of  letters  is  high¬ 
ly  revealing  of  William  Allen 
White.  It  is  spontaneous,  day- 
to-day  correspondence,  often  to 
intimate  friends.  It  reveals  Mr. 
White  as  he  reacted  to  impacts 
of  his  time  while  the  impacts 
were  raw,  not  as  he  recollected 
them  at  the  close  of  his  life. 
The  collection  is  also  an  im¬ 
portant  saga  of  practical  po¬ 
litical  thinking  by  one  who 
was  an  intimate  of  the  great 
in  American  public  life.  Wal¬ 
ter  Johnson  of  the  History  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  who  edited  the  Letters, 
writes  in  his  introduction: 

“White  saw  American  life  pass 
through  many  transitions.  The 
letters  in  this  volume  describe 
the  swiftly  changing  American 
scene.  They  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  major  problems 
that  American  democracy  has 
faced  since  the  Civil  War.  Writ¬ 
ten  from  a  midwestern  prairie 
town,  they  portray  the  struggie 
of  small-town  and  rural  Amer¬ 
ica  to  adjust  Itself  to  the  rise 
of  an  industrial,  urban  society 
and  to  the  development  of  the 
United  States  as  a  great  world 
power.” 

Letters  show  Mr.  White  as 
persistently  optimistic,  gifted 
with  a  sense  of  humor  and  char¬ 
ity,  but  prudent.  They  show  him 
as  early  believing  In  price-fix¬ 
ing,  labor  arbitrauon,  and  a  tax 
levy  of  90%  on  incomes  over  a 
million  dollars  a  year.  He  wrote 
that  “the  real  danger  is  your 
conservative,  your  reactionary.” 

Professor  Johnson  has  done  a 
scholarly  job.  His  Introduction 
is  an  excellent  essay  on  White, 
the  Grassroots  American.  Each 
letter  is  oriented  with  a  ter.se 
backgrounding  paragraph  and. 
where  necessary.  It  is  clarified 
by  footnotes. 

In  one  of  many  letters  to 
’Theodore  Roosevelt,  for  whom 
Mr.  White  had  an  inordinate  re¬ 
gard.  he  wrote  in  1901  that  his 
own  inability  to  go  to  war  in 
’98  would  be  justified  to  himself 
and  his  country  if  he  could  per¬ 
form  some  service  that  would 
land  TR  in  the  presidency. 

There  are  45  letters  to  Teddy 
Roosevelt  in  the  volume,  IS  to 
FDR.  and  19  to  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son.  Several  are  historically  en¬ 
lightening;  all  are  brilliantly 
written.  And  there  are  letters 
to  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dean  Howells,  Norman 
Thomas,  Carl  Sandburg.  Mark 
Hanna.  Lincoln  Steffens,  Henry 
Haskell,  Henry  Watterson,  Carl 
Ackerman.  Mark  Sullivan,  Eli- 
hu  Root.  William  Howard  Taft. 
Rov  Roberts,  and  hundreds  of 
others. 

In  these  letters  is  some  of  the 
finest  prose  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  Mr.  White  himself  be¬ 
lieved  that  his  best  writing  was 
in  his  personal  correspondence. 
“The  reason,”  he  told  Professor 
Johnson,  “is  that  I  write  under 
no  restraint  in  my  letters.”  Cer¬ 


tainly  he  thought  well  and  in¬ 
dependently  in  them;  and  his 
writing  was  forthright  and  pun¬ 
gent. 

Reminiscent  of  early  editorials 
of  homely  philosophy  that  made 
him  a  warm  personality  to  Em¬ 
poria  readers  is  a  letter  to 
Marco  Morrow  of  the  Topeka 
Capital.  In  it,  this  appears: 

“Solomon  was  bored  to  a 
crisp.  Madame  Bovary  was 
bored  to  a  crisp  and  so  she  went 
out  and  had  three  successful 
adulteries.  I  think  that  a  good 
deal  of  immorality  of  one  sort 
and  another — business,  political 
and  one  might  say  social — is  due 
to  the  fact  that  people  are  bored. 
If  they  lead  interesting  lives, 
they  are  less  likely  to  those 
lapses  which  require  excite 
ment.” 

For  high-octane  undeciphera 
bility,  Lincoln  Steffens’  hand 
writing  stood  second  only  to 
Horace  Greeley’s.  And  charac 
taristic  of  Mr.  White’s  chuck 
ling  style  is  this  note  to  Mr.  Stef¬ 
fens  in  1916: 

“I  have  just  had  a  quiet  com 
munion  with  your  letter.  In  a 
genera!  way  I  can  see  that  you 
approve  of  my  book.  I  get  the 
name  of  Lindsey  of  Denver, 
Tom  Johnson  of  Cleveland,  and 
Jesus  of  Palestine.  But  there  I 
lose  track  and  come  out  some¬ 
where  down  in  Mexico,  which 
doesn’t  seem  to  have  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  anything  else,  but  never¬ 
theless  interesting.  I  am  glad 
that  matters  stand  as  they  do. 
and  I  wish  you  to  believe  me 

This  is  no  book  from  a  haber 
dasher.  It  is  a  choice  bit  to  keep 
and  caress  and  commune  with  in 
quiet  hours. 

Jap  War  Guilt 
Laid  to  F.DJR. 

PE.ARL  HARBOR:  The  Story  of  the 

Secret  War.  By  George  Morgenstem. 

New  York:  The  Devin- Adair  Co.  425 

pp.  $3. 

GEORGE  MORGENSTERN  is 

an  editorial  writer  for  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  a  member 
of  the  Tribune’s  editorial  board. 
His  “Pearl  Harbor”  is  a  volum¬ 
inously  documented  charge  that 
Franklin  D.  Roo.sevelt  instigated 
our  war  with  Japan,  and  that 
the  administration  “has  sup¬ 
pressed  relevant  documents  and 
permitted  important  papers  to 
‘disappear’  or  be  destroyed.” 

The  presentation  is  interpre¬ 
tative  and  biased.  The  book  sug¬ 
gests  the  litigant,  not  the  judge. 
Much  is  made  of  a  secret  agree¬ 
ment  with  Great  Britain  and 
of  our  lack  of  neutrality.  Too 
little  is  made,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
the  fact  that  while  we  were  talk¬ 
ing  realities  with  England  and 
trading  old  destroyers  for  new 
bases,  the  most  destroying  war 
against  freedom  in  all  history 
was  going  badly  for  democracy. 

Too  little  is  made  of  the  rec¬ 
ord  ttiat  prior  to  Pearl  Harbor, 
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A  CHARMING  MZ. 

It's  not  all  routine  and  drudgery 
for  Managing  Editor  A.  R.  Dunlap 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  who  writes  a 
daily  column,  aptly  called  the 
Rambler.  Here  he  pays  a  visit  to 
a  charm  school. 


the  lime-pits  and  their  stringy 
corpses,  the  blitzkrieg  and  fas¬ 
cism  of  Hitler  were  winning. 

A  value  in  this  book  will  be 
that  it  may  quicken  concern 
about  the  whole  practice  of 
secret  diplomacy.  It  may  stir 
reading  that  will  show  that  the 
international  facts  of  life  are  not 
always  pretty.  It  may  goad  a 
public  to  awareness  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  inescapable  place  in  a  new 
world  of  two  billion  persons — 
and  to  the  unavoidable  dangers, 
responsibilities  and  needed  vig¬ 
ilance  of  that  place.  It  may 
shock  our  censor-minded  into 
a  scrutiny  of  facts  that  will  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  American 
people  are  almost  of  age  and 
can  take  the  truth. 


Editorial  Digest 

Chicago— Second  issue  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Digest,  a  pocket-size 
monthly  periodical  highlighting 
leading  newspaper  editorl^ 
comment  for  the  prevous  month, 
is  now  in  the  mails.  Edited  by 
John  Drury,  formerly  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  R.  K.  Hess,  Chicago 
business  man,  the  publication 
takes  no  stand  on  any  of  the 
subjects  discussed. 
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Among  Advertising  Folk 


Williams  Elected  President 
HOWARD  D.  WILLIAMS  has 
been  appointed  president  and 
general  manager  of  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.  to 
succeed  Louis 
R.  Wasey  who 
resumes  his  for¬ 
mer  office  of 
chairman  of  the 
,  Board.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liams  has  been 
with  the  agency 
I  for  14  years. 

'  the  past  six  as 

*  executive  vice- 
'  president  and 
I  general  m  a  n  - 
I  ager.  Before 
j  joining  Erwin, 

Wasey,  he  held  an  executive 

*  position  with  the  National  Cash 
^  Register  Co..  New  York. 

j  Ray  C.  Jenkins,  advertising 
j  and  business  consultant  in  Min- 
^  neapolis,  will  become  the  execu- 
I  tive  vicepresident  and  a  mem- 
I  ber  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
f  Erwin.  Wasey  and  Co.  of  Min- 
j  nesota  Clients  and  staff  of  Mr. 
I  Jenkins  will  be  consolidated 
^  with  those  of  the  agency. 

] 

I  Two  Named  V.  P. 

(  JOEL  F.  JACOBS  has  been  ap- 
t  pointed  vicepresident  of  Do- 
(  herty,  Clifford  &  Shenfield,  New 
3  York.  One  of 
the  group  that 
{founded  the 
r  agency,  he  is  ac- 
i,  count  executive 
s  for  Bristol- 
t  Myers  Co.  and 
3  the  Borden  Co. 

1  Arthur  P. 

3  Livington,  f  o  r  - 

-  merly  vicepresi- 
1  dent  of  Lennen 
ii  &  Mitchell.  New 

4  York,  in  charge 
'i  of  merchandis-  Jacobs 

i  n  g  and  r  e  - 

fc  search,  has  joined  Robert  W. 
V  Orr  and  Associates,  New  York, 
••  in  a  similar  capacity. 

U 

P  In  New  Spots 

1  EDWIN  B.  DOOLEY  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public 
r  relations  of  Buchanan  &  Co., 
>  New  York.  He 
I'  w  a  s  formerly 
J  with  the  Insti- 
y  tute  of  Public 
I  Relations,  New 
1  York,  and  earl¬ 
ier,  director  of 
*1  public  relations, 

-  General  Food 
^  Corp.  He  is  a 
|1  member  of  a 
f  permanent  com- 

mittee  selected 
by  Secretary  of 
'  the  U.  S.  Navy,  Dooley 
J  James  Forrestal. 

’  to  study  the  Navy’s  food  ad- 
«  ministration. 

^  Harold  K.  Schellenger,  direc- 
y  tor  of  public  relations  at  Ohio 

*  State  University  and  president 
”  of  the  American  College  Public 
^  Relations  Association,  will  join 
^  Byer  &  Bowman  Advertising, 

Columbus,  O.,  as  head  of  its  pub¬ 


lic  relations  department  in 
April. 

George  H.  Hennessy,  grocery 
store  merchandiser.  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton.  Durstine  &  Osborn,  New 
York,  has  been  named  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Storecast  Corp.  of 
America,  merchandising  and  ad¬ 
vertising  service  bringing  music 
into  super  markets. 

Gordon  Stewart,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  Newman.  Lynde  &  Asso¬ 
ciates.  Jacksonville.  Fla.,  has 
been  appointed  general  manager. 
He  ha.s  been  with  the  agency 
for  the  past  three  years. 

Robert  W.  Warriner,  former¬ 
ly  research  department  manager, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell.  New  York, 
joins  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross. 
New  York,  as  manager  of  the 
research  department. 

Ben  Potts,  formerly  with 
N.  W.  Ayer,  and  McCann-Erick- 
son.  New  York,  has  joined  the 
radio  department  of  Federal  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  New  York,  as 
assistant  to  the  radio  director. 

Chet  A.  Ettinger,  Jr.,  recently 
released  from  the  U.  S.  Navy, 
has  joined  Joe  H.  Langhammer 
and  Associates.  Omaha,  as  an 
account  executive. 

Phyllis  Cunnyngham  has 
joined  the  copy  department  of 
Street  &  Finney.  New  York. 
Earlier  she  served  in  a  similar 
capacity  at  Gotham  Advertising. 
New  \brk. 

Orr  Scoppettone.  former  man¬ 
ager  of  J.  W.  Thompson  Latin 
American  radio  department,  has 
been  added  to  the  foreign  adver¬ 
tising  staff  of  William  R.  War¬ 
ner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Don  Benjamin,  former  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  director  of  publicity 
and  advertising  at  Oppenheim 
Collins  Co.,  New  York  depart¬ 
ment  store,  has  joined  Claire  A. 
Wolff,  New  York,  as  copywriter 
and  account  executive. 

Sau.y  Lowe,  previously  with 
Cromwell  Advertising,  has  been 
appointed  an  account  executive. 
Wm.  H.  Rankin  Advertising. 
New  York. 

Gladys  F.  Hubbard  has  been 
appointed  to  the  copy  staff  of 
Anderson.  Davis  &  Platte,  New 
York. 

C.  H.  Graham  has  joined  Per- 
rett  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  as  art  di¬ 
rector.  Earlier  he  had  operated 
his  own  art  service. 

Stuart  B.  Smith  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  general  manager  of  the 
Toronto  office  of  Canadian  Ad¬ 
vertising  A  g  e  nc  y  .  Ltd.  He 
served  as  vicepresident  and  di¬ 
rector  of  Young  &  Rubicam,  To¬ 
ronto,  prior  to  his  resignation 
last  summer. 

John  T.  Nolan,  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  account  executive  of 
Kellor  &  Stites  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

O.  Robert  Hartwig,  Jr.,  re¬ 
cently  released  from  the  Air 
Corps,  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  manager.  Simon  &  Smith 
Advertising,  Portland,  Ore. 

George  McGarrett,  for  the 
past  eight  years  with  Young  & 
Rubicam.  New  York,  has  joined 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  New 
York,  to  handle  radio  operations 
on  the  Lucky  Strike  account. 

Clyde  Vortman,  formerly  with 
McCann-Erickson,  rejoins  the 


media  department  of  Brooke, 
Smith,  French  &  Dorrance,  De¬ 
troit. 

Jerry  May  Ohloff  has  been 
appointed  to  handle  traffic  con¬ 
trol  in  the  production  and  art 
departments  of  Abbott  Kimball 
Co..  Los  Angeles. 

Louis  A.  Paeth  and  Graves  S. 
Urquhart  have  joined  Harry  J. 
Lazarus  &  Co..  Chicago.  Paeth, 
formerly  advertising  manager. 
Helene  Curtis  Industries  and 
Natco,  Inc.,  becomes  service  di¬ 
rector  and  copy  chief,  and 
Urquhart,  formerly  production 
manager  for  Futura,  Inc.,  pro¬ 
duction  manager. 

JA^^ES  C.  Toedtman  has  joined 
the  D'Arcy  Advertising  Co., 
Cleveland.  He  was  previously 
director  of  publicity  and  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Ohio  Weslyn  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Olaf  H.  Jorth,  after  seven 
years  with  Maxon.  Inc.,  Detroit, 
has  joined  MaeWilkins.  Cole  & 
Weber  Advertising,  Portland. 
Ore.  office,  to  head  up  the  pro¬ 
duction  department.  He  re¬ 
places  Carroll  K.  O'Rourke. 
who  will  devote  full  time  to  ac¬ 
count  work. 

Company  Changes 

RUSSELL  B.  WESTON,  who  has 

been  assistant  advertising 
manager  of  Ethyl  Corp.,  New 
York,  has  been 
promoted  to  the 
post  of  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

He  Joined  Ethyl 
nearly  20  years 
ago  as  a  field 
representative 
in  the  New 
York  division 
and  has  served 
in  several  ca¬ 
pacities  cover¬ 
ing  nearly  every 
phase  of  sales 
department  ac¬ 
tivities.  including  sales  promo¬ 
tion  manager. 

Gordon  Cole  has  been  re¬ 
elected  advertising  director  for 
the  Can  Manufacturers  Institute. 

Harry  C.  Welch  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
the  Grocery  Products  Division 
of  the  Borden  Company,  New 
York,  succeeding  Jesse  O.  Bick- 
MORE,  who  has  been  named  di¬ 
rector  of  sales  of  the  division. 
Welch  was  formerly  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Personals 

GERALD  CARSON,  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  Benton  &  Bowles,  Inc., 
was  reelected  president  of  the 
Copy  Research  Council,  coop¬ 
erative  group  of  New  York  City 
agency  copy  and  research  exec¬ 
utives.  Other  officers  are:  T. 
Shephard  Mills,  McCalls  Maga¬ 
zine,  secretary  and  treasurer; 
John  Cables,  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  and  C.  A. 
Pooler,  Benton  &  Bowles,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  executive  committee. 

Mary  Margaret  Godfrey,  ac¬ 
count  executive  of  Short  & 
Baum  Advertising,  Portland, 
Ore.,  has  been  designated  as  na¬ 
tional  chairman  of  the  public¬ 
ity  committee  of  the  Young  Re¬ 
publication  National  federation. 

Harold  Merilees,  public  rela¬ 


tions  director,  B.  C.  Electric 
Railway  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  c., 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of 
the  advertising  and  sales  bureau 
of  the  Vancouver  Board  of 
Trade.  Robert  Watson,  man¬ 
ager,  McKim  Advertising,  Ltd., 
was  elected  vicechairman. 


Agency  Notes 

THE  SIMONS-MICHELSON 

CO.,  Detroit,  marked  its  18th 
anniversary  on  Jan.  12.  Leonard 
N.  Simons  and  Lawrence 
Michelson,  agency  principals, 
also  marked  the  25th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  their  business  associa¬ 
tion  at  that  time.  Prior  to  set¬ 
ting  up  their  own  agency  in 
1929,  the  two  of  them  had 
worked  at  the  same  agency  for 
seven  years.  Simons-Michelson 
now  handles  more  than  1,000  ac¬ 
counts.  Its  billings  total  $2,000,- 
000. 

John  Cole  and  Herbert 
Chason  have  formed  Cole  & 
Chason.  advertising  agency.  24 
W.  23rd  St.,  New  York.  Cole, 
returning  to  the  agency  field 
after  a  year’s  absence,  was  for¬ 
merly  with  McCann-Erickson 
and  Lord  &  Thomas.  Chason 
has  been  operating  his  own 
agency  for  the  last  three  years. 

Market  Research  and  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  has  been  established 
by  Lee-Muiron  Rousseau  and 
James  E.  Jump.  Offices  are  at 
17  East  42nd  St..  New  York  17. 
The  firm  will  offer  both  adver¬ 
tising  and  research  services. 

The  Miami  Beach  office  of 
Solis  S.  Cantor  Advertising 
has  moved  to  larger  quarters  in 
the  350  Lincoln  Road  Building. 

The  New  York  office  of  Sher¬ 
man  &  Marquette  has  found  it 
necessary  to  divide  its  staff  be¬ 
cause  of  a  space  problem  All 
executive  offices  of  the  age.icy 
will  remain  at  10  Rock'  “Her 
Plaza  including  actual  space  and 
time  buying;  the  research  and 
media  staffs  have  moved  to  385 
Madison  Ave. 

J.  Paul  Hoag  and  Paul  H. 
Provandie,  long  connected  in 
Boston  advertising  activities,  an¬ 
nounce  the  formation  of  Hoac 
&  Provandie,  Boston.  Among 
the  clients  are:  Jordan  Marsh 
Co.,  Duplicating  Machines  Co. 
and  Smith  Paterson. 
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K.  C.  Star  Publication 
Blocked  by  Pickets 


KANSAS  CITY,  Mo. — Court  ac¬ 
tion  restraining  striking  con¬ 
tract  carriers  from  picketing  the 
Kansas  City  Star  Co.  has  failed 
to  solve  the  14-day-old  strike 
which  stopped  publication  of 
the  company’s  morning  and  eve- 
niflg  newspapers  Jan.  17.  (IS.  & 
p.,  Jan.  25,  page  8). 

The  carriers,  aflBliated  with 
the  International  Printing  Press¬ 
men  and  Assistants’  Union,  AFL, 
first  threw  picket  lines  around 
the  Star  in  a  demand  for  union 
recognition.  Printers,  pressmen 
and  other  mechanical  employes 
refuse'!  to  cross  the  line. 

Management  contends  the  Star 
cannot  legally  recognize  the 
union,  since  the  carriers  are  not 
its  employes  but  are  indepen¬ 
dent  contractors. 

109  Named  in  Order 

The  restraining  order  was  is¬ 
sued  to  109  out  of  208  contract 
carriers  who  contended  they 
were  being  put  out  of  busines.s 
as  independent  merchants  by  a 
conspiracy  to  restrain  trade  in 
violation  of  Missouri  laws.  A 
bearing  on  an  application  for  a 
permanent  injunction  will  be 
heard  Feb.  5. 

Clif  Langsdale,  attorney  for 
the  strikers,  said  the  courts  had 
no  jurisdiction  and  it  was  a  la¬ 
bor  dispute  that  could  be  settled 
only  by  the  National  Labor  Re¬ 
lations  Board. 

When  pickets  were  served 
with  the  court  order,  a  new  line 
was  set  up  around  the  Star 
building.  Charles  Bond  of  St. 
Louis,  special  international  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  union,  charged 
the  order  was  unfair  tactics  and 
said  the  new  line  had  been  or¬ 
dered  by  the  international  office. 
Pressmen  manned  the  new  line. 

Composing  room  employes 
were  instructed  by  International 
Typographical  Union  headquar¬ 
ters  to  go  through  the  line  but 
they  were  turned  back  by  mass 
pickets  who  blocked  the  en¬ 
trance  to  the  building. 

Mandate  from  Randolph 

The  mandate  from  the  ITU 
stated:  “The  ITU  Executive 
Council  has  given  full  considera- 
hon  to  all  the  facts  presented 
in  connection  with  the  work 
stoppage  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
Times.  It  is  essential  to  the  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  ITU  that  our 
members  live  up  to  their  legal 
contracts.  It  is  an  indirect  at¬ 
tempt  on  the  part  of  the  press¬ 
men’s  international  union  to  use 
the  other  allied  trades  to  force 
recognition  of  a  non-mechanical 
unit  in  the  newspaper  field  here¬ 
tofore  refused  such  recognition 
as  a  part  of  the  Allied  Printing 
Trades.  We  cannot  permit  such 
a  group  to  be  the  cause  of  dis¬ 
rupting  our  historic  contractual 
relations. 

"Our  obligation  to  live  up  to 
our  contract  supersedes  any 
general  obligation  to  respect  a 
picket  line,  especially  when  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  above  purpose 
by  a  union  which  consistently 
Ignores  cooperation  with  iis  and 


which  admittedly  has  a  contract 
of  its  own  with  the  same  em¬ 
ployer.” 

John  C.  Baker,  secreta^  of 
the  ITU  local,  said  printers 
tried  to  enter  the  Star  building 
Jan.  28  in  compliance  with  the 
mandate  but  were  “forcibly  re¬ 
strained.”  He  added  that  no 
immediate  steps  would  be  taken 
to  cross  the  picket  line. 

Berry  Asked  to  Confer 

Management  has  urged  the 
Central  Labor  Union  to  ask 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
the  pressmen’s  international,  to 
meet  with  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  in  Kansas  City. 

Meanwhile,  a  bill  to  make 
picketing  of  any  newspaper  il¬ 
legal  was  introduced  Jan.  29  in 
the  State  Senate  at  Jefferson 
City.  The  bill  would  make  it 
unlawful  for  pickets  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  operation  of  any 
agency  engaged  in  exercising 
free  speech. 

Rep.  W.  H.  Robinett  said  it 
made  no  difference  whether 
Missourians  agreed  with  the 
Star’s  policies;  it  still  remains 
“a  standard-bearer  of  freedom 
of  the  press.” 

The  Star  is  being  illegally 
picketed,  a  U.  S.  Senate  subcom¬ 
mittee  was  told  during  hearings 
on  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Wagner  Act.  Theodore  R.  Iser- 
man.  New  York  City  labor  rela¬ 
tions  expert,  was  testifying 
when  the  subject  of  picketing 
arose  and  the  shoulder-to- 
shoulder  marching  in  front  of 
the  Star  plant  was  instanced. 
Iserman  expressed  the  opinion 
this  constitutes  forcible  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  right  of  work¬ 
men  to  enter  the  plant. 

Ownership  Dispute 
Figures  in  ITU  Strike 
COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.— 

Publication  of  the  Gazette- 
Telegraph,  morning  and  evening, 
was  suspended  Jan.  27  by  a 
strike  of  union  printers.  Pub¬ 
lisher  Harry  Hoiles  charged  the 
union  broke  its  contract  by  re¬ 
fusal  to  arbitrate  and  also  in¬ 
stituted  secondary  boycott  con¬ 
trary  to  Colorado  law. 

Hoiles  said  the  management 
had  agreed  to  salary  demands 
and  working  conditions  of  the 
printers’  committee  when  an 
ITU  representative  announced 
no  work  until  a  contract  was 
signed  with  the  Clovis  (N.  M.) 
News  -  Journal.  Hoiles  denied 
any  official  connection  between 
the  Colorado  Springs  and  Clovis 
papers,  although  some  Colorado 
stockholders  have  an  interest 
in  the  other  publication. 

$11  Compromise  Ends 
Cincinnati  Threat 

CtNciNNATi  —  A  newspaper 
strike  threat  ended  here  Jan.  28 
when  printers  voted  to  accept 
a  compromise  offered  by  the 
publishers  of  the  three  news¬ 
papers. 

Andrew  Wiley,  Enquirer  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  announced  the 


21%RiseinN.Y.  C. 

A  21.5%  increase  over  1946 
base  scales  is  provided  in  the 
new  contract  between  com¬ 
mercial  printers  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union 
No.  6  in  New  York  City.  New 
base  rates  ore  $80.71  ($2.22  per 
hour)  for  the  day  shift  and 
$86.29  ($2.38)  for  the  night 
shift. 


union  had  agreed  to  accept  $11 
weekly  increase  and  drop  its  de¬ 
mand  for  a  third  week’s  vaca¬ 
tion. 

Printers  will  receive  three 
paid  holidays,  representing  a  mi¬ 
nor  adjustment  of  the  existing 
contract. 

Enquirer  printers  quit  work  at 
4:45  p.m.  to  attend  a  meeting 
and  returned  90  minutes  latpr. 
Because  of  the  interruption,  the 
bulldog  was  cut  to  18  pages,  but 
later  editions  carried  26  pages. 

The  vote  for  a  strike  at  a 
meeting  Jan.  26  was  362  to  50. 
Prior  to  the  action  the  printers 
had  rejected  a  $10  a  week  in¬ 
crease  and  insisted  on  $11.08. 
The  old  scale  was  $70  days  and 
$75  nights. 

■ 

Harold  Manzer 
Is  Named  B.M. 

Worcester,  Mass. — Harold  V. 
Manzer  has  been  appointed 
business  manager  of  the  Worces- 
ter  Telegram 
and  Gazette  af¬ 
ter  12  years’ 
service  as  ad¬ 
vertising  direc¬ 
tor. 

In  newspaper 
business  30 
years  Mr.  Man¬ 
zer  joined  the 
Worcester  dail¬ 
ies  in  1935  af¬ 
ter  having  been 
with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  ( R.  I. )  „ 

Journal  and  Monier 
Bulletin,  Richmond  ( Va. )  Times- 
Dispatch  and  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 

Active  on  numerous  commit¬ 
tees  and  board  of  directors,  he 
was  elected  first  vicepresident 
of  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executive  Association  last  month 
in  Chicago. 

In  addition  to  his  duties  as 
business  manager.  Mr.  Manzer 
will  continue  to  direct  the  local, 
classified  and  national  advertis¬ 
ing  departments  through  the  ex 
ecutives  who  remain  in  charge. 


Heavy  Woidage 
From  South  Pole 

Washington  —  News  copy  is 
flowing  back  to  the  United  States 
from  the  Byrd  Expedition  in 
the  Antarctic  at  a  speed  which 
had  accounted  for  278,927  words 
up  to  4  p.m.  Jan.  28.  Of  this 
amount,  6,188  words  were  in 
pooled  stories.  Copy  is  moved 
from  the  Mt.  Olympus  press 
ship  over  teletypes  handling  60 
words  a  minute. 


ITU  Aide  Spurns 
Contract  Offer 
In  Springfield 

Springfielo.  Mass.  —  Tieup  of 
the  four  daily  newspapers  here 
was  extended  into  the  18th  week 
when  a  management  offer  of  a 
new  contract  was  turned  down 
Jan.  29  by  the  representative 
of  striking  printers. 

The  offer,  containing  a  wage 
increase,  was  tendered  by  Sher¬ 
man  H.  Bowles  to  the  printers, 
pressmen  and  stereotypers  as  a 
sequel  to  a  meeting  of  the  Cit¬ 
izens’  Committee  organized  by 
Mayor  Daniel  B.  Brunton. 

The  pressmen  accepted  the 
compromise,  according  to  Frank 
Kelly,  executive  editor  of  the 
Springfield  News,  and  a  contract 
satisfactory  to  the  stereotypers 
was  in  negotiation.  However, 
the  management  announced, 
Robert  Kirkpatrick,  interna¬ 
tional  representative  of  ITU,  re¬ 
jected  it  flatly  without  sub¬ 
mitting  it  to  the  membership. 

The  main  issue  now  appeared 
to  be  the  omission  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  laws  of  ITU  in  the  proposed 
contract.  Kirkpatrick  gave  that 
as  the  principal  reason  for  re¬ 
jecting  the  offer,  management 
said.  The  union  leader  also  ob¬ 
jected  because  the  proposed  set¬ 
tlement  failed  to  recognize  prior¬ 
ity  or  name  the  number  of  men 
to  be  employed. 

According  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the 
offer  covered  all  phases  of  the 
dispute  which  has  caused  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  newspapers  since 
Sept.  26.  The  contract  offered 
the  printers  would  run  for  six 
months,  with  a  scale  of  $62.50 
for  40  hours,  five  days  a  week. 
Apprentice  pay  would  be  set  at 
40%  of  journeyman’s  pay  the 
first  six  months,  with  an  in¬ 
crease  of  5%  each  succeeding 
six  months  until  full  journey¬ 
man’s  pay  was  reached. 

The  offer  also  contained  a 
proviso  that  pay  increases  would 
be  granted  at  the  end  of  six 
months  if  the  average  pay  In 
nine  comparable  New  England 
cities  exceeded  $62.50.  Manage¬ 
ment  also  asked  that  the  strikers 
return  to  their  jobs  while  details 
of  the  contracts  were  settled. 

■The  management  announce¬ 
ment  made  no  mention  of  an 
offer  of  settlement  to  the  guild, 
which  called  a  strike  three 
weeks  after  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments  went  out.  Some  of 
the  guildsmen  started  publish¬ 
ing  a  one-sheet  “baby  tabloid 
this  week  and  said  3,500  copies 
of  the  first  issue— printed  on  a 
flatbed  press — ^had  been  gobbled 
up  at  3  cents  a  copy. 

It  was  reported  the  managing 
editors  would  discuss  contract 
terms  with  the  guild. 

Meanwhile,  executives  and 
non-striking  employes  of  the 
newspapers  “hold  the  fort”  daily 
with  a  “made-work  program.’ 
Mr.  Kelly  described  it  as  “a  sort 
of  WPA  project.” 

■ 

S.  F.  Contract  Expires 

San  Francisco  —  Negotiations 
were  continuing  for  a  new  San 
Francisco  -  Oakland  newspaper 
guild  contract  to  supplant  a  con- 
bract  which  expired  Jan.  25. 
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W.  Francis  to  Head 
National  Press  Club 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  The  political 

background  against  which 
Warren  B.  Francis  was  reared 
was  so  faith¬ 
fully  Republi-  I  _ 

can  that  when 
President  Herb-  _yy|| 

ert  C.  Hoover 
declared,  in  T* 

1930,  that  “pros-  *  ?  " 'JH 

perity  is  just 

around  the  cor- 

ner,”  Francis 

quit  his  job  and 

took  his  bride 

to  Washington — 

with  no  new  job 

in  sight.  Francis 

It  turned  out 

very  well,  however.  Now,  al¬ 
most  17  years  later,  Francis  is 
one  of  the  Capital’s  best  known 
correspondents — for  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times — and  on  Feb.  8  he 
will  be  installed  as  president 
of  the  National  Press  Club. 

Wife  Is  a  Writer,  Too 

His  wife.  Lorania  King  Fran¬ 
cis,  is  his  office  associate  and 
is  an  established  expert  in  the 
field  of  political  writing  with 
accent  recently  upon  petroleum 
and  the  tidewater  oil  legislation 
which  is  immensely  important  to 
California  and  the  petroleum  in¬ 
dustry.  They  have  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  Janet,  who  grew  up  on  a 
diet  of  newspaper  talk  and  be¬ 
lieves  she  has  “had  enough." 
But  she  probably  will  wind  up 
in  the  newspaper  business. 

At  the  age  of  37,  Warren 
Francis  has  snow  white  hair.  In 
fact  It  was  greying  when  he  en¬ 
tered  the  newspaper  business  as 
a  high  school  correspondent  for 
the  Daily  Gazette  in  his  native 
Taunton,  Mass.  It  probably  was 
the  deceptive  hair  coloration 
that  made  him  at  the  age  of  24. 
a  first-string  correspondent  for 
the  Los  Angeles  Times.  He 
looked  older,  and  he  didn't 
bother  to  correct  the  impression. 
Now,  after  years  on  the  job  it 
doesn’t  matter. 

Francis  was  elected  to  the 
Press  Club  presidency  by  unani¬ 
mous  vote.  He  had  served  in 
various  offices  including  the 
vicepresidency  last  year  and 
while  promotion  to  the  highest 
spot  in  the  club  operation  usu¬ 
ally  comes  automatically  to  the 
man  who  has  held  second  place, 
there  have  been  exceptions  to 
that  rule.  None  evidently  cared 
to  contest  the  Los  Angeles  cor¬ 
respondent’s  right  this  year  and 
he  is  about  to  move  in  as  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Paul  Wooton  of  the 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Pi- 
cayune. 

He  has  covered  every  national 
convention  of  the  major  polit¬ 
ical  parties  since  1932.  In  1944 
he  was  on  the  campaign  train 
with  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
when  it  was  wrecked  at  Castle 
Rock,  Ore.  Francis  suffered  a 
bump  on  the  head  and  news¬ 
reels  recording  the  Incident  are 
significantly  minus  sound  track 
at  ttje  point  where  he  is  shown 


rubbing  the  bump  and  expres¬ 
sing  his  opinion  of  things  in  gen¬ 
eral.  It  is  reported  to  be  a 
thing  of  joy  for  lip-readers. 

After  his  early  experience  as 
a  high  school  reporter,  Francis 
went  on  to  higher  education  at 
Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  I.  (That,  he  explains,  is  the 
school  from  which  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  was  graduated, 
and  its  football  team  occasion¬ 
ally  wins  over  Yale.)  He  merit¬ 
ed  an  A.B.  degree  and  the  right 
to  wear  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key. 

A  contact  with  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  was  to  lead  to 
important  things:  he  became  a 
full-time  reporter  after  leaving 
college  and  he  met  a  charming 
girl  reporter  named  Loraina 
King.  Soon  they  were  married. 
Neither  liked  the  assignments 
which  kept  them  apart,  so  both 
quit,  came  to  Washington  in  the 
hope  of  newspaper  jobs  and  a 
household  including  a  pot  in 
which  to  cook  a  chicken,  and  a 
garage  big  enough  for  two  cars. 
All  that  was  to  come  later. 

The  new  Press  Club  president 
did  his  first  work  here  as  a  staff 
member  of  the  United  States 
Daily,  covering  the  Capitol. 
Later  he  was  aviation  editor. 
Later — very  much  later — he 
tried  a  flight  in  one  of  those 
contraptions  he  had  been  assur¬ 
ing  other  people  were  safe  and 
the  best  mode  of  travel.  He  be¬ 
came  an  aviation  enthusiast  and 
in  the  latter  days  of  the  war 
flew  into  or  over  every  scene 
of  military  action  or  troop  con¬ 
centration  in  Europe. 

In  1932  he  transferred  to  the 
bureau  of  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Free  Press.  He  served  in  the 
Washington  bureau  of  Editor  & 
Publisher  before  joining  Kyle 
Palmer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
office  here.  When  Palmer  de¬ 
cided  to  return  to  the  West 
Coast,  Francis  became  bureau 
chief,  his  wife  became  his  office 
associate. 

An  aviation  editor  long  be¬ 
fore  he  had  ever  stepped  into 
an  ai^lane,  he  wrote  for  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  readership 
for  several  months  without  ever 
seeing  Detroit,  and  he  was  Los 
Angeles  Times’s  correspondent 
for  two  years  before  he  crossed 
the  city  limits  of  that  mu¬ 
nicipality. 

He  has  been  on  numerous  ra¬ 
dio  programs  featuring  press 
representatives,  has  contributed 
articles  to  magazines  and  Sun¬ 
day  sections  of  newspapers,  and 
has  held  almost  every  elective 
office  in  the  Press  dub. 

■ 

Press  Group  Formed 

Bakersfield,  Calif.  —  An  or¬ 
ganization  meeting  of  Kern 
(bounty  Press  Club  held  here 
Jan.  17  was  attended  by  30 
newspaper  and  radio  reporters 
and  ^itors.  James  Day.  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  Bakersfield  Californ¬ 
ian,  was  named  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  write  a  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-laws. 


Col.  McCormick 

Hendley  Heads 
N.  C.  AP  Club 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. — Floyd  F. 
Hendlev,  managing  editor  of  the 
Greensboro  News-Record,  was 
elected  president  of  the  North 
Carolina  Associated  Press  Club 
at  the  22nd  annual  institute  of 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  here  and  at  Duke 
University,  Durham,  January 
23-24.  Hendley  succeeds  Brodie 
Griffith,  of  the  Charlotte  News. 

A  broad  program  featuring 
several  widely  known  speakers 
in  the  newspaper  field  and  au¬ 
thorities  in  other  fields,  plu» 
sessions  of  dailies  and  weeklies 
featured  the  meeting.  In  the 
concluding  banquet  held  at 
Duke  University,  Gov.  R.  Gregg 
Cherry  presented  awards  for 
outstanding  achievement  by 
newspapermen  and  women  in 
the  state  during  the  past  year. 

The  N.  C.  Weekly  Newspaper 
Association  re-elected  W.  Curtis 
Russ,  Waynesville,  president; 
elected  Clifton  Blue,  Aberdeen, 
vicepresident,  and  Roy  Parker, 
Chapel  Hill  and  Ahoskie,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer.  ’They,  and  E.  A. 
Resch.  Siler  City,  and  John  B. 
Harris,  Albemarle,  will  serve  as 
directors. 

The  association  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  that  a  foundation  be  set 
up  to  accept  gifts  to  be  used  In 
the  advancement  of  journalism 
at  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  here. 

Governor  Cherry  presented 
cash  prizes  of  $100  each  to  first 
place  winners  in  the  daily  divi¬ 
sion  as  follows:  Best  spot  re¬ 
porting,  Hal  Tribble,  Charlotte 
Observer:  best  feature  writing, 
Harry  S.  Ashmore,  Charlotte 
News;  best  photography,  Frank 
Jones,  Winston-Salem  Journal; 
and  best  editorial,  Spencer  Mur¬ 
phy,  Salisbury  Evening  Post. 

War  bonds  were  awarded  for 
first  places  in  the  various  cate¬ 
gories  in  the  non-daily  field. 

Arnold  Will'  Filed 

An  estate  valued  in  excess  of 
$35,000  was  left  by  the  late 
Waldo  R.  Arnold,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Miltvaukee 
Journal,  who  died  on  Nov.  7,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  will  admitted  to 
probate  in  Milwaukee  County 
Court.  His  entire  state  is  left  to 
the  widow,  Mrs.  Mildred  H. 
Arnold. 


Col.  McCormick 
Poses  to  Help 
Town's  Fiesta 

Brownsville,  Tex.  —  Getting 
the  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  to  stand  for  the  posed 
publicity  picture,  was  a  good 
deal  like  selling  a  split  infinitive 
to  a  grammarian. 

But  Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick 
consented  to  pose  when  the  pub¬ 
licity  chairman  for  the  Charro 
Days  Fiesta,  to  be  held  here 
four  days  beginning  Feb.  13,  de 
layed  the  colonel's  flight  from 
the  International  Airport  by 
rushing  up  to  his  plane  waving 
a  sombrero  and  a  sarape,  and 
with  a  photographer  close  on 
his  heels. 

Wears  Accessories 

The  fiesta,  he  explained  to  the 
colonel,  is  the  means  that  busi¬ 
ness  men  of  this  border  town 
have  employed  for  10  years  to 
unite  the  people  of  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  in  their  eco¬ 
nomic,  social  and  recreational 
interests. 

The  decorations  the  colonel  is 
wearing  are  accessories  to  one 
of  the  many  authentic  Mexican 
holiday  costumes. 

The  colonel,  who  permitted 
himself  to  be  quoted  as  saying 
that  he  believes  the  valley  has 
tremendous  economic  possibil¬ 
ities.  commented  on  his  trip  by 
declaring  it  was  to  satisfy  a 
nostalgic  urge  to  get  back  to 
the  scenes  familiar  when,  in 
1916,  he  was  a  major  with  a 
cavalry  unit  at  Fort  Brown. 

Ex-Newsmem  Scored 

However,  his  trip  took  him 
across  the  border  to  Monterey, 
and  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  and 
to  Guatemala;  and  rumor,  which 
down  here  comes  in  lots  of  a 
dozen  for  a  dime,  has  it  that  the 
publisher  studied  newspaper  op¬ 
portunities  in  this  section  of  the 
country. 

The  man  who  succeeded  in 
getting  the  publisher  to  pose 
is  Welch  Richardson,  former 
newspaper  man,  now  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  business 
here. 

On  their  return  this  week. 
Col.  and  Mrs.  McCormick  were 
luncheon  guests  of  Publisher  F. 
G.  Huntress  and  General  Man¬ 
ager  Frank  Huntress,  Jr.,  of  the 
San  Antonio  Express  and  Eve¬ 
ning  News. 
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OU  can  reach  the  4,800,000  people  in  the  areas  served  by 
Pennsylvania's  smaller  dailies  with  uninterrupted  schedules  in 
their  preferred  reading  media — preferred  because  no  other 
medium  covers  their  own  local  interests  so  intensely. 

Now  the  important  timing  of  your  national  schedules  need  not 
be  disturbed  or  upset. 

And  timing  has  a  lot  to  do  with  sales.  It’s  pretty  hard  to  sell 
Christmas  trees  on  December  26th — or  tickets  after  the  ball- 
game  is  over.  That’s  why  any  advertiser  likes  his  message  to 
appear  where,  how,  and  when  it  is  scheduled. 

The  daily  papers  in  Pennsylvania’s  95  cities  under  100,000  are 
in  a  position  to  fulfill  national  schedules  exactly  as  ordered, 
while  many  other  papers  are  not — owing  to  newsprint  shortages. 

These  smaller  Pennsylvania  dailies  reach  the  steady  bread-and- 
butter  of  Pennsylvania’s  year-in-and-out  market,  with  over  half 
the  total  homes  in  the  State  having  more  than  half  the  State’s 
total  sales. 


Pennsylvania's  Primary  Market 

Pennsylvania's  82  cities  and  towns  under  100,000  City 
Zone  ...  a  market  of  a  million  newspaper  families. 


Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (E) 
Coatesville  Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 
Huntingdon  News  (E)  •  Jeaimette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  • 
New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Tunes-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(MAE)  •  Wa3mesboro  Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette- Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 
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;  Winners  of  second  annual  M.  L.  Annenberg  Awards  receive  cash 
i  prizes  and  certificates  from  Walter  H.  Annenberg.  right,  editor  and 
I  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer:  Left  to  right.  Hugh  Hutton. 


John  S.  Gillen.  Ken  Miller.  Harold  J.  Wiegand.  Robert  Mooney, 
Adolph  Dressier.  John  Miller,  Frank  Brookhouser  and  Louis  Cohen. 
Absent  when  picture  was  taken:  John  McCullough  and  David  H.  AppeL 


I  11  Share  $3,000 
i  Annenberg 
I  Memorial  Prizes 

I  Philadelphia  —  Eleven  mem- 
I  bers  of  the  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer  were  the  recipients 
i  of  cash  prizes  totalin;;  $3,000  in 
I  the  second  annual  M.  L.  Annen- 
I  berg  Memorial  Awards  just  an- 
I  nounced.  Each  winner  received 
I  in  addition  a  certificate  of  merit. 
The  awards,  established  In  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  late  publisher  of  the 
j  Inquirer,  were  made  for  out- 
I  standing  efforts  during  1946. 
i  The  two  top  awards  of  $500 
1  each  for  the  best  individual  re- 
1  portorial  effort  and  for  the  best 
written  news  story  of  the  year 

•  were  won  by  John  M.  McCul- 

•  lough,  of  the  newspaper’s  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau,  and  by  Frank 
Brookhouser,  of  the  home  of- 

i  fice  rewrite  staff. 

!  McCullough,  who  covered  the 
'  atom  bomb  tests  at  Bikini  Atoll 
was  cited  for  his  series,  "Amer- 
1  ica  at  the  Crossroads.”  which 
!  was  reprinted  in  booklet  form; 

!  Brookhouser  for  his  story  of  a 
I  methodical  suicide  who  built  a 
;  gas-tight  cabinet  and  left  notes 
I  so  that  no  one  would  suffer  by 
his  deed. 

Other  awards  of  $250  each 
I  were  made  to  the  following  four 
;  editorial  department  employes: 

Hugh  Hutton  for  the  best  car- 
:  toon  of  the  year,  “Dead  End 
'  Kid”;  Louis  Cohen  for  the  best 

SDX  Pledge  Puts 
I  Big  Story  First 

Grand  Forks,  N.  D.  —  Les 
.  Gruber  Grand  Forks  Herald 
:  night  city  editor  and  journalism 
:  student  at  the  University  of 
;  North  Dakota,  missed  the  for- 
.  mal  pledging  ceremonies  into 
I  Sigma  Delta  Chi  recently  but 
;  active  members,  by  unanimous 
■  vote,  made  Les  a  pledge  anyway. 

Les  was  ready  to  leave  the 
J  Herald  building  for  the  affair 
’  when  a  phone  call  sent  him  on  a 
I  100-mile  dash  to  Devils  Lake, 

;  N.  D.,  where  a  boiler  on  a  pas- 
'  senger  train  had  exploded,  kill- 

•  Ing  three  crewmen. 

I  ■ 

(  60 


headline;  Harold  J.  Wiegand  for 
the  best  editorial  of  the  year, 
“Reaping  the  Whirlwind,”  and 
Adolph  Dressier  for  the  best 
news  photograph,  a  line  of  chil¬ 
dren  surveying  the  smoking 
ruins  of  their  burned-out  school. 
Five  other  awards  of  $200 
each  were  bestowed  as  follows: 
David  H.  Appel,  editor  of  the 
Inquirer  book  section,  for  filling 
a  blank  page  in  American  his¬ 
tory  with  “Christmas  Eve,  1777, 
at  Valley  Forge,”  written  by  F. 
Van  Wyck  and  printed  in  three 
instalments  in  the  book  section; 
A.  Kenneth  Miller  and  John  S. 
Gillen  for  preparation  of  the  In¬ 
quirer  style  book;  John  Miller 
in  preparation  of  a  feature  story 
on  helping  the  war-blind  pub¬ 
lished  in  Picture  Parade,  and 
Robert  L.  Mooney  for  a  series 
of  photographs  taken  at  Girard 
College  and  featured  in  Picture 
Parade. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Editor  and  Publisher  Walter  H. 
Annenberg  at  exercises  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  Inquirer 
building. 

■ 

H.  R.  Austin  Heads 
Milwaukee  Press  Club 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — ^H.  Russell 
Austin  Milwaukee  Journal  book 
editor,  was  elected  president  of 
the  Milwaukee  Press  Club  at  the 
annual  meeting,  succeeding  Har¬ 
vey  Schwandner,  who  headed 
the  club  the  last  three  years. 
Other  new  officers  named  were 
Edwin  R.  Bayley,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  vicepresident;  Walter 
G.  Wegner,  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
treasurer,  and  Charles  House, 
Milwaukee  Sentinel,  secretary. 
Fred  Haeuser,  Milwaukee  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  Schwandner  were 
named  members  of  the  board  of 
governors. 

With  the  retirement  of  Carl 
Meyer  as  secretary.  42  years  of 
continuous  service  in  that  office 
by  four  Meyer  brothers  was 
ended.  John  L.  Meyer,  retired 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  for¬ 
mer  Milwaukee  newspaperman, 
became  secretary  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  Club  in  1905.  He 
was  succeeded  in  office  succes¬ 
sively  by  the  late  Leonard  E. 
Meyer,  Eric  E.  Meyer  and  in 
1935  by  Carl  Meyer. 


Montgomery's 
Vacation  Scoop 
Sets  Cuba  Astir 

By  Henry  Wallace 

Havana — An  American  news- 
woman  who  said  she  came  to 
Cuba  Just  to  “pass  the  time”, 
caused  a  politi- 
tical  sensation 
that  landed  her 
picture  and 
name  on  the 
front  pages  of 
nearly  a  score 
of  Havana  pa¬ 
pers. 

For  several 
months  the 
question  of 
whether  Presi¬ 
dent  Grau  San 
Martin  intended 
to  run  for  re- 
election  despite  a  constitutional 
barrier  had  been  front  page  con¬ 
jectural  material  as  Cuban  com¬ 
mentators  and  reporters  plucked 
at  rumor  and  opinion  on  the 
all-important  political  matter. 
But  President  Grau  was  evasive 
and  could  not  be  pinned  down 
to  “yes”  or  “no.” 

Then  Ruth  Montgomery,  poli¬ 
tical  writer  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  decided  to  enliven 
her  vacation  with  an  interview 
with  the  Cuban  president.  Re¬ 
sult  of  her  effort  was  a  statement 
from  Grau  that  he  would  run  for 
reelection  if  “Batista  (exPresi- 
dent  Fulgencio  Batista)  or  any 
of  his  gang  try  for  the  presi¬ 
dency.” 

This  statement,  coming  after 
Grau  had  said  he  favored  con¬ 
tinuance  of  his  party  but  not 
himself  in  office,  rocked  Cuban 
politicians  back  on  their  heels 
and  set  off  a  clamor  of  pro  and 
con  elements  that  probably  will 
last  until  the  reelection  is  defi¬ 
nitely  settled. 

Havana  papers  reacted  to  the 
beat  in  various  ways.  The 
Communist  Hoy  called  the  Daily 
News  writer  “a  Yankee  adven¬ 
turer  who  put  words  into  the 
mouth  of  President  Grau,” 
while  the  anti-Grau  Prensa 
Libre  ran  three  pictures  of  her 
on  Page  1  and  commented; 


“Ruth  Montgomery,  the  woman 
who  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
sensational  Interview  with  Grau 
is  one  of  the  best  news  writers 
in  the  United  States.” 

Interviewed  at  3  a.m.  at  die 
Hotel  Nacional  by  representa¬ 
tives  of  a  number  of  the  leading 
Havana  papers.  Miss  Mont¬ 
gomery  retold  her  interview 
with  President  Grau  and  asked 
newsmen:  “You  don’t  think 
anyone  will  shoot  me  for  this, 
do  you?” 

Some  Papers  Critical 

She  said  she  found  the  Presi¬ 
dent  “very  affable  and  cordial” 
and  added  that  she  only  had  to 
wait  in  the  presidential  palace 
a  half  hour  before  seeing  him 
for  a  45-minute  interview. 

Several  Cuban  papers  com¬ 
mented  that  the  president 
“should  not  have  given  such 
important  news  to  a  foreigner 
when  he  had  refused  it  so  long 
to  Cuban  newsmen.” 

As  a  result  of  the  newspaper’s 
playing  of  the  story,  a  number 
of  high-ranking  politicians,  in¬ 
cluding  Eduardo  Chibas,  chief 
anti-reelectionist,  called  on  Miss 
Montgomery  to  learn  more  de¬ 
tails  about  the  president’s  inten¬ 
tions. 

■ 

Blakesley  Wins 
Headline  Awards 

Chicago  —  Richard  Blakesley 
of  the  telegraph  desk,  and  Ed 
Feeney,  news  photographer,  are 
top  winners  in  Chicago  Tribune 
editorial  department  headline 
and  photo  competitions  during 
1946,  a  compilation  of  weekly 
winnings  showed  recently. 

Blakesley,  who  has  led  Trib¬ 
une  copyreaders  in  headline 
prize  money  during  five  of  his 
six  years  with  the  newspaper, 
collected  a  total  of  $135  in 
weekly  headline  awards  during 
the  year.  Second  was  James 
Sloan  of  the  cable  desk  with  a 
total  of  $88.50,  while  Steve  Har¬ 
rison  of  the  telegraph  desk  and 
Abe  Geldhof  of  the  cable  desk 
tied  for  third  with  $77.50  each. 

Feeney  netted  a  total  of  $100 
in  photo  prizes  during  1946, 
Second  among  the  photographers 
was  Louis  Paus  with  $86,  and 
Augle  May  ranked  third  with 
$82.25. 
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and  comics,  and  page  17,  offering 


general  news,  features,  and  clas-  1  OIQ  The  commission  plans  a  three- 

sided  advertising  also  topped  the  TJ  ■  TT"  five-year  program. 

front  page  with  women.  DUSmeSS  VlGW  Tied  with  National  Plan 

Three  editorial  departments 

attracted  exceptionally  high  at-  Te  T  Qppfl  ThAtnCh  a  a  w 

tention.  Men’s  readership  of  J.  llCill"  AAW  clubs  should  tie  into  a 

society  news  and  pirtures  has  Berkely,  Calif.— Formation  of 

been  topped  in  only  three  previ-  local  commissioners  to  promote  Ilf  Vve/”  Don 

ous  studies,  while  their  reader-  understanding  of  business  was  ™  rVno  & 

ship  of  comics  was  high  enough  advocated  at  sessions  of  the  Ad-  ?  *  ^Thl  ’  ^lan 

to  tie  for  tenth  position  in  104  vertising  Association  of  the  West 

studies.  here.  Representatives  of  adver-  iJfd  rrp® 

Readers  showed  nearly  equal  tislng  clubs  in  13  western  states  nr,^ahlv  will 

interest  in  local  and  national  and  British  Columbia  were  pres-  If ^ 
stories  in  the  survey  issue  Of  ent  at  the  annual  winter  confer-  nrfLrfd  L  2 

the  10  news  stories  best  read  by  ence  days.  It  is  l^ing  prepared  by  a 

men,  five  were  local  and  five  na-  Advocacy  of  such  commissions  ANA-AAAA  commission, 

tional.  The  women  s  list  was  developed  after  George  Weber,  tn  an  extended  discussion 
made  up  of  six  local  and  four  qj  MacWilkins  Cole  &  Weber’  period  conducted  by  Vernon 
national  items.  explained  the’  Seattle  club’s  Churchill  of  the  Portland  Ore- 

■  plan.  Business,  labor  and  ad-  ffon  Journal,  AAW  president, 

N©W  AFA  Members  vertising  leaders  are  being  Elliot  Epsteen  of  San  Francisco 
The  AdvertLsine  Federation  of  united  in  an  American  Progress  suggpted  each  club  be  free  to 
AiSrica  hL  approv^  applica-  Comrnission  to  promote  under-  f  ^fXl  ofan" 
tions  for  membership  of  the  standing,  Weber  explained.  a  general  plan, 

newly-organized  Austin  ( Tex. )  Understanding  of  business,  Grover  Kinney,  Denver  adver- 
Advertising  Club  and  the  profit,  advertising  and  of  phases  tising  man,  was  elected  a  direc- 
Springfield  (Ill.)  Advertising  of  the  American  system,  partic-  tor  for  District  VI.  He  succeeds 
Club.  ularly  in  the  fields  of  distribu-  James  Holm. 


In  Rome.  N.  Y. 
Study  by  ARF 


Newspaper  Reading. 

Women  set  a  record  in  their 
reading  of  classified  advertising 
with  a  score  of  83%.  The  men’s 
readership  score  of  69%  has 
given  them  a  tie  for  first  in  the 
same  category. 

Readership  of  the  various  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  was  above 
average  in  10  out  of  12  instances; 
and  in  each  of  the  two  excep¬ 
tions,  the  scores  were  only  two 
percentage  points  under  the  cor¬ 
responding  all-study  medians. 

Blue  Cross  Well  Read 

In  the  national  field,  a  Blue 
Cross  Hospital  Plan  advertise¬ 
ment  of  636  lines  on  page  7 
stopped  21%  of  the  men  and 
29%  of  the  women. 

Topping  the  women’s  list  with 
a  score  of  32%  was  a  372-line 
Toni  permanent  wave  display 
on  page  3. 

A  532-line  advertisement  for 
a  local  FM  radio  station,  due  to 
start  operation  soon,  took  top 
position  on  the  men’s  list  that 
day  with  a  score  of  24%.  Third 
and  fourth  places  on  the  men’s 
list  were  taken  respectively  by 
a  Zerone  and  Zerex  anti-freeze 
ad  on  page  6  and  a  Coca-Cola 
display  on  the  sports  page. 

Men’s  scores  for  any  local,  de¬ 
partment  store,  classified,  or 
amusement  advertising  ranged 
from  5  to  32%  above  corres¬ 
ponding  all-study  medians,  while 
women’s  scores  for  the  last  three 
categories  ranged  from  4  to  40% 
over  corresponding  averages. 

33%  Read  Hotel  Ad 

The  New  Union  Hotel  ad,  a 
112-line  display  on  page  2, 
stopped  33%  of  the  men  and 
25%  of  the  women  to  take  spot 
in  the  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
group. 

Flanking  this  advertisement  at 
the  bottom  of  page  2  was  an¬ 
other  first-place  winner — an  84- 
line  Dale  Carnegie  Course  ad.  ^  x 
Its  readership  score  of  men —  ?  '' 

29%  and  women — 21%  topped 
all  previous  ads  in  the  Educa-  f  p, 
tional  classification.  «>~ 

Further  evidence  that  women 
readers  will  shop  inside  pages 
of  a  newspaper  for  items  of  I 
greatest  interest  to  them  was 
disclosed  in  the  examination  of 
the  Rome  paper.  Three  inside  *  "  j. 
pages  of  this  issue  won  higher  ' 
readership  among  women  than  ’  -  ’ 
the  front  page.  1 

The  second  page,  containing  >  T 
local  news  and  advertising,  was  ; 
the  best  read  among  women  with  ,  , 
a  readership  score  of  96%.  The 
front  page  was  the  best  read  , 
among  men,  but  was  given  <  ; 
strong  competition  by  page  2  , 

which  scored  95% — just  two  per-  ' ^ 
ceptage  points  under  the  figure  ^ 
recorded  for  page  one. 

Page  16,  containing  features 
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A  STABILIZED  INCOME  ASSURES  CONSTANT  GROWING  SALES  IN  £ 


THE  IDEAL  TEST  MARKET 

Business  will  be  goo(d  in  Harrisburg  in  1947  Three- 
fourths  of  our  $120,000,000  annual  payroll  will  not  be 
effected  adversely  by  any  general  business  changes. 


The  Largest  Daily  Net  Paid  Circulation  in  Pennsylvania, 
Outside  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh — in  Excess  of  80,000 
National  Representatives.  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY' 


Commission  Asserts 
Press  Menaces  Itself 


CHICAGO— “A  Free  and  Re 


into  our  body  of  law,  and  under¬ 
lined  our  theory  of  freedom  of 
the  press.  Today,  immense  tech¬ 
nological  advances,  the  increased 
need  for  reliable  news  and  serv¬ 
ices,  and  the  extreme  power 
which  the  agencies  of  communi¬ 
cation  wield  have  placed  this 
laissez-faire  notion  of  liberty 
under  fire. 

Hooking's  Interpretotion 

“In  William  Ernest  Hocking, 
liberty  has  found  its  twentieth- 
century  champion.  The  Emeri¬ 
tus  Professor  of  Philosophy  at 
Harvard,  seeking  principles  on 
which  the  Commission  on  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  might  base  its 
work,  profoundly  and  brilliantly 
re-examines  the  foundation  of 
freedom  of  the  press  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  law.  He  declares  that 
in  a  modern  state  freedom  is 
both  a  value  and  a  conditional 
right;  freedom  of  expression  ex¬ 
ists  only  as  the  expressor  as¬ 
sumes  his  responsibility  to  the 
needs  of  the  consumer.  For  in  a 
world  of  mass  communication 
and  global  war,  the  consumer, 
no  longer  free  not  to  listen,  has 
a  right  to  the  facts,  reported 
fully  and  interpreted  truthfully. 

“Professor  Hocking  develops 
a  framework  of  principles  for  a 
free  press  out  of  the  very  nature 


of  man,  society,  law,  and  gov¬ 
ernment.  Inquiring  into  the 
means  and  ends  of  free  expres¬ 
sion,  recognizing  the  protective 
power  of  the  government  and 
the  community  toward  press  and 
public,  calling  on  the  press  to 
assume  its  moral  responsibilities 
inherent  in  the  right  of  expres¬ 
sion,  this  book  restates  our 
claim  to  freedom.” 

Report  on  Movies  Issued 

“Freedom  of  the  Movies,”  a 
special  report  prepared  by 
Ruth  A.  Inglis,  was  issued  last 
week. 

The  book  analyzes  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  system  by  means 
of  which  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  avoids  outside  censor¬ 
ship.  It  discusses  the  nature  of 
the  pressures  to  which  the 
movies  are  subjected  through 
their  own  industry  and  through 
outside  groups,  resulting  in  self- 
regulation  as  represented  by 
the  Motion  Picture  Production 
Code. 

The  Commission’s  recommen¬ 
dations  include  the  suggestion 
that  the  motion  picture  must  be 
protected  by  the  same  consti¬ 
tutional  guarantees  which  safe¬ 
guard  other  forms  of  communi¬ 
cation.  But,  while  guaranteeing 
this  freedom,  government  must 
limit  the  monopoly  powers  of 
the  industry  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est.  The  public,  in  turn,  must 
make  its  criticism  more  articu¬ 
late,  says  the  Commission,  by 
sponsoring  a  national  advisory 
board. 


Paper  Within  a  Paper 
Aids  Farm  Supply  Firm 

By  Henry  Dibbem 


sponsible  Press,”  the  general 
report  of  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  will  be 
ready  for  release  Feb.  24,  it  was 
stat^  this  week. 

This  156-page  report  ($2.50), 
according  to  information  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Commission,  will 
present  the  general  analysis  and 
conclusions  of  the  Commission 
“with  regard  to  the  principles, 
problems,  performance,  and  de¬ 
fects  of  the  press  in  the  U.S.  to¬ 
day — defining  the  press  broadly 
to  include  newspapers,  radio, 
motion  pictures,  magazines  and 
books.”  The  foreword  will  be 
I  by  Dr.  Robert  M.  Hutchins, 
j  Summarizing  the  contents,  the 
,  prospectus  of  the  University  of 
Chicago  Press  said: 

I  Must  Meet  Obligation 

I  “Freedom  of  the  press  is  in 
I  danger  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
'  gigantic  business  units,  the  me- 
I  dia  of  mass  communication,  vital 
I  to  the  life  of  our  democracy, 

I  have  failed  to  accept  the  full 
I  measure  of  their  responsibility 
I  to  the  public.  Newspapers,  radio, 

I  and  motion  pictures  are  not  pro¬ 
viding  the  facts  necessary  for 
I  democratic  government,  a  free 
I  forum  for  discussion  of  diverse 
I  views,  and  an  accurate  picture 
I  of  constituent  groups  and  major 
I  goals  in  our  society.  They  are 
thereby  opening  the  way  for 
the  suppression  of  democratic 
government,  with  themselves  as 
first  victims. 

i  “So  says  the  Commission  on 
Freedom  of  the  Press,  reporting 
I  the  results  of  its  study  of  the 
status  and  prospects  of  the  first 
■  freedom.  The  Commission  feels 
'  that  the  press,  having  most  to 
fear  not  from  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  but  from  its  own  struc- 
I  hire,  must  bear  a  major  burden 
!  in  maintaining  Its  freedom.  Gov- 
'  ernment  and  the  public  will 
give  their  sanction,  but  the  press, 
i  itself,  must  recognize  and  meet 
!  its  obligations  to  the  public. 

!  “Tracing  the  growth  of  the 
!  vast  network  of  print,  radio,  and 
motion-picture  industries,  the 
I  CommLssion  shows  how  modern 
technology  has  brought  about  a 
structure  of  tremendous  value 
1  for  domestic  and  international 
;  understanding.  It  defines  the 
new  social  needs  for  communica¬ 
tion  which  have  arisen  out  of 
!  this  technological  revolution 
and  examines  current  press  per- 
:  formance  in  the  light  of  these 
needs.” 

I  A  second  book.  “Freedom  of 
!  the  Press  —  A  Framework  of 
1  Principle  for  the  Twentieth  Cen- 
tury,”  by  William  Ernest  Hock- 
;  ing.  will  be  published  in  March 
i;  (120  pages.  $2.25).  It  is  de- 
li  scribed  as  follows: 

.  Twentieth  Century  Champion* 

I  “In  John  Milton  and  John 
.  Stuart  Mill,  freedom  of  expres- 
:  sion  found  two  noble  champions. 

^  "nieir  philosophy,  holding  that 
.  every  man  possesssed  an  inalien- 
:  able,  unconditional  right  to  utter 
his  own  opinion,  became  the 
;  basis  for  our  own  deep-rooted 
j  devotion  to  liberty,  was  written 
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GRAND  FORKS.  N.  D.— An¬ 
other  version  of  an  old  idea 
of  publishing  plant  newspapers 
Ls  being  tested  by  AGSCO  (Ag¬ 
ricultural  Supply  Co.)  and  the 
Grand  Forks  Herald. 

AGSCO  has  made  its  house 
organ.  “Farmfacts,”  a  part  of 
the  Herald  in  one  Saturday 
morning  edition  every  month. 
The  test  began  last  September. 

Originally  the  outgrowth  of 
an  idea  by  L.  A.  “Larry”  Brown, 
senior  partner  and  general  man¬ 
ager  of  AGSCO,  “Farmfacts” 
has  been  published  in  one  form 
or  another  since  January,  1943. 
In  September.  1946,  Brown  sug¬ 
gested  possibly  “Farmfacts” 
could  be  Incorporated  as  a  part 
of  the  Herald.  Herald  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager  J.  Warren  McClure 
agreed  to  give  it  a  trial. 

He  assigned  “Mick”  Simmons 
of  the  advertising  department, 
who  had  some  editorial  experi¬ 
ence.  to  work  with  AGSCO’s 
sales  promotion  manager.  Clar¬ 
ence  A.  VeVea.  in  putting  the 
three  pages  of  “Farmfacts”  to¬ 
gether.  “Farmfacts”  first  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  Herald  on 
Sent.  21.  1946. 

Copy  is  scheduled  to  reach  the 
composing  room  of  the  Herald 
at  Intervals  from  one  to  two 
weeks  in  advance  of  publica¬ 
tion.  After  copy  is  set,  proofs 
are  assembled,  and  Simmons  and 
VeVea  lay  out  the  pages  and 


write  headlines,  cutlines,  cap¬ 
tions  and  subheads. 

VeVea  writes  all  ads  which 
appear  in  “Farmfacts.” 

After  pages  are  made  up, 
proofs  are  pulled,  and  final  cor¬ 
rections  are  made  before  proofs 
are  submitted  to  Brown  and 
AGSCO  operations  manager, 
C.  W.  Sande,  for  final  approval. 

In  addition  to  three  pages  of 
AGSCO  news  and  ads  in  “Farm- 
facts,”  the  Herald  adds  a  fourth 
page  filled  with  pictures  of  in¬ 
terest  to  farmers,  taken  by  Her¬ 
ald  Photographer  T.  A.  Evan- 
son. 

After  the  regular  edition  of 
34,084  Heralds  is  run  and  mailed, 
an  additional  12,000  reprints  of 
“Farmfacts”  are  run  for 
AGSCO’s  customers  who  do  not 
receive  the  Herald.  Thus 
“Farmfacts”  claims  the  largest 
circulation  of  any  paper  in 
North  Dakota. 

“Farmfacts”  is  primarily  an 
advertising  medium  for  the  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Supply  Co.  News  con¬ 
tained  in  its  pages  is  for  farm¬ 
ers.  and  is  slanted  to  appeal  to 
farm  readers.  No  particular  at¬ 
tempt  is  made  to  plug  AGSCO 
except  in  ads. 

Makeup  style  conforms  to 
Herald  style  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

A  special  section  of  the  paper, 
“For  Women  Only,”  deals  with 
news  for  women. 


City  Records 
Made  Available 
After  Ultimatum 

Providence,  R.  I. — In  the  face 
of  an  ultimatum  by  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  that  unless  a  fav¬ 
orable  reply  was  received  it 
would  take  action.  City  Budget 
Director  Walter  H.  Reynolds  has 
agreed  to  make  available  to 
the  newspaper  firm  previously 
withheld  records  on  city  em¬ 
ployes. 

On  the  same  day,  Reynolds 
made  available  all  such  records 
of  entrance  of  employ^  into  the 
city’s  classified  services  from 
last  Oct.  1  to  date  and  added 
that  in  the  future  the  Journal 
each  Monday  may  examine 
statements  filed  during  the  pre 
vious  week. 

Rebuiied  Twice 

The  Journal  Co.  sent  letters 
to  Mayor  Dennis  J.  Roberts,  Fi¬ 
nance  Director  John  B.  Dunn 
and  Reynolds  demanding  that 
written  statements  of  qualifi¬ 
cations  of  appointees  in  the 
city’s  classified  service  be  made 
available  for  inspection. 

The  company  acted  after  Rey¬ 
nolds  twice  refused  reque^s 
that  he  make  the  statement  pub¬ 
lic  and  after  one  of  the  city’s 
leading  law  firms  had  given  the 
Journal  Co.  an  opinion  that  Rey¬ 
nolds’s  action  was  “plainly  con¬ 
trary  to  law.” 

The  law  firm  said  that  the 
records  sought  were  undeniably 
public  records  and  that  the  city 
charter  confirms  the  common- 
law  right  of  public  inspection  of 
such  records. 

The  letters  to  the  three  city 
officials  stated  that  unless  a  fav¬ 
orable  reply  was  received  with¬ 
in  one  week  the  company  “then 
will  have  to  take  such  action  as 
they  may  be  advised.” 

Reynolds  previously  had  said 
that  he  believed  it  “consistent 
with  the  law  to  permit  public 
examination  of  the  records,  gen¬ 
erally,  even  when  such  examina¬ 
tions  are  merely  fishing  expe¬ 
ditions.” 

He  added,  “However,  I  do  not 
believe  that  it  is  reasonable  to 
subject  my  office  to  such  an  ex¬ 
amination  each  week,  and  I 
doubt  very  much  that  my  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  opinion  published 
in  your  paper  are  in  conflict  on 
that  point. 

In  answer,  Sevellon  Brown, 
editor  and  publisher,  stated 
Reynolds  had  no  right  to  insist 
that  a  specific  person  be  named 
when  inspection  of  the  public 
records  is  demanded  and  no 
right  to  insist  that  a  "valid” 
reason  be  given  for  the  demand. 
He  added  that  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  demand  for  a  weekly 
inspection  of  the  records  was 
“entirety  reasonable.” 

■ 

Get  Antarctic  Rock 

Fragments  of  antarctic  rock 
estimated  by  scientists  to  be  150 
to  400  million  years  old  are 
scheduled  for  removal  to  (!!hl- 
cago  for  installation  in  the 
Michigan  avenue  facade  of  Trib¬ 
une  Tower.  Roy  Gibbons.  CW- 
cac/o  Tribune  correspondent,  at 
Little  America,  disclosed  last 
week. 

Febriary  1,  IW 
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of  the  Press-Chronicle  in  Sep 


Mary  Cottrell 


tember,  1946.  _  ^ 

Miss  Agnes  Dyer,  who  has  Coulornia  ValOUp 
been  employed  in  the  business  Santa  Cruz,  Calif. — Members 
office  of  the  Press-Chronicle  for  of  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers^ 
the  past  two  years,  was  named  Inc.,  relect^  Clariie  F.  waite, 
commercial  manager  of  the  president,  Southern  California 
Fresco  Engraving  Company.  Associated  Newspapers,  chair- 

_  .  _  _  ^  A.  W.  Keller  of  Akron,  Ohio,  man  at  their  annual  meeting 

Jones,  Jr.  Calfee  resigned  to  joined  the  Press-Chronicle  as  here. 

go  into  the  photographic  busi-  production  manager  and  me-  Ray  Lovette,  general  manager, 
ness  in  Johnson  City.  chanical  superintendent  Jan.  24.  Peninsula  Newspaper  Incorpor- 

Appointment  of  Mrs.  Madeline  Return  of  Roy  Barron  from  ated,  was  elected  vicechairman 

:,  became  Wexler  as  assistant  to  the  pub-  service  with  the  Navy,  to  the  with  J.  D.  Funk,  Santa  Monica 

wife  of  a  lusher  was  also  announced.  Mrs.  news  staff  of  the  Press-Chron-  ( Calif. )  Outlook ,  secretary- 

_  Wexler  joined  the  business  staff  icle,  was  also  announced.  treasurer. 


Keeps  Capital 
Bureau  Busy 


"It’s  right  fim- 
ny,"  chuckled 
the  handsome 
and  tall  ex¬ 
schoolteacher  to 

E.  &  P. — "I  came 
down  here  to 
answer  the 
phone  one  day 
and  I've  been  here  ever  since. 
I  had  no  idea  of  doing  newspa¬ 
per  work  when  I  got  married.” 

"It’s  a  good  thing  I  started 
working  with  him,”  added  Mrs. 
Mary  Cottrell,  ’’because  other¬ 
wise  I'd  never  have  understood 
why  he  never  came  home  to  his 
meals  on  time.” 

Jesse  Cottrell  didn’t  waste 
much  time  breaking  her  into 
other  jobs  around  the  bureau. 

After  her  husband’s  sudden 
death  in  March,  1944,  Mrs.  Cot¬ 
trell  with  five  years’  experience 
just  kept  the  bureau  going,  kept 
the  friendships  Jesse  Cottrell 
had  made  in  the  Capital  since 
1910,  ,and  has  been  serving  a 
round  dozen  newspapers  in  six 
different  states  with  their  "local 
news  from  Washington  and 
whatever  national  news  they 


Cottrell 


Miami  is  Amorica's  umlispiited  hub  in  air 
travel.  car90  and  business  relations  be* 


tween  the  Americas 


Greater  Miami’s  unparalleled  growth  in 
permanent  papulation,  desirable  industry 
and  retail  soles  creates  a  vast  selling 
ground . . . 

The  Miami  Herald  covers  it  for  you  with 
Rorido's  top*readership.  FIRST  in  cir* 
culotion  and  FIRST  in  advertising  volume 
doily  and  Sunday  .  .  . 


Obterver).  Her  afternoons  are 
even  more  crowded. 

By  evening  each  day,  the  bu¬ 
reau  has  a  file  of  about  3,000 
words  for  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server,  about  2,000  for  the 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News,  the 
two  newspapers  which  get  the 
bureau's  service  by  leased  wire. 
Other  newspapers  in  New  York, 
New  Hampshire,  Tennessee  and 
Wisconsin  get  other  amounts  of 
service. 

"We  usually  find  a  side  story 


JOHN  S.  KNieHT,  PvMsIwr 

STORY,  BROOKS  &  FINLEY,  National  Representatives 

GREATER  MIAMI,  THE  INTERNATIONAL  MARKET  OF  THE  AMERICAS 


that  the  press  associations  don’t 
cover,”  she  explained.  I 

IhlTOR  A  FUBLISHIR  for  Fobniary  1,  1947 


Sports  Editors  Split 
On  Using  Betting  Odds 


ONLfY  a  scant  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  are  against  pub¬ 
lishing  betting  odds  on  sports 
contests  and  feel 
that  omitting 
them  would  put 
a  brake  on  gam 
bling. 

These  facts 
were  disclosed  1 A 
in  answers  to  a 
q  u  e  s  tionnaire 
the  United  Press 
sent  over  its 
wires  to  editors 
throughout  the 
country  a  few 
days  ago.  Leo  Petersen 
H.  Petersen, 
sports  editor  of  the  service,  an¬ 
nounced  the  results  this  week. 

Prominent  other  findings  were 
that  most  editors  favor^  con¬ 
tinuing  to  announce  probable 
pitchers  in  baseball  games,  but 
two-thirds  would  not  if  base¬ 
ball  authorities  requested  their 
omission. 

Many  who  spoke  for  publish¬ 
ing  betting  odds  specified  that 
this  be  confined  to  professional 
sports  only,  as  a  protection 
against  temptation  to  amateurs. 
Proponents  of  continuing  news 
on  odds  did  so  on  the  score  that 
they  are  news  and,  as  such,  the 
public  is  entitled  to  it.  They 
argued,  too,  that  if  newspapers 
did  not  include  such  news,  un¬ 
reliable  tip  sheets,  with  data 
rigged  by  professional  gamblers, 
would  appear  to  mislead  and  de¬ 
fraud  readers. 

Super-Landis  Needed 

A  number  of  editors  made  a 
point  of  specifying  professional, 
big-time  gambling  as  the  danger 
to  sports.  Petty,  between-friends 
bets,  they  said,  were  compara¬ 
tively  harmless,  and  certainly 
not  to  contestants  in  sports;  the 
sums  involved  were  not  large 
enough  to  be  influential. 

Outstanding  among  remedies 
suggested  for  curbing  sports 
gambling  were  first,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  super-Landis,  a  sports 
supervisor  ruling  all  sports,  both 
amateur  and  professional,  whose 
decision  should  be  final  in  any 
case  considered:  and  second,  the 
enactment  and  rigid  enforce¬ 
ment  of  stricter  laws  forbidding 
sports  gambling. 

Petersen  reported  that  replies 
to  the  .sports-gambling  question¬ 
naire  were  more  voluminous 
than  to  any  the  U.P.  had  ever 
before  issued.  He  saw  in  this 
an  indication  of  the  widespread 
concern  of  editors  over  the  situ¬ 
ation. 

Questions  and  answers  follow; 

1 —  Do  you  favor  publishing 
odds  on  athletic  contests?  51.8% 
no:  48.2%  yes. 

2 —  Do  you  think  that  gambling 
on  athletic  contests  would  be 
curbed  to  some  extent  by  not 
publishing  the  odds?  51.4%  yes; 
48  6%  no. 

3 —  Do  you  believe  that  odds 
form  an  important  part  of  the 
.story  on  a  forthcoming  contest 
or  should  be  bracketed  In  so 
sports  editors  could  eliminate 
them  without  changing  the  body 
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of  the  story?  55.3%  no;  44.7% 
yes. 

4 — Are  you  in  favor  of  pub¬ 
lishing  the  probable  pitchers? 
84.2%  yes;  15.8%  no. 

4— A — If  the  major  leagues 
should  formally  ask  the  news¬ 
papers  not  to  publish  the  prob¬ 
able  pitchers  would  you  accede 
to  their  request?  66.4%  yes; 
33.6%  no. 

5—  Do  you  believe  that  the 
anti-gambling  crusade  of  the 
NCAA  will  tend  to  curb  gam¬ 
bling?  55  %  yes;  45%  no. 

6 —  Has  there  been  a  notable 
increase  in  gambling  on  athletic 
contests  in  your  area?  57.4  %> 
yes;  38.4%  no  change. 

6— A — Has  there  been  a  de¬ 
crease?  4.2%  yes. 

7 —  Do  you  feel  that  the  gam¬ 
bling  evil  is  serious  enough  to 
threaten  the  future  of  inter¬ 
collegiate  athletics?  55%  yes; 
45%  no. 

8—  Do  you  feel  that  confining 
college  contests  to  their  own 
grounds  rather  than  neutral 
courts  and  gridirons  in  large 
cities  would  help  to  curb 
gambling?  54.3%  yes;  45.7%  no. 

9 —  Do  you  favor  a  national 
lottery,  and  if  so,  do  you  believe 
it  would  lessen  gambling? 
63.3%  no;  36.7%  yes;  it  would 
increase  gambling. 

10 —  What  measures  do  you 
suggest  for  curbing  gambling? 
First,  a  high  commissioner  to 
rule  all  sports  with  authority 
beyond  appeal;  second,  stricter 
laws  on  sports  gambling  and 
their  strict  enforcement. 

■ 

4-A  Ends  Program 
For  Vet  Employment 

Activities  to  assist  in  placing 
advertising  agency  war  veterans 
and  agency  people  dusplaced  by 
returning  veterans  have  served 
their  purpose  and  have  now 
been  terminated  by  regional 
councils  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies. 
AAAA  headquarters  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Chief  among  these  activities 
were  the  New  York  Council 
Veterans  Clearing  House,  estab¬ 
lished  May,  1945,  and  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Council  (Chicago)  Clearing 
House  Committee  on  Veteran 
Reemployment,  established  No¬ 
vember  1944. 

The  New  York  Clearing  Hou.se 
gave  interviews  and  advice  to 
1.423  persons.  At  the  height  of 
its  activity,  the  staff  Interviewed 
more  than  60  veterans  a  week 
and  placed  more  than  one  a  day. 

The  Central  Council  Clearing 
House  Committee  handled  place¬ 
ments,  but  it  was  mainly  called 
upon  to  Interview  and  advi.se 
veterans  who  wanted  agency 
employment  but  lacked  ex¬ 
perience. 

■ 

Coal  Facts 

The  Bituminous  Coal  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Washington.  D.  C.,  has 
issued  a  pamphlet  on  coal-mining 
towns  for  the  use  of  newspaper 
editors,  advertising  and  public 
relations  men. 


'Grim  Reaper'  Poster 

Daily's  Safety 
Poster  Used  in 
Detroit  Drive 

Detroit.  —  Local  police,  the 
Traffic  Safety  Association  and 
Traffic  Engineering  Bureau  of 
the  City  have  adopted  a  “grim 
reaper”  safety  poster  designed 
by  William  Sherb,  Free  Press 
artist,  for  use  in  1947. 

It  is  an  adaptation  of  the  Free 
Press  Tombstone  traffic  safety 
feature  used  through  December 
in  a  drive  to  reduce  fatalities. 
It  will  be  placed  on  900  street- 
side  standards  throughout  De¬ 
troit. 

Donald  Slutz,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Traffic  Safety  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  huge  poster, 
the  shape  of  a  tombstone  with 
a  wreath  at  its  base  and  the 
lettering — 1946  Traffic  Toll  192 
Killed— on  the  face  of  it,  would 
serve  as  a  warning  to  Detroit 
motorists  and  pedestrians. 

Slutz  points  out  that  the 
Tombstone  Feature  was  used  ef¬ 
fectively  by  the  Free  Press 
when  traffic  deaths  in  Decem¬ 
ber  dropped  from  an  average 
of  25  to  18. 

It  was  Detroit’s  lowest  traffic 
toll  for  December  on  record. 

The  Tombstone  feature  was 
the  work  of  Elmer  W.  Gaede. 
day  police  reporter,  and  Artist 
Sherb.  During  December  the 
Free  Press  carried  daily  traffic 
safety  warning  stories  by  Gaede. 
These  and  all  traffic  fatality 
stories  were  headed  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  cut. 

It  was  a  column  wide  and  six 
inches  deep.  Beneath  the  head 
— Traffic  Toll  —  was  a  large 
tombstone.  On  its  face  was  the 
current  number  of  traffic  deaths. 
Beneath  it  was  seated  Artist 
Sherb’s  conception  of  Death  with 
a  bloody  scvthe  over  its 
shoulder.  Printed  in  the  back¬ 
ground  were  the  words — ^De¬ 
cember’s  Average,  One  Traffic 
Death  Each  Day. 

■ 

Mark  Anniversaries 

San  Saba,  Tex.  —  Both  San 
Saba  newspapers  are  observing 
January  anniversaries.  The 
News,  published  by  Roy  V.  Fox, 
former  air  forces  captain,  began 
its  75th  year.  The  Star,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mrs.  A.  Cowan,  was 
45  years  old. 


Centre  Times 
Wins  Top  PNPA 
Safety  Award 

Harrisburg,  Pa. — Winners  in 
a  statewide  contest  among 
newspapers  for  the  best  cover¬ 
age  of  highway  safety  were  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  by  Governor 
John  C.  Bell  and  a  committee 
of  state  officials.  Sponsoring  the 
contest  were  the  Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Awocia- 
tion  and  the  Association  of 
Casualty  and  Surety  Executives 
New  York  City.  Governor  M 
presented  parchment  scrolls  to 
representatives  of  the  winnen 

The  Centre  Daily  Times,  State 
College,  won  first  prize  for  the 
best  over-all  highway  coverage, 
for  the  amount  of  space  devoted 
to  highway  safety,  for  consisten¬ 
cy  of  attacks  and  thoroughness 
of  news  and  editorial  coverage 
Honorable  mentions  in  this 
classification  went  to  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph,  the  Beth¬ 
lehem  Globe-Times  and  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun  and  Gazette  & 
Bulletin..  For  best  editorials  the 
winner  is  the  Uniontown  Eve¬ 
ning  Standard  for  an  editorial 
written  by  George  Gray. 

The  Ambridge  Daily  Citizen 
won  first  place  for  the  best  car¬ 
toon  published  by  any  daily 
newspaper.  Its  cartoons  were 
drawn  by  John  Shevchik,  a 
local  GI. 

For  the  best  coverage  by 
weekly  newspapers,  first  place 
went  to  the  Delaware  Vall^ 
Advance,  Langhorne,  with  hon¬ 
orable  mentions  for  the  Media 
News  and  Meyersdale  Republi¬ 
can.  Best  editorial  among  week¬ 
lies  was  deemed  the  Main  Line 
News,  Ardmore,  for  an  editorial 
headed  “Get  ’em  Young,  Teach 
’em  Right.” 

Governor  Bell  thanked  the 
newspapers  for  their  support  of 
the  Commonwealth’s  highway 
safety  program  and  referred  to 
the  $500,000  contribution  which 
the  newspapers  made  to  this 
cause  in  the  form  of  donated 
space. 

Assisting  the  Governor  as 
judges  were  Dr.  Francis  B. 
Haas.  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction;  David  W. 
Harris,  Secretary  of  Revenue. 
Representing  PNPA  was  its 
president-elect,  William  L.  Mc¬ 
Lean,  Jr.,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  and  Julien 
Harvey  for  the  casualty  execu¬ 
tives. 

■ 

Benefit  Group  Ends; 
Check  to  Polio  Fund 

Manchester,  N.  H.  —  After 
nearly  33  years’  existence,  the 
Union  and  Leader  Benefit  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  dissolved  and  the 
$222.04  left  in  the  treasury  was 
presented  to  the  local  chapter 
of  the  National  Foundation  for 
Infantile  Paralysis. 

The  association  voted  to  dis¬ 
solve  in  view  of  recently  signed 
contracts  with  management 
which  included  other  sick  leave 
clauses.  With  such  benefits  from 
the  Union  and  Leader  corpora¬ 
tion,  the  organization  was  no 
longer  needed,  officers  ex¬ 
plained. 
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next  Sunday.  The  idea  of  in  other  countries.  CT-NYNS's 

CatGS  Skeezix  growing  up  was  a  na-  movie  columnist  Hedda  Hopper 

tural  and  I  have  never  thought  has  fame  in  Africa,  via  three 

continued  from  page  26  qj  jjj  gi.^y  other  way.  Nobody  pages  of  the  Filmland  magazine 

suggested  it.  published  in  Johannesburg.  .  .  . 

“I  wouldn't  mention  it,  but  Y: 

this  growing  older  is  the  core  with  the  New  York  Central  ac- 
of  the  whole  Gasoline  Alley  counting  department,  and  re¬ 
business.  I  didn’t  dream  at  the 

time  that  it  would  go  as  far  as  30‘"ed  the  Chicago  Sun  Syndu 
it  has.  Skeezix  becomes  26 
years  old  on  Valentine  s  Day 

next  month,  and  as  far  as  I  draws  RiP  ^  ° 

know  continues  the  longest  con-  Features,  has  received  a  per- 
tinuity  on  record.”  manent  commission  as  Major  in 

ihe  U.  S.  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
«  t  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding 

Notes  and  Personals  work  for  the  Marines.  .  .  .  "What 

SELECT  FEATURES  SYNDI-  has  a  tail  at  both  ends? — Jack 
CATE  is  offering  a  series  of  Sparling  posed  this  one  in  his 
50  “Pinup  Beauty  Secrets.**  by-  “Claire  Voyant”  strip  for  the 
lined  by  models  and  illustrated  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  and  for 
by  same.  The  feature,  which  an  experiment  put  his  own 
carries  about  300  words  of  text,  phone  number  in  as  the  source, 
will  be  available  in  photo  or  He  got  more  than  300  calk,  but 
two-column  mat  form.  .  .  .  Bell’s  saving  the  answer  until  Feb. 
“Folks  at  Home”  columnist.  If  in  the  strip— except  for  a 
Martha  Mason,  has  introduced  Tau  Sigma  Upsilon  pledge  at 

the  University  of  Chicago  who 
had  to  get  it  for  her  initiation. 


Varied  Program 
Wins  Carrier 
Promotion  Prize 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — Con¬ 
certs,  outings,  broadcasts,  sports 
3nd  circulation  contests  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  New  Bedford 
Standard-Times  for  its  carriers 
won  first  prize  in  a  contest  for 
the  best  newspaperboy  promo¬ 
tion  of  1946  in  New  England. 

The  award  was  made  by  the 
New  England  Association  of  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  to  Jeremiah 
J.  Kelleher,  New  Bedford  Stand- 
aid-Times  circulation  manager, 
at  the  association’s  semi-annual 
meeting. 

Newspaper  boy  activities  in¬ 
clude  the  band,  which  gives  con-  . _  _  . _  _ 

certs  at  hospitals,  provides  music  in  a  comic  strip  indefinitely.  If 
at  outings,  civic  parades  and  on  a  baby  comes  into  a  strip  a  day 
radio  programs  and  which  old  he  can’t  stay  a  day  old.  He 

played  during  the  half  at  a  Fen-  is  bound  to  be  two  days  old  _  _  _ 

way  Park,  Boston,  professional  the  next  day  and  a  week  old  by  special  notes  on  eating  customs 
football  game. 

For  sports  enthusiasts,  the 
boys  have  the  Standard-Times 
Carriers  Baseball  League  of 
eight  teams  and  the  Cape  Cod 
Standard-Times  boys  have  four 
teams.  The  winning  team  was 
feted  at  a  banquet  when  the 
captain  received  the  league  tro¬ 
phy.  Other  athletic  groups  in¬ 
clude  the  Basketball  League, 
the  Table  Tennis  Tournament 
and  a  newly-inaugurated  pro¬ 
gram  of  swimming  lessons  at 
the  YMCA. 

In  addition  to  the  sports  pro¬ 
gram,  which  provides  athletic 
competition  and  an  outdoor  en¬ 
vironment  for  the  younjgsters, 
the  newspaper  sponsors  circula¬ 
tion  contests  with  ponies  and 
bicycles  as  prizes  for  the  lucky 
winners. 

A  heavily-bound  scrapbook 
showing  the  extent  of  promo¬ 
tion  work  done  in  the  interest 
of  the  newspaper  boys  was  the 
Standard-Times’  entry  in  the 
competition.  The  clippings  fea¬ 
tured  photographs  and  stories  of 
the  numerous  activities  with  the 
weekly  biographies  published  in 
The  Standard-Times  “Star  News¬ 
paper  Boys”  series  each  Sunday 
to  acquaint  readers  with  the 
youths  who  deliver  their  news¬ 
papers. 


color,  and  the  feature  will  be 
syndicated  outside  of  Canada. 
According  to  the  Standard,  this 
page  under  its  new  name  will 
be  the  first  Canadian-produced 
color  page  to  appear  in  a  na¬ 
tional  weekend  newspaper. 


Bureau  in  Lincoln 

Lincoln,  Neb.  —  To  expedite 
coverage  of  the  single-chamber 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Ne¬ 
braska,  United  Press  has  opened 
a  second  bureau  here  under  the 
supervision  of  Marguerite  Davis, 
UP.’s  Lincoln  manager. 

A  teletypewriter  connected 
with  the  regular  day  and  night 
leased  wires  is  located  in  the 
Capitol  building. 
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Ads  Clear  Track 
For  Railroads 

continued  from  page  7 

cau£e  of  their  banking  connec¬ 
tions  were  not  averse  to  prefer- 
•ential  treatment  for  them  but 
could  not  afford  to  have  their 
policyholders  know  about  it. 

The  press  cooperated  enthusi¬ 
astically.  Once  the  blinds  were 
raised  for  public  view  there  was 
a  hurried  capitulation,  and  the 
bonds  were  released  for  sale 
competitively.  Many  banking 
syndicates  participated,  and  the 
bonds  were  sold  at  fancy  prices. 
These  three  instances  furnished 
the  case  history  which  has  led 
to  competition,  generally,  in  the 
sale  of  railroad  and  public  utili¬ 
ties  bonds.  Thus  there  was 
brought  home  to  me  the  irre¬ 
sistible  power  of  public  opinion 
focused  pitilessly  through  the 
burning  glass  of  truth. 

It  was  not  until  1941  that  an¬ 
other  occasion  arose  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of  this  principle 
— and  the  first  occasion  in  which 
our  advertising  was  to  supple¬ 
ment  it.  Alleghany  was  the 
largest  of  tens-of-thousands  of 
security  holders  about  to  be 
wiped  out  in  the  joint  Bankers- 
ICC  plan  of  reorganization  of 
the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad. 

It  will  suffice  to  say  that  the 
plan  of  reorganization,  which 
those  interests  were  in  1941  still 
obdurately  determined  to  jam 
through,  had  been  based  on  “dust 
bowl”  earnings  of  the  thirties: 
whereas  now,  in  1941.  the  road 
had  more  cash,  and  was  earning 
greater  profits  than  at  any  time 
in  its  history — far  more,  in  fact, 
than  when  these  same  bankers, 
with  the  approval  of  the  same 
ICC,  had  sold  these  same  rail¬ 
roads’  securities  (now  being 
wiped  out  by  their  joint  action) 
to  the  public  with  the  repre¬ 
sentations  that  such  securities 
being  backed  up  by  sufficient 
properties  and  adequate  earning 
power  were  being  sold  in  the 
public  Interest, 

In  this  case  the  situation  was 
so  complicated  and  involved 
that  our  press  did  not  bring  our 
opponents  to  terms.  Reluctantly, 
we  resorted  to  full -page  ads 
strategically  placed — reluctantly, 
because  Alleghany  had  little 
money  to  spend  at  that  time. 
The  first  one,  telling  our  story, 
appeared  on  Dec.  1,  1941.  the 
second  on  Jan.  27.  1942.  ’  The 
final  one,  that  paid  off,  on  Feb. 
•3,  1942. 

Power  of  Advertisiag 

Immediately  after  this  last  ad 
appeared,  a  telephone  call  came 
to  me  from  the  banker-insurance 
group  offering  to  sit  down  with 
me  with  a  view  to  compromise. 
Thus  the  power  of  advertising 
brought  us  consideration  which 
stockholders  in  other  railroads, 
not  so  well  represented,  had 
been  denied. 

We  move  on  now  to  the 
widely-publicized  through-serv¬ 
ice  campaign  in  1946  which  C.  & 
O.  launched  to  put  an  end  to 
the  train  travelers’  layover  of 
several  hours  at  Chicago,  the 
world’s  largest  railroad  center. 
Here,  only  a  few  miles  from  our 
center  of  population,  it  was  ab¬ 
surdly  contended  by  railroad 


officials  and  bankers,  back  up 
by  ICC  members,  that  there  was 
not  enough  traffic  potentiality  to 
justify  through  trains.  Yet,  prac¬ 
tically,  every  other  hamlet  in 
the  country  from  Bangor  to 
Brownsville,  including  my  little 
home  town  of  Canadian,  Texas, 
enjoyed  through  service.  Ob¬ 
viously.  there  was  some  other 
reason — not  disconnected,  per¬ 
haps,  with  the  fact  that  the 
other  railroads  enjoyed,  or 
thought  they  enjoyed,  some  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  generations-old 
barrier. 

Again  the  old  guard  was  ob¬ 
durate,  for  more  nation-wide  ads 
rolled  off  their  rhinoceros  backs. 
Then  the  “hog”  idea  occurred 
to  me.  "A  hog  can  cross  the 


A  Hog  Can  Cross  tbe  Country 


-But  YOU  Can't! 

fW  Ckm^ftke  k  Ohn  the  Wckcl  fhk  Rm4 

pripw  l»  fin  bauM  a  Weak! 
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country  without  changing  trains, 
but  you  can’t.”  I  telephoned  our 
advertising  firm,  Kenyon  &  Eck- 
hardt,  and  asked  that  they  de¬ 
pict  a  fat  hog  in  a  cattle  car 
door  looking  superciliously  down 
at  the  poor  bag-laden  Chicago 
transferee  and  added:  “If  that 
does  not  work,  the  next  time 
we  will  put  a  big  gold  chain 
across  the  fat  hog’s  belly,  remi¬ 
niscent  of  a  famous  portrait 
of  an  internationally  -  known 
banker.” 

Our  advertising  firm  was  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  handled  the  car¬ 
toon  superbly,  but  there  was 
opposition  to  this  ad  within  our 
railroad.  “It  is  not  dignified,” 
they  said.  Nevertheless  the  ad 
was  published.  Perhaps  it  was 
not  dignified,  but  before  the  ad 
could  even  complete  its  course  of 
scheduled  publications  through 
service  was  announced,  and 
trans  continental  Pullmans,  the 
most  profitable  cars  Pullman 
ever  operated,  were  soon  in 
operation. 

The  St.  Louie  Operation  Next 

Next  we  had  a  mopping-up 
operation  to  do  in  St.  Louis,  with 
ads  confined  to  those  cities  most 
concerned,  before  we  got  what 
we  wanted,  through  service 
from  eastern  to  southwestern 
points. 

There  was  an  abuse  in  rail¬ 
road  practice  as  hard  to  compre¬ 
hend  as  many  others — the  sys¬ 


tem  of  train  space  reservation 
which  nurtured  a  vast  black 
market. 

Under  the  shiftless  railroad 
system,  with  no  penalty  for  can¬ 
cellation  up  to  train  time,  cor¬ 
porations,  hotel  porters,  travel 
agencies,  or  anybi^y  was  free  to 
buy  up  blocks  of  space  on  crack 
trains,  to  be  or  not  to  be  used  at 
train  time  according  to  careless¬ 
ly  anticipated  needs.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  travelers  were  being 
turned  away  from  ticket  win¬ 
dows  with  the  “sold  out”  sign, 
while  trains  went  out  with  large 
amounts  of  unoccupied  space. 

Between  cities  where  there 
was  heavy  air  travel  we  found 
that  much  of  the  most  desirable 
space  was  held  for  hedging  by 
air  travelers.  If  the  planes  flew, 
as  they  usually  did,  trains  went 
out  half  empty  while  regular 
rail  patrons  fumed  because  the 
ticket  office  turned  them  away. 
Here  was  a  great  industry,  stu¬ 
pidly  protecting  its  chief  com¬ 
petitor  at  its  weakest  point,  at 
the  cost  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenues  per  year. 

The  simple  remedy,  prefer¬ 
ably  more  diligent  policing  of 
reservations,  or  in  lieu  thereof, 
a  penalty  for  failure  to  cancel 
24  hours  in  advance  of  train 
time,  we  had  long  before  pro¬ 
posed  to  both  the  railroads  and 
the  Pullman  Company  and  had, 
typically,  been  laughed  off: 
“There  was  nothing  that  could 
be  done.”  The  time  had  now 
come  to  speak  in  advertising. 
The  first  and  last  ad,  telling  the 
simple  story,  was  run  and  the 
new  penalty  tariff  was  an¬ 
nounce  on  almost  the  next  day. 
It  has  practically  eliminated  un- 
occupie  space  as  well  as  the 
black  market.  Unsold  space  on 
“sold  out”  trains  is  a  thing  of 
the  past. 

‘Rolling  Tenement'  Ad 

Another  campaign  grew  out 
of  our  attempt  to  modernize  the 
6,000-car  fieet  of  Pullman  cars 
which  averages  a  quarter  of  a 
century  in  age.  Many  readers 
will  remember  our  “Rolling 
Tenement”  ad. 

This  was  pointed  up  in  testi¬ 
mony  I  gave  before  the  ICC  last 
November,  which  stated  in  part: 

“I  felt  that  the  railroads  had 
made  a  serious  error  in  not  re¬ 
placing  their  cars  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  they  had:  that  if 
they  had,  the  travel  might  have 
been  one,  two,  or  three  times 
as  great  as  it  had  been:  that 
this  had  been  demonstrated  on 
the  new  Streamliners  that  had 
gone  on  into  the  Florida  runs: 
that  when  these  new  air-con¬ 
ditioned  cars  went  on,  the  travel 
on  them  even  in  the  summer 
time  exceeded  the  travel  to 
Florida  during  the  height  of  the 
winter  season. 

“I  thought  that  the  railroads 
ought  to  do  a  great  deal  more 
to  promote  passenger  travel  than 
they  had  been  doing.” 

From  here  we  next  moved 
into  our  first  attempt  to  per¬ 
suade  the  State. 

Once  more  a  statement  of  our 
position  on  freight  rates  ap¬ 
peared  as  an  ad  in  key  media. 
In  December  came  the  rate  in¬ 
crease — substantially  all  that  the 
railroads  had  asked,  and  more 
than  informed  opinion  had  ex¬ 
pected  them  to  get. 

This  gave  us  the  encourage¬ 


ment  to  tackle  the  coal  striw. 
This  ad  stated,  in  part: 

“The  public  is  being 
into  believing  that  it  is  ou 
labor  leaders  more  than  our  pol 
iticians  who  are  responsible  for 
these  and  other  layoffs — and  for 
further  hardships  to  come  It 
was  the  politicians  who,  for 
their  own  enrichment,  put  th« 
power  to  restrain  trade  in  any 
one  of  a  half  dozen  irresponsible 
hands . 

“Still  our  politicians  fiddle 
and  stall  while  idleness  spreads 

“The  responsibility  belongs  in 
Washington  as  well  as  in  Alex¬ 
andria.  There  is  still  a  Consti¬ 
tution— those  who  accept  pub¬ 
lic  pay  in  return  for  their  oath 
to  uphold  it.  must  be  made  to 
deliver.  For  too  long,  now,  we 
have  allowed  our  ever-growing 
number  of  political  servants  to 
ignore  their  duties  and  devote 
their  energies  entirely  to  their 
own  further  political  aggran¬ 
dizement.  The  time  has  come  to 
call  it  a  day.” 

Actually,  it  was  almost  exact¬ 
ly  24  hours  after  this  statement 
appeared  in  print  that  Mr. 
Lewis’  announcement  was  heard 
over  the  radio.  What  actually 
transpired  between  him  and  the 
State,  naturally,  is  buried  in  the 
souls  of  a  few  men.  I  knew  that 
no  politician  wanted  a  special 
session:  no  politician  wanted 
that  ad  to  run  its  leisurely 
course  across  the  country.  Neith¬ 
er  did  labor.  C.  &  O.  was  enabled 
to  call  it  a  day  before  $12,000  of 
newspaper  space  had  been  used. 
The  through  service  “hog”  ad 
and  its  predecessor  ads  cost  us 
more  than  a  quarter  million  dol¬ 
lars  before  through  service  was 
commenced. 

If  editorial  opinion  will  be  as 
plain-spoken  as  was  this  ad  when 
the  politicians  and  labor  leaders 
again  try  to  get  away  with  mon¬ 
opolistic  favors  to  labor  which 
are  granted  to  none  of  the  rest 
of  us,  such  future  coercive 
moves  by  labor  can  be  as  quick¬ 
ly  blown  sky  high. 

Current  Campaign 

We  are  currently  engaged  in 
a  new,  pay-as-you-go-on-the  C. 
&  O.  ad  campaign  which  envis¬ 
ages  three  great  improvements: 

1.  No  ticket  window  annoy¬ 
ances. 

2.  Reserved  coach  seats. 

3.  Liberal  credit. 

Initially,  this  service  will 

start  on  the  C.  &  O.,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  other  railroads 
can  long  resist  it. 

I  can  already  visualize  the 
pressures  on  the  railroad  exe^ 
utive  flowing  from  this  ad.  Like 
the  hog  ad.  everywhere  he  turns, 
club,  home,  office,  dinner  party, 
people  are  asking  him  embar¬ 
rassing  questions.  Truth  and 
common  sense  will  again  pre¬ 
vail,  I  am  sure. 

Businessmen  are  only  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  the  great  tool 
that  they  have  neglected.  Yes. 
in  many  cases,  by  turning  their 
newspaper,  radio  and  magazine 
copy  over  to  glib  writers,  they 
have  actually  been  instrumental 
in  undermining  the  very  system 
they  were  trying  to  build  up. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  germ 
of  success  in  every  one  of  these 
ads  is  the  fact  that  editors  8M 
publishers  approve,  that  the 
public  is  served. 
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Insurance  Plan 
Nets  Big  Saving 
To  Publishers 

Auburn,  N.  Y. — A  group  of 
152  New  York  State  dailies  and 
weeklies  has  found  a  way  to 
save  money  in  workmen’s  com¬ 
pensation  insurance  costs. 

William  O.  Dapping,  Auburn 
Citizen-Advertiser,  who  has  just 


NYSPA  chiefs:  Left  to  right,  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Dapping,  Auburn  Citizen- 
Advertiser,  president;  William  L. 
Fanning.  Westchester  News¬ 
papers.  vicepresident,  and  J. 
David  Hogue,  Utica  Observer- 
Dispatch,  retiring  president. 

been  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation.  has  announced  an  ex¬ 
tra  dividend  of  40%  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  Publishers  Safety  Group 
No.  167.  This  is  in  addition  to 
a  15%  dividend  allowed  at  the 
time  of  payment  of  the  prem¬ 
ium. 

The  group  has  been  operating 
for  six  years  under  a  committee 
of  which  Mr.  Dapping  is  chair¬ 
man.  His  associates  are  E.  H. 
Clark  and  George  B.  Williams, 
of  NYSPA:  Wheeler  Milmoe, 
Don  Brown,  and  John  O.  Boyd 
of  New  York  Press  Association. 
Only  members  of  NYSPA, 
NYPA  and  New  York  Associated 
Dailies  may  participate  in  the 
group  insurance  plan. 

State  officials  have  praised 
the  publishers  for  “a  very  fine 
job,"  Mr.  Dapping  said.  His 
report  showed  that  the  group 
members  effected  a  saving  of  at 
least  50%  in  their  premiums 
over  standard  rates. 

The  36  dailies  and  116  week¬ 
lies  in  the  group,  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  under  the  State  Insurance 
Department,  have  a  pro  rata 
share  in  undistributed  surplus 
of  $33,000.  Premiums  totalled 
$60,000  last  year,  and  there  was 
an  available  surplus  of  $53,000. 

“It  was  considered  a  conserva¬ 
tive  decision,”  Mr.  Dapping  said, 
■‘to  declare  a  40%  dividend. 
Since  the  Group  was  organized 
in  July.  1940.  members  have 
averag^  a  31%  return.  It  will 
pay  any  publisher  to  consider 
the  Insurance  advantages  avail¬ 
able  to  him  through  the  Safety 
Group.” 

■ 

Lectures  on  Ad  Art 

The  Art  Directors  Club  of 
New  York  is  sponsoring  a  series 
of  seven  lecture  -  discussions 
based  on  the  art  director’s  In¬ 
fluence  on  contemporary  adver¬ 
tising,  according  to  Paul  Smith, 
art  director  of  D’Arcy  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency  and  president  of 
the  club.  Lectures  are  conducted 
weekly. 


Bristol-Myers  Story 
Of  PR  Advertising 

continued  from  page  9 


by  our  fellow  employers.  We 
don’t  like  labor  pirating  and  we 
were  very  careful  not  to  lay 
ourselves  open  to  any  accusa¬ 
tions  of  this  practice. 

The  response  to  our  campaign 
was  most  gratifying.  The  plant 
manager  we  sent  to  Salisbury 
was  well  received  and  many 
people,  even  including  the 
clergy,  complimented  him  upon 
the  ads.  Some  70-odd  local  mer¬ 
chants  and  manufacturers  ac¬ 
knowledged  our  advertising  with 
a  full  page  advertisement  in  the 
Times,  headed  “Welcome,  Neigh¬ 
bor,  to  the  Eastern  Shore”.  The 
copy  in  that  ad  stated  in  part: 

“May  your  roots  take  hold  in 
our  fertile  sandy  soil  and  may 
you  prosper  in  the  shade  of  our 
towering  pines.  ‘Light  and  set,’ 
and  stay  a  long  long  time.  We’re 
proud  you  are  here  with  the 
whole  world  to  choose  from.  We 
know  you’ll  stay  for  our  folks 


don’t  leave  home.  .  .  .  Move 
over  folks,  make  room  for  Rub- 
berset.” 

When  the  piant  opened  we 
found  no  difficulty  whatever  in 
securing  a  high  type  of  worker, 
the  kind  of  person  we  want  to 
have  in  our  plant. 

So  far  our  plant  at  Salisbury 
is  a  small  one.  We  have  pur¬ 
chased  a  good  deal  more  land 
and  when  building  conditions 
permit  it  is  our  intention  to 
build  a  much  larger  factory.  But 
the  principal  of  talking  to  the 
town  in  paid  space  before  a 
plant  is  opened,  is,  to  our  minds, 
a  sound  one  whether  the  plant 
be  large  or  small. 

■ 

A  Stack  of  Stories 

Manchester,  N.  H. — Managing 
Editor  James  L.  Mahony  of  the 
Evening  Leader  has  devised  a 
means  of  getting  half  a  dozen 
stories  under  three-column  heads 
on  Page  One — by  stacking  them 
from  streamer  to  bottom  of  the 
page.  The  Leader  doesn’t  have 
any  rule  against  jumps  from 
Page  One. 


2  Share  Ownership 
Of  Kansas  Paper 

Burlington,  Kans. — John  Red¬ 
mond,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Daily  Republican,  announced 
this  week  that  William  Batdorf, 
news  editor,  and  Floyd  S.  Ecord, 
business  manager,  are  now  part 
owners  of  the  Republican. 

Mr.  Redmond  has  been  sole 
owner  of  the  newspaper  since 
1898,  when  the  daily,  established 
in  1895  by  D.  Kellar  Swearin¬ 
gen,  was  the  Jeffersonian.  In 
1910  the  weekly  Republican  was 
bought  and  consolidated  with 
the  daily  and  the  name  changed 
to  Daily  Republican. 

Redmond,  in  announcing  the 
new  partners,  pointed  out  that 
he  is  not  retiring  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  nor  will  there  be  any 
change  in  personnel  or  in  edi¬ 
torial  policy.  Both  Batdorf  and 
Ecord  have  been  employed  with 
the  Republican  for  many  years. 
They  v^ll  continue  to  own  and 
operate  the  Waverly  Gazette 
and  Gridley  Light,  two  weekly 
papers  near  Burlington. 


long  before  the  war  ended,  we  were  urging  service 
men  and  women  to  keep  their  Government  Life  Insurance.  And  we 
haven’t  stopped  urging  them.  The  above  message  continues  to 
appear  in  aill  our  national  advertisements. 

In  fact,  we  make  every  effort  to  see  that  no  veteran 
replaces  his  Government  policy  with  one  of  ours,  even  when  he 
expresses  a  desire  to  do  so. 

In  such  cases,  our  representatives  are  instructed  to 
explain  the  advantages  of  Government  Life  Insurance.  If  the  vet¬ 
eran  still  prefers  to  replace  it,  he  must  sign  a  statement  saying  that 
this  explanation  has  been  given. 

As  a  result,  many  Government  policies  that  would 
otherwise  lapse  are  being  continued,  and  others  that  have  already 
lapsed  have  been  reinstated. 

Even  though  it  often  means  sacrificing  the  sale  of  one 
of  our  own  policies,  we  will  continue  to  say  .  .  . 

r  "VETERANS;  KEEP  YOUR  GOVERNMENT  LIFE  INSURANCE!”! 

THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 


^nutea^. 


14  NASSAU  STREET 


Ltwis  W.  Douglas, 

NEW  YORK  S,  N.Y. 
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S-H  Executives  Star 
‘In-the-Family’  Chats 


MEMPHIS,  T  e  n  n  .  —  Scripps- 

Howard  news  executives  ex¬ 
changed  organization  and  gen¬ 
eral  views  during  three  days  of 
conference  here  Jan.  23-25.  It 
was  billed  as  a  managing  editors’ 
conference,  but  city  editors 
went,  too;  also  some  news  edi¬ 
tors  and  a  few  others. 

John  Sorrells,  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  said  the  beneficial  results 
were  so  obvious  that  the  con¬ 
ference  would  become  annual, 
traveling  from  city  to  city. 

Boyd  Lewis,  executive  editor, 
NEA-Acme  Service,  said  the 
Fairchild  Manufacturing  Co.  was 
in  the  final  development  stages 
on  its  electronic  engraver.  He 
said  the  device  would  eliminate 
engravers  for  wire-transmitted 
art,  in  time  eliminating  them 
entirely  except  for  supervision 
or  special  conditions. 

Most  Readable'  Paper 

Robert  Gunning,  of  Readable 
News  R^ort,  said  the  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  was  the  nation’s 
most  consistently  readable  news¬ 
paper  under  his  scoring  system. 
He  said  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
had  the  most  readable  front 
page. 

Indianapolis  Times  represent¬ 
ative  told  of  experiments  with 
color  in  news  space,  using  about 
$1,000  worth  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  plus  two  veteran  color 
decks  on  the  presses  ($15,000 
each  when  new).  Color  on 
Page  One  boosted  street  sales, 
they  said,  and  the  Times  had 
benefit  ted  by  having  photogra¬ 
phers  and  mechanical  men  with 
personal  interest  in  color  ex¬ 
periments. 

The  San  Francisco  News 
showed  results  it  Is  obtaining 
with  a  90-cent  sheet  of  acid 
paper  as  the  only  new  invest¬ 
ment  per  piece  of  color  art. 

Other  topics  included  the 
United  Press  report,  NEA  fea¬ 
tures,  operations  of  a  city  desk, 
photography,  typography,  pro¬ 
motion,  news  trends  and  the 
Scripps-Howard  leased  wire,  Mr, 
Sorrells  cautioned  the  men  to 
keep  their  planning  within 
present  newsprint  limits,  saying 
it  would  be  two  or  three  years 
before  they  got  any  more  space. 

The  conference  was  marked 
by  informality.  The  Memphis 
Press-Scimitar  treated  the  event 
as  a  news  story,  running  daily 
stories  based  on  such  statements 
as  were  considered  of  general 
reader  Interest.  The  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  saw  it  as  an 
opportunity  for  promotion,  and 
averaged  better  than  a  column 
a  day  detailed  coverage. 


Attendance  List 

.Aftentfingr  all  regular  sessions  were: 
Charles  E.  Scripps,  vicepresident.  E.  W. 
Seripps  Co.;  Mr.  Sorrells;  J.ick  Lock- 
hardt.  hi.s  assistant;  _  Mr.  Lewis;  Frank 
.\shton.  editor,  Scripps-Howard  Mcws^ 
Jack  Caste],  news  editor,  and  Warren 
Lowe,  city  editor.  Rocky  Mountain 
News;  Chester  Chope,  mana;;ing  editor, 
F.l  Paso  Post;  Dick  Thornburg,  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Scripps-Howard  Newspaper 
Alliance;  Harry  Ferguson,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  United  Press;  Norman 
Shaw,  managing  editor,  and  Louis  Clif¬ 
ford.  city  ^itor,  Cleveland  Press;  J. 
Boyd  Stephens,  managing  editor,  and 


A.  M.  Colegrove,  city  editor,  Houston 
Press. 

Also  W.  P.  Lindley,  managing  editor, 
and  William  Waddell,  city  editor, 
Birmini/ham  Post;  J.  G.  Crossley,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Columbus  Citiacn;  Claude 
L.  Douglas,  managing  editor,  and  David 
Hall,  city  editor,  tort  Worth  Press; 
Richard  Hollander,  managing  editor, 
and  James  .M.  Daniel,  city  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  Daily  News;  B.  O.  Mc.\nney, 
city  editor,  Leonard  Falkner,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Ed  Hill,  feature  editor.  New 
York  World-Telegram;  C.  VV.  Orcutt, 
news  editor,  Knoxville  News-Sentinel; 
Carl  Ritt,  managing  editor,  and  James 
Margedant,  city  editor,  Evansville 
Press;  Charles  Massey,  managing  editor, 
San  Francisco  Netes;  John  C.  Polly, 
managing  editor,  Albuquerque  Tribune; 
Paul  Wessling,  news  editor,  Kentucky 
Post;  W.  W.  Forster,  managing  editor, 
Pittsburgh  Press;  Victor  W.  Free,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Indianapolis  Times^  Robert 
A.  Linn,  managing  editor,  Ctnciniiati 
Post;  J.  Z.  Howard,  managing  editor. 
Null  Adams,  city  editor,  and  Alfred  C. 
Andersson,  staff  writer,  Memphis  Press- 
Scimitar;  Robert  F.  Paine,  managing 
editor,  and  Malcolm  Adams,  city  editor, 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

.\ttendin^  some  sessions  were:  Robert 
Ruark,  Scripps-Howard  columnist;  Ewing 
Johnson,  news  editor,  and  Tom  Meanley 
and  Fred  Payne,  photographers,  Mem¬ 
phis  Press-Scimitar;  Robert  Talley  and 
Ida  Clemens,  reporters,  and  Rudolph 
Vetter,  photographer,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal. 

Mr,  Ferguson  of  United  Press 
told  the  editors  that  Russia’s 
"iron  curtain”  on  news  is  going 
to  be  lifted — at  least  high  enough 
to  permit  uncensored  coverage 
of  the  “Big  Four”  conference  of 
foreign  ministers  in  Moscow  by 
American  correspondents, 

“Whether  this  permission  will 
include  stories  about  other  news 
developments  in  Russia,  aside 
from  the  sessions  of  the  confer¬ 
ence,  we  do  not  know,”  he  said. 

He  pointed  out  that  news  dis¬ 
patches  filed  by  U.S.  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Moscow  are  frequently 
unintelligible  by  the  time  they 
reach  the  U.P.  cable  desk.  There 
was  no  telling  what  a  Russian 
censor  would  blue-pencil,  he  re¬ 
marked. 

Ferguson  said  it  was  not  un¬ 
usual  for  rival  American  corre¬ 
spondents  to  file  similar  dis¬ 
patches  with  different  censors  in 
Moscow,  with  one  censor  killing 
copy  all  the  way  through,  and 
the  other  permitting  comparable 
phrasing  to  be  sent.  He  said  the 
censors  were  cooperative  to  the 
extent  of  telling  reporters  what 
was  killed,  but  “they  censor  by 
whim.” 

Mr.  Shaw  of  the  Cleveland 
Press  .stressed  the  growing  im¬ 
portance  of  newspictures. 

“A  high  premium  should  be 
paid  to  the  photographer  with 
imagination  who  can  go  out  and 
get  a  picture  that  really  tells  a 
story.”  he  said. 

Malcolm  Adams  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  demonstrated 
the  use  of  the  earphone  as  a 
new  medium  of  speedy  com¬ 
munications. 

■ 

Youngsters  Feted 

More  than  1.200  youngsters, 
ranging  from  3  to  13  years  of 
age,  participated  in  the  recent 
annual  Christmas  coloring  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  the  Fond 
du  lac  (Wis. )  Commonwealth- 
Reporter. 


V  '  1 

1 


Scripps-Howard  executives  in  Memphis,  left  to  right:  I.  Boyd  Steph¬ 
ens,  Houston  Press;  Robert  Ruark,  S-H  columnist;  Edward  I.  Meeman, 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar;  Norman  Shaw,  Cleveland  Press;  and  James 
G.  Crossley,  Columbus  Citizen. 

Daily  Is  Cited  Costello  Wins 

For  Poll  That  Top  Award  In 

Ended  Strike  Cartoon  Test 

Burlingame,  Calif. — B  u  r  I  i  n-  Chicago  —  The  Knickerbocker 
game  Advance  has  won  the  Cali-  News  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  been 
fomia  Newspaper  Publishers  named  grand  award  winner  in 
Association  cup  for  public  ser-  the  National  Safety  Council’s 
vice  as  a  reward  for  settling  a  fourth  annual  Christmas  cartoon 
strike.  contest. 

Presentation  of  the  trophy  was  In  an  unprecedented  decision, 
made  to  George  McQueen,  pub-  the  judges  unanimously  agreed 
Usher,  at  the  recent  CNPA  con-  that  another  Knickerbocker 
vention.  The  emblem,  awarded  News  cartoon  also  merited  hon- 
by  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  was  orable  mention, 
described  by  Cleorge  Morell,  A  cartoon  entitled  “For  Whom 
president.  Peninsula  Newspa-  the  Bells  Toll,”  drawn  by  Jerry 
pers,  Inc.,  as  the  trophy  he  most  Costello,  was  selected  for  the 
desired  members  of  his  group  top  award  by  the  judges  at  a 
to  achieve.  luncheon  meeting  in  the  Wal- 

The  strike  deprived  citizens  dorf-Astorla  Hotel  in  New  York 
of  meat  supplies  for  three  City.  Both  the  newspaper  and 
months.  It  was  a  “boycott”  im-  cartoonist  will  receive  awards 
posed  by  butchers  because  cm-  from  the  council.  The  winning 
ployers  refused  to  close  shops  cartoon  appeared  in  E  &  P  Dec. 
on  Mondays.  2®-  . 

When  “peace  talks”  broke  Other  honorable  mention 
down,  McQueen  suggested  to  awards  in  addition  to  the  Knick- 
Fred  Glover,  then  editor,  that  erbocker  News  cartoon,  also  pro- 
a  public  opinion  poll  be  taken  duc^  by  Costello,  were  njade 
on  the  situation.  ^  ll'®  Los  Angeles  Herald  & 

The  ballot  offered  two  ques-  cartoonist,  John 

tions:  “Do  you  favor  butcher  P.  Maloney:  Son  Francisco  Nems 
shops  being  (1)  Closed  on  Mon-  Douglas  Rodger;  Miami 

day,  or  (2)  Open  on  Monday?  Herald  and  Glenn  Bretthauer, 
The  count  was  6  to  1  (683  to  and  Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
127)  in  favor  of  Monday  open-  and  Lloyd  Carlson, 
ings.  Votes  were  checked  by  Judges  were  Robert  Fums, 

th^disnife''®'  EmTpIsI:° Jo% 

On  the  day  the  poll  closed,  S? 
the  butchers  withdrew  from  rh’pt  qha w  Ixmu 

their  stand  and  requested  a  40- 

hour  week  with  some  overtime  ^  of 

nu£v"Aa?‘?L“AdvaS^  noU  &  Publisher.’ 

s'^fuLent  ?nfu^  ^  newspapers  thro^hout 

settlement  ensued.  country  in  connection  with 

the  Council’s  annual  Christmas 
LfC/  safety  campaign,  were  reviewed 
Qrmer  by  the  judges  before  their  decl- 
writer  sion  was  announced. 

,  has  ■ 

new  Eemsley  Papers  Add 

ation,  Kemsley  Newspapers  have  dou- 
le  air  bled  their  New  York  staff  by 
as  in  the  addition  of  John  Drummond, 
Md.  who  had  been  serving  as  deputy 
paper  news  editor  and  night  news  edi- 
s  bu-  tor  of  the  London  Daily  Graphic, 
later  and  Cecil  J.  Young,  former 
1  staff  sports  writer  and  reporter  on 
bune.  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Journal; 

I  Syn-  news  and  photo  editor.  Public 
1929  Relations.  Canadian  Military 
»r  he  headquarters  in  London,  and 
ig  the  deputy  to  the  Chief  Information 
epart-  Officer.  Canadian  Wartime  In- 
ists.  formation  Board. 
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Shinkman  With  WBCC 

Paul  A.  Shinkman,  former 
Central  Press  Association  writer 
from  Washington.  D.  C.,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  news 
and  special  events  of  the  new 
Washington  area  radio  station, 
WBCC,  which  goes  on  the  air 
in  February  from  studios  in 
Bethesda  -  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
Shinkman  began  newspaper 
work  with  the  City  News  bu¬ 
reau  of  Chicago  in  1920,  later 
serving  as  Paris  and  London  staff 
writer  for  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
He  was  with  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  in  New  York  from  1929 
to  1938.  During  the  war  he 
was  with  the  OWI,  covering  the 
White  House  and  State  Depart¬ 
ment  for  overseas  broadcasts. 


The  Worry  Clinic 

- By  Dr.  George  W.  Crane - 

Carrying  a  newspaper  route,  ranks  with  membership  in 
the  Boy  Scouts  as  regards  character  development.  Our 
newspaper  boys  and  girls  are  well  trained  in  the  “free 
enterprise”  system.  They  are  stable  citizens  with  horse 
sense  who  well  deserve  college  scholarships  and  good 
jobs  in  later  life.  So— Universities  and  Employers — 


Readership  Won 
With  Plant-City  Ads 

continued  from  page  12 


One  of  the  most  important 
revelations  from  the  survey  was 
learning  the  public’s  attitude 
toward  the  kind  of  advertising 
we  had  done.  The  resimndent 
was  handed  a  card  bearing  the 
three  following  statements  and 
asked  to  mark  which  most  near¬ 
ly  expressed  his  own  opinion: 

A.  "I  think  this  kind  of  com¬ 
pany  advertising  is  a  waste  of 
money.” 

B.  “I  don’t  have  any  feeling 
one  way  or  another  about  this 
kind  of  company  advertising. 

C.  ”I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  more  local  companies 
did  advertising  of  this  kind.” 

The  first  question  was  marked 
by  an  average  oi  4%  in  the  three 
cities,  the  second  by  22%  and 
the  third  by  an  average  of  74%. 

Company  Rated  Favorably 

It  is  felt  that  the  results  of 
the  secondary  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  part  of  the  survey,  whose 
sponsor  was  unknown  by  the 
interviewers,  have  a  close  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  advertisements. 
Considering  the  findings  in  To¬ 
ledo,  for  example,  our  company 
held  a  two-to-one  lead  in  public 
favor  ever  its  nearest  competi¬ 
tor. 

Whiic  ail  questions  asked  and 
their  replies  are  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  to  us  as  the  newspaper 
advertiser,  the  response  to  the 
last  question  gave  us  the  most 
pleasure.  Asked,  “If  a  son  or 


daughter  of  yours  were  going  to 
start  to  work  soon  for  the  first 
time,  which  of  these  companies 
would  you  prefer  to  have  them 
work  for?”,  our  company  was 
at  the  top  with  46%  contrasted 
with  two  firms  tied  with  20% 
and  three  concerns  lower. 

■ 

Reporter  Wins 
Contempt  Appeal 

Greensburg,  Pa.  —  Judge 
George  M.  MeWherter,  West¬ 
moreland  County,  Penna.,  va¬ 
cated  a  contempt  judgment  re¬ 
cently  against  Reporter  James 
T.  Herald,  of  the  Greensburg 
(Pa.)  Tribune  and  Review,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
county  commissioners,  Frank  K. 
Cochran,  whom  Herald  had 
quoted  in  a  story. 

The  contempt  adjudications 
against  both,  which  were  under 
appeal  to  the  Pennsylvania  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  had  arisen  out  of 
comments  by  Cochran  dealing 
with  Judge  MeWherter  and  an 
appeal  by  the  commissioners  to 
the  Supreme  Court.  Subpoenaed 
by  the  court  in  the  contempt 
case  against  Cochran,  Herald 
found  himself  a  defendant  and 
was  fined  $100. 

At  a  rehearing  later  the  judge 
remitted  the  fine,  but  adjudged 
both  guilty  of  contempt  and 
placed  them  under  suspended 
sentence.  They  appealed  sepa¬ 
rately  and  the  case  awaited  the 
spring  sessions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  until  the  “Christmas 
spirit”  moved  the  judge  to  va¬ 
cate  it. 


please  lake  note! 

Case  M-212:  Larry  D.,  aged 
16,  is  a  brilliant  high  school 
senior. 

“I’ve  carried  the  POST  GA¬ 
ZETTE  ever  since  I  was  in  the 
8th  grade,”  he  informed  me  re¬ 
cently  while  I  was  in  Pittsburgh. 

"And  I’ve  saved  my  money, 
too.  Dr.  Crane.  Right  now  I 
have  over  $600  for  my  college 
expenses. 


I  “My  Dad  neVer  ll'erii  to  col¬ 
lege.  He  thinks  colleges  ju^ 
teach  you  to  be  stuck  up.  He 
even  said  he  would  never  l4t 
any  of  us  kids  go  to  college. 

“But  I  talked  it  over  with 
Mother  and  she  suggested  I  get 
a  newspaper  route  and  earn  my 
own  money. 

“Well,  my  Dad  hasn’t  said 
anything  much  for  the  last 
couple  of  years  until  just  last 
night. 


“Well,  now  I’m  all  set.  Dr. 
Crane.  But  if  I  hadn’t  proved 
to  him  that  I  really  wanted  col¬ 
lege  enough  to  earn  my  own 
way,  he'd  never  have  done  this. 

“Most  of  the  kids  I  know  who 
are  carrying  newspaper  routes, 
are  planning  to  go  to  college. 
Lots  of  them  have  $400  or  $500 
saved  already. 

“It’s  a  nice  way  to  earn  your 
money,  too,  for  you  certainly 
learn  a  lot  by  meeting  people. 

[  Why.  most  of  the  themes  I’ve 
written  in  my  English  courses 
have  been  based  on  experiences 
I’ve  had  on  my  route.” 

BOYS  LIKE  LARRY  are  the 
finest  guarantee  for  the  future 
of  our  “free  enterprise”  Amer¬ 
ica. 

A  great  metropolitan  newspa- 
per  like  the  POST  GAZE’TTE 
may  have  5,000  boys  and  girls 
with  routes  of  their  own. 

These  young  people  are  small 
merchants,  learning  by  practical 
experience  the  valuable  lessons 
in  buying  merchandise,  selling  it 
to  customers,  and  keeping  books 
from  which  Cotnptt^  their 
profits. 

Actually,  the  newspapers  ard 
doing  far  more  good  in  teaching 
children  practical  education, 
than  are  th®  schools! 

FOR  NEWSPAPERS 

are  teaching  boys  and  girls  the 
“free  enterprise”  system.  In¬ 
deed,  the  chief  benefits  from 
carrying  a  newspaper  route  are 
not  the  $M0  that  Larry  or  others 
may  save,  but  that  vital  train¬ 
ing  in  meeting  people  and  oper¬ 
ating  a  small  business  of  their 
own. 
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‘"Then  he  asked  me  how  much 
money  I  had  saved,  and  I  told 
him.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
I  was  going  to  do  with  it.  I  said 
I  expected  to  use  it  to  pay  my 
expenses  through  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh. 

“SO  HE  TOLD  ME  that  if  I 
was  determined  to  get  more  edu¬ 
cation  and  had  done  that  well 
towards  saving  money  for  it, 
he’d  match  all  I  earned. 


They  learn  to  become  shrewd 
merchants,  and  salesmen,  and 
credit  managers.  ’They  realize 
that  money  is  minted  human 
life,  to  be  spent  wisely  but  never 
thrown  away. 

And  from  their  newspaper 
routes  they  develop  stable  char¬ 
acter  that  will  give  them  "horse 
sense.”  The  latter  is  more  to  be 
prized  than  platinum  or  uracr 
lum! 


(CM'S  mar  reproduce  this  CASE  RECOBD  as  they  wish) 

HOPKINS  SYNDIC&TE,  INC.,  CHICAGO,  ILL 
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10c  a  Week 
Profit  for  Boys 
Is  Advocated 

By  G.  Ellis  Mott 

Boston — Increased  profits  to 
boys  up  to  10  cents  a  week  per 
delivered  newspaper  were  called 
for  by  circulation  managers 
meeting  here  Jan.  22  and  23.  A 
general  price  increase  of  five 
cents  daily  and  30  cents  deliv¬ 
ered  weekly  was  also  discussed 
at  the  31st  annual  convention 
of  the  New  England  Association 
of  Circulation  Managers. 

Speaking  of  the  boys,  Morris 
Shorr,  circulation  manager, 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  said 
'  we  must  be  concerned  with  the 
protection  of  these  youngsters, 
who  have  done  such  a  fine  job, 
and  an  important  one,  for  the 
newspapers.” 

Feeling  that  additional  atten¬ 
tion  should  be  given  to  the 
youths  when  they  completed 
their  association  with  their 
papers,  Edward  P.  Hogan,  Wor¬ 
cester  ( Mass. )  Telegram-Ga¬ 
zette,  said  that  “gifts  and  cer¬ 
tificates  of  merit  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  as  rewards  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service." 

Concerned  about  recent  charg¬ 
es  of  exploitation  of  young 
newspaper  boys,  Shiel  Dunsker, 
ICMA  president,  asserted  papers 
should  rigidly  follow  local  age 
ordinances  in  hiring  carriers. 

As  a  step  to  encourage  higher 
scholarship  among  newspaper- 
boys  many  circulation  managers 
reported  they  are  refusing  to 
permit  boys  to  work  for  them 
unless  they  maintain  satisfac¬ 
tory  school  grades.  Several  New 
England  grammar  and  high 
school  teachers  have  recently 
been  enlisted  In  a  campaign  to 
improve  scholarship,  they  said. 

According  to  several  mana¬ 
gers,  any  boy  whose  work  falls 
below  par  is  immediately  re¬ 
ported  by  his  teacher  to  the  cir¬ 
culation  manager.  The  boy  Is 
called  in  and  an  attempt  Is  made 
to  work  out  a  definite  program 
to  help  him  raise  his  marks. 

Carrier  Scholarship 

As  a  further  encouragement, 
one  newspaper  reported  It 
awarded  scholarships  annually 
among  its  850  carriers,  four 
each  year.  The  winners  are  se¬ 
lected  on  the  basis  of  their  abil¬ 
ity.  character  and  school  grades. 

A  considerable  number  of 
newspapers  reported  that  they 
are  providing  social  times  for 
the  carriers:  ice  shows,  ski- 
jumping  contests,  Christmas  and 
other  season  parties.  They  are 
also  giving  the  newspaperboys 
special  stickers  to  help  collect 
money  from  the  routes  and  to 
wish  season’s  greetings.  Some 
give  the  boys  Christmas  cards 
to  send  out  to  all  on  their  route. 

Edwin  R.  Horn.  Allentown 
(Pa.)  Call-Chronicle,  told  how 
his  newspaper  achieved  “Circu¬ 
lation  Control  with  the  Punch 
Card  Method”  with  the  IBM 
machine.  He  told  how  weekly 
sheets  are  made  up  for  each 
routeman,  and  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  compiled  for  the  depart¬ 
ment,  all  automatically  on  the 
IBM. 

Buell  Hudson,  publisher. 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  and 


Officers  of  New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers:  Left  to 
right,  James  T.  Kelly,  Lynn  Item,  president;  Guy  W.  Merserau, 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  secretary-treasurer;  Morris  Shorr, 
Woonsocket  Call,  chaiman  of  board;  John  I.  Fitzgerald,  Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune,  first  vicepresident;  Edward  Byron,  Kennebec  Jour¬ 
nal,  retiring  as  secretary-treasurer  after  20  years. 

chairman  of  the  presentation 

committee,  awarded  plaques  to  Vi/ilU 

three  newspapers  for  best  New  ^  ^ 

England  newspaper  boy  day  pro-  VJTGIS  XMOW  V/rOSS 
motion  and  three  plaques  for  * 

best  New  England  newspaper 

boy  promotion  for  the  year  1946.  X  wX  XlUUUX  VV  vJXl^ 
The  winners  of  the  former  Francisco  —  Radar  navi- 

were:  (1)  Lawrence  (Mass.)  gation  of  a  300-plane  strike 

Eagle  -  Tribune;  (2)  Kennebec  against  Japanese  Navy  forces 

(Me.)  Journal;  (3)  Burlington  j^as  won  the 

(Vt.)  Free  Press.  Navy  Distin-  " - 

In  the  best  promotion  for  the  euished  Flving 
year.  New  Bedford  ( Mass. )  c  r  o  s  s  for  'Wil- 

Standard-Times  took  first  place;  Clifford 

Lawrence  (Mass.)  Eagle -Trib-  McDowell,  San 
une  took  second  place:  and  Francisco  man- 
Quificy  ( Msss. )  Potviot  •  Lcuqct  Qgcr  for  Acihg 
took  third  honor.  NAwsDicturps— > 


BTclyn  Eagle  Held  Up; 
$20,000  Payroll  Taken 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  whose 
pages  have  appeared  many  a 
vivid  account  of  robberies,  was 
itself  the  subject  of  such  a  story 
last  week.  Two  masked  men, 
one  of  them  fiourishing  a  re¬ 
volver,  held  up  the  cashier  and 
made  off  with  the  week’s  pay¬ 
roll,  amounting  to  approximate¬ 
ly  $20,000. 

The  daring  holdup  was  made 
in  virtual  full  sight  of  dozens  of 
employes  in  the  business  office, 
located  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
Eagle  building,  but  it  was  exe¬ 
cuted  so  rapidly  that  few  real¬ 
ized  what  had  happened.  One 
of  the  robbers  hurdled  the  high 
screen  and  grabbed  the  payroll 
bag  deposit^  there  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before.  The  other  covered 
Mrs.  Catherine  Fitzgerald,  as¬ 
sistant  cashier,  with  a  gun.  The 
pair  then  escaped  in  a  car  parked 
outside  the  main  entrance. 

Mrs.  Fitzgerald  a  few  hours 
later  told  the  story  of  the  rob¬ 
bery  when  the  Eagle  broadcast 
its  news,  in  concert  with  other 
metropolitan  papers,  over  the 
WNBC  Metropolitan  news  round¬ 
up.  She  was  interviewed  by 
Frank  Schroth,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
publisher,  who  broadcasts  the 
Eagle  news. 

"The  payroll  was  insured. 

■ 

Has  AP  Wirephoto 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. — A  sig¬ 
nificant  forward  step,  putting 
the  Herald  and  News  on  a  par 
with  the  biggest  metropolitans 
in  spot  production  of  world  and 
national  news  pictures,  took 
place  when  that  newspaper  in¬ 
stalled  Associated  Press  wire- 
photo  equipment  the  first  week 
in  January. 


'Cliff  McDowell 
Gets  Navy  Cross 
For  Radar  Work 

San  Francisco  —  Radar  navi¬ 
gation  of  a  300-plane  strike 
against  Japanese  Navy  forces 
has  won  the 
Navy  Distin-  " 
guished  Flying 
Cross  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Clifford 
McDowell,  San 
Francisco  man¬ 
ager  for  Acme 
News  pictures — 

NEA  Service, 

Inc. 

McDowell,  a 
Reserve  lieuten¬ 
ant  commander, 
formerly  pub-  McDowell 
lished  the  Tur¬ 
lock  (Calif.)  Journal.  He  was 
pre-war  publisher,  with  his 
brother,  Jack  McDowell,  of  the 
Eugene  (Ore.)  News,  later 
merged  with  the  Eugene  Regis¬ 
ter-Guard. 

Tinkering  with  radio  when  in 
high  school  at  the  time  his  late 
father,  Sherman  McDowell  was 
Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star 
publisher,  led  indirectly  to  the 
assignment  to  work  with  radar 
when  it  was  first  tested  for  use 
on  carrier-based  aircraft.  After 
training  McDowell  was  attached 
to  the  Shangri-La  and  won  his 
award  “for  heroism  and  extra¬ 
ordinary  achievement  in  aerial 
flight  ’  during  operations  against 
enemy  forces  at  Kure  Harbor, 
Honshu,  Japan,  in  July,  1945. 

As  radar  and  navigation  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  strike,  McDowell  led 
the  300-plane  force  through 
heavy  weather  directly  to  the 
target  before  enemy  aircraft 
scored  any  hits. 

■ 

Holds  First  Party 

Beckley,  W.  Va. — The  Sunday 
and  Daily  News,  in  cooperation 
with  citizens  of  Beckley  and 
Raleigh  County,  staged  the 
Beckley  -  Raleigh  County  First 
Annual  Christmas  party  recently 
with  a  city  estimate  of  6,500 
parents  and  their  children  in 
attendance.  Station  WWNR 
broadcast  part  of  the  party  and 
WJLS  handled  the  advance  pro¬ 
motion  consisting  of  special 
scripts  written  by  Lynnewood 
Celdon,  publisher  and  editor  of 
the  papers. 


Business  Chief 
Scores  Picture 
Scoops  in  Phila 

Philadelphia  —  Scooping  the 
opposition  with  news  pictures 
when  your  staff  photographers 
are  on  strike — isn’t  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world.  But  that’s 
what  the  Philadelphia  Record 
has  been  doing  since  its  approxi¬ 
mately  500  guild  employes 
walked  out  nearly  three  months 
ago. 

Latest  example  was  a  bizarre 
fire  in  the  heart  of  the  shopping 
district.  The  Record  got  a  crack 
shot.  It  was  so  good  that  an 
executive  on  the  Inquirer  called 
up  the  Record  to  congratulate 
them  on  their  picture  beat. 

Right  through  the  strike  the 
Record  has  been  getting  these 
good  pictures.  It  had  a  similar 
“scoop”  in  the  Christmas  morn¬ 
ing  fire  that  destroyed  the  Pen 
and  Pencil  Club. 

The  answer  is  43-year-oId 
David  S.  Loeb,  who  is  listed  in 
all  newspaper  directories — not 
as  a  photographer — but  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Stern  news¬ 
papers  here  and  in  Camden, 
N.  J.  Twenty-two  years  ago 
while  the  huge  Philadelphia- 
Camden  bridge  across  the  Dela¬ 
ware  was  in  course  of  construc¬ 
tion,  Loeb  was  a  staff  photog¬ 
rapher  with  Stern’s  Camden 
(N.  J.)  Courier-Post. 

Photography  had  been  his 
school-days  hobby.  While  he 
was  a  student  in  a  secretarial 
school,  some  of  Loeb’s  amateur 
shots  came  under  the  eye  of 
Publisher  J,  David  Stern.  He 
asked  who  took  them,  told  the 
boy  to  come  in  and  see  him— 
and  that  boy  went  to  work  the 
following  morning  as  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Post’s  first  staff  photog¬ 
rapher. 

After  five  years  on  the  Cam¬ 
den  staff,  Loeb  was  transferred 
to  the  news  department  and 
worked  on  features  for  Frank 
Ryan.  In  subsequent  years  he 
moved  to  various  jobs:  classified 
advertising,  bookkeeper,  road¬ 
man,  circulation  manager  and 
assistant  business  manager — all 
in  Camden.  Three  years  after 
Stern  bought  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  Loeb  crossed  the  Dela¬ 
ware  to  become  the  Record’s  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager.  For 
the  last  10  years  he  has  been 
business  manager. 

Stern  and  his  executives  were 
still  engaged  in  getting  out  the 
papers,  both  in  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  as  the  guild  strike 
went  into  its  12th  week.  Not 
a  single  edition  has  been  missed. 
Another  attempted  conciliation 
conference  is  scheduled  Feb.  4. 

■ 

Novel  Ad 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  —  Consider¬ 
able  interest  was  aroused  here 
recently  by  an  unusual  adver¬ 
tisement  by  Evans  Coleman  t 
Evans,  Ltd.,  oldest  and  largest 
coal  dealer  organization  in  Van¬ 
couver.  The  ad  was  a  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  the  front  page  of  the  old 
Vancouver  Daily  World  for  Dec. 
3,  1892.  Superimposed  over  the 
front  page  were  advertisements 
clipped  at  random  from  other 
parts  of  the  paper. 
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''What  Our  leaden  Sc 


Advice  to  Young  Men 
On  Morning  v.  Evening 

To  THE  Editor — “Go  to  a  morn¬ 
ing  paper,  young  publisher,” 
was  the  advice  given  by  Jimmy 
Alsop  in  an  article  in  Editor  & 
Publisher  Jan.  4.  I  waited  to 
see  whether  somebody  else 
would  temper  his  advice  with 
a  warning  to  prospective  young 
publishers.  Since  nobody  seems 
to  have  done  so.  I’ll  pass  on 
some  facts. 

The  small  city  field  in  North 
Carolina  is  my  case  history, 
since  I  don’t  pretend  to  know 
Brother  Alsop’s  Mississippi.  I 
think  I  can  illustrate  from 
North  Carolina  the  danger  of 
any  prospective  young  publisher 
swallowing  as  true  a  general 
statement  which  apparently  was 
based  on  two  experiences  in 
Mississippi. 

First,  I’ll  omit  any  further 
mention  of  Sunday  editions, 
since  there  are  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  some  evening  newspapers, 
as  well  as  morning  newspapers, 
which  have  Sunday  editions. 
This  will  be  a  straight-out  com¬ 
parison  of  experience  in  the 
morning  versus  the  evening 
field. 

Competitive  Situation 

In  the  whole  state.  North 
Carolina  has  two  cities  with 
competitive  situations,  morning 
and  evening.  In  a  third  city, 
combination  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  papers  have  a  compara¬ 
tively  new  evening  competitor, 
h  four  other  of  the  larger  cities 
of  the  state  the  morning  and 
evening  newspapers  are  in  com¬ 
bination. 

That  brings  us  to  the  smaller 
cities.  This  is  the  field  into  which 
the  young  publisher  ordinarily 
goes,  and  about  which  Mr.  Alsop 
wrote  so  enthusiastically. 

In  North  Carolina  smaller  city 
fields  there  is  one  combination 
evening  and  morning  papers  in 
which  the  morning  edition,  the 
last  I  knew,  resulted  from  a 
small  amount  of  make-over  to 
get  some  later  news  on  the  front 
page. 

In  the  remaining  23  small  city 
fields,  all  have  evening  papers. 
One  has  two  competitive  eve¬ 
ning  papers.  The  evening  paper 
in  one  city  used  to  be  morning 
and  changed  to  evening. 

No  A.M.  in  One-Daily  Town 

In  eight  of  the  smaller  cities 
where  there  now  are  only  eve¬ 
ning  papers,  there  used  to  be 
competitive  situations;  and  in 
every  one  of  these  the  evening 
won  out  over  the  morning. 

The  sentence  above  may  ex¬ 
plain  why  there  is  today  no 
morning  newspaper  in  a  one- 
daily  North  Carolina  city. 

I  don’t  think  that  the  fore¬ 
going  results  from  a  strange 
series  of  coincidences  by  which 
in  every  competitive  situation 
where  the  evening  paper  won 
out  it  happened  to  have  better 
management  than  the  now  de¬ 
funct  morning  paper.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  daily  newspaper 
publishing  In  North  Carolina 
*eem  to  me  the  greatest  factor 


in  reaching  the  results  outlined 
above.  Incidentally,  I  should 
perhaps  add  that  there  may 
have  been  other  competitive 
situations  in  the  state  about 
which  I  did  not  know,  and  have 
not  heard  since  I  first  came  to 
North  Carolina  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  Alsop  may  be  quite  right 
about  his  judgment  of  possibili¬ 
ties  in  the  iqorning  field  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi.  I  offer  the  facts  of  years 
of  experience  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina  —  experience  which  was 
pretty  har<f  on  some  people — 
to  indicate  to  a  prospective 
young  publisher  that  before  he 
decides  whether  to  go  into  the 
morning  or  into  the  evening 
field,  he  had  better  study  care¬ 
fully  the  controlling  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  area  where  he 
plans  to  publish. 

Talbot  Patrick, 
Publisher, 

Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News- 
Argus. 


Too  Much  to  Expect 
From  Ne’tvspaper 

To  the  Editor — We  have  sent 

the  following  letter  to  S.  I. 
Rachesky  of  the  Ido-ise  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  in  Clifton,  N.  J.: 

“Dear  Sir;  We  are  returning 
herewith  your  letter  and  ‘so- 
called  order.’ 

“We  note  in  your  letter  that 
to  secure  this  advertising  we 
are  placed  in  the  position  that 
we  must  go  see  the  druggist,  se¬ 
cure  his  order  for  your  products 
and  then  when  received  by  your 
office  we  will  receive  back  an 
order  for  six  ads  to  run  every 
other  week  with  the  name  of 
the  local  druggist  who  orders 
your  products  when  we  show 
him  your  letter. 

Not  Our  Job 

“We  very  much  like  to  run 
advertising  in  this  newspaper 
but  we  certainly  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  our  job  to  go  see  the  local 
druggists  and  secure  orders  for 
your  product  to  secure  some  ad¬ 
vertising. 

“We  have  a  product  to  sell 
here  as  you  have  but  we  do  not 
ask  you  to  sell  our  space  for  us 
and  neither  do  we  feel  that  you 
should  ask  us  to  have  our  repre¬ 
sentatives  sell  your  products 
from  drug  store  to  drug  store.” 

It’s  a  H -  of  a  note  when 

some  outfit  like  this  asks  us  to 
sell  their  products  to  receive 
back  a  small  order. 

William  E.  Colvert, 
Advertising  Manager, 
Carlsbad  (N.  M.)  Current- 
Argus. 


S.  C.  Ad  Fund  Asked 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.  —  South 
Carolina  Hotel  Greeters  of 
America,  headed  by  Frank 
Hodges,  Jr.,  young  Spartanburg 
hotel  manager,  has  requested  the 
legislature  to  appropriate  $150,- 
000  for  hotel,  tourist  and  resort 
advertising.  The  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Peach  Growers  Association 
plans  to  Increase  its  $15,000  a 
year  advertising  budget.  Mana¬ 
ger  ’Troy  H.  Cribbs  of  Spartan¬ 
burg  has  announced. 
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'Those  who  are  waiting  for  new 
telephone  service  can  be  assured  that 
we  are  doing  our  best  to  get  it  to  them. 

We’re  adding  telephones  at  the 
rate  of  300,000  a  month.  That’s 
good.  But  the  job  isn’t  done  until 
we’ve  furnished  service  to  every  one 
who  wants  it  and  there  isn’t  a  single 
person  on  the  waiting  list. 

Getting  materials  and  switchboards 
and  erecting  new  buildings  are  our 
toughest  jobs. 

It  takes  more  than  money  and 
know-how.  It  takes  determination. 

You  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
you’re  going  to  do  it  and  then  get  it 


a 


Brief  Asks  Rehearing 
On  N.  H.  Ad  Rate  Law 


By  James  J,  Butler 

WASHINGTON  — Challenging  a 

New  Hampshire  statute  which 
prohibits  newspapers  from 
charging  a  premium  rate  for  po- 
liticai  advertising,  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Chronicle  &  Ga¬ 
zette  has  raised  the  larger  ques¬ 
tion  “if  a  state  legislature  can 
regulate  the  rate  a  newspaper 
may  charge  for  its  ( political ) 
advertising,  the  legislature  can 
set  the  rate  at  any  point.” 

That  argument  is  made  in  a 
petition  filed  by  Elisha  Hanson, 
attorney  for  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  repeating  his  request  for 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  court  recently  refused  to 
entertain  an  appeal  from  a  state 
court  decision  upholding  the 
statute.  The  Supreme  Court 
contended  a  substantial  federal 
question  had  not  been  raised, 
but  Mr.  Hanson  replies  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  involved. 

The  New  Hampshire  law  took 
effect  May  18,  1945,  about  five 
months  before  the  Portsmouth 
city  election.  Both  major  parties 
purchased  space  and  were  billed 
by  the  newspaper  at  the  usual 
premium  rate  for  political  copy, 
^e  newspaper  then  asked  for  a 
declaratory  judgment  on  the 
validit>’  of  the  statute  restrict¬ 
ing  it  to  rates  charged  for  other 
types  of  copy,  and  when  the  de¬ 
cision  went  against  the  paper  an 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  lower  tribunal  mean¬ 
while  certifying  that  the  sub¬ 
stantial  question  of  freedom  of 
the  press  was  involved. 

The  petition  for  rehearing 
points  out  that  newspapers  are 
dependent  in  large  measure  on 
revenue  from  advertising  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  existence  and  that  cir¬ 
culation  revenues,  historically, 
jigive  met  only  a  portion  of  the 
cost  which  newspapers  must 
incur  to  perform  the  functions 
pt  the  press.  Any  factor  which 
affects  advertising  revenue  di¬ 
rectly  affects  the  ability  of  news¬ 
papers  to  serve  their  readers  and 
to  perform  their  duties  and 
functions  to  the  public,  it  was 
pointed  out. 

“And,”  Mr.  Hanson’s  brief 
■continues,  “in  the  present  case, 
regulation  of  the  rate  to  be 
charged  for  political  advertising 
^ould  restrain  the  press  by  cur¬ 
tailing  its  revenue.” 

Objection  also  is  made  on  the 
ground  that  the  statute  affects 


NLRB  Hearing  Due 

yVfishington — A  request  for 
permission  to  argue  orally  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  la¬ 
bor  case  before  the  Notional 
Labor  Relotions  Board  has 
been  filed  by  Thurmon  Arnold, 
cotmsel  for  the  publisher,  but 
no  dote  has  been  set  for  the 
hearing  which  will  be  granted 
as  a  matter  of  course. 


only  press  and  radio  and  does 
not  cover  other  methods  of  ad¬ 
vertising;  that  it  violates  the 
right  to  contract  freely;  that  it 
involves  a  “previous  restraint” 
upon  publication;  and  that  polit¬ 
ical  copy  requires  additional 
handling  to  insure  against  viola¬ 
tion  of  laws  against  libel  and 
other  violations  of  statute. 

B 

Retired  Reporter's 
Contacts  Still  Good 

Newark,  N.  J. — Contacts  made 
by  a  Newark  News  staffer  more 
than  a  decade  ago  paid  divi¬ 
dends  in  one  of  a  series  of  un¬ 
usual  developments  in  press 
coverage  of  the  Joseph  S.  Fay 
trial. 

Fay,  powerful  AFL  labor 
leader,  was  acquitted  in  Federal 
Court  of  income  tax  evasion 
charges.  But  aspects  of  the  case, 
spotlighted  by  the  press,  have 
led  Attorney  General  Clark  to 
order  a  probe  into  conduct  of 
the  trial. 

The  decade  -  old  connection 
paid  off — after  the  trial  started — 
when  an  anonymous  caller  con¬ 
tacted  the  News  city  desk,  first 
asked  for  Plume  Gifford  (now 
retired)  and  then  proceeded  to 
tell  how  Juror  No.  3  had  been 
affiliated  with  Fay’s  union. 

The  information — after  some 
rapid  verification  by  News  re¬ 
porters — was  submitted  to  Judge 
Meaney  by  the  News  that  after¬ 
noon  as  the  trial  was  about  to 
resume.  After  a  series  of  con¬ 
sultations  and  questioning,  the 
juror  was  dropped.  The  juror's 
comment  was;  “They  never 
asked  me.” 

B 

Baltimore  Papers  Seek 
Help  for  Quadruplets 

Baltimore.  Md.  —  A  Health 
and  Education  Fund  drive  for 
the  quadruplets  born  last  Dec.  22 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Henn. 
Jr.,  of  West  Baltimore,  is  being 
raised  by  the  West  Baltimore 
Bulletin  and  its  affiliated  news¬ 
papers,  the  North  Baltimore 
Times  and  the  East  Baltimore 
Guide. 

The  Bulletin,  through  an  at¬ 
torney  for  the  quads,  petitioned 
Circuit  Court  for  permission  to 
conduct  the  campaign.  On  Jan. 
7  the  court  approved  the  drive 
and  also  a  petition  by  the  Vet¬ 
erans  of  Foreign  Wars  to  con¬ 
duct  a  drive  for  funds  to  build  a 
house  for  the  Henn  family. 

Dr.  Sidney  Kobre,  author  of 
several  books  on  journalism, 
and  Joseph  A.  Urban,  formerly 
of  the  Baltimore  News-Post,  are 
editors  of  the  Bulletin. 

Inasmuch  as  the  story  of  the 
quads  has  already  appealed  to 
thousands  of  readers  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  Bulletin 
editors  offer  their  fullest  co¬ 
operation  to  editors  who  would 
like  to  conduct  similar  cam¬ 
paigns  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities. 


FROM  AUSTRALIA 


'47  Ad  Drive 
Got  100,000 
Subscriptions 

With  four  months  of  extensive 
advertising  and  promotion  be 
hind  it,  'VI— The  Magazine  of 
the  Year,  pocket-sized  monthh 
which  is  cooperatively  owned 
by  a  group  of  professional  writ 
ers.  artists  and  photographers 
will  make  its  first  appearance 
Feb.  5. 

As  a  result  of  the  campaign 
which  has  been  predominantly 
in  newspapers.  Raymond  c 
Hagel.  circulation  director  of 
'47.  told  E.  &  P.  more  than  100- 
000  subscriptions  have  come  in 


Da„UlS.Sh.,™c„.  newsstand  sale  i,  .. 


age,  ol  Brisbane  (Aus.)  Courier  Almost  all  media  were  used  in 
Mail,  tries  out  a  new  typewriter  (he  subscription  drive.  First  ef 
in  the  office  of  the  Springfield  forts  were  through  direct  mail 
(O.)  News-Sun  where  he  visited  beginning  Sept.  15.  The  first 
Edgar  Morris,  publisher.  new.spaoer  ad  ran  Oct.  30.  and 

-  since  then  some  radio  time  has 

IWfd.r' scheduled  and  .space  taken 
Mcvjregor  Uampaign  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Lit 

Stresses  Retail  Tie-in  ^nd  in  Newsweek. 

A  “two  -  dimensional”  retail  Papers 

sales  promotion  has  been  All  told,  about  50  newspapers 
launch^  by  David  D.  Doniger  from  coast  to  coast  were  used, 
&  Co.,  New  York  City,  manufac-  mostly  those  in  metropolitan 
turers  of  McGregor  Sportswear,  areas. 

Keyed  to  the  opening  of  their  Because  the  magazine  has 
“Action  Under  the  Sun”  cam-  “book  club  appeal,”  Mr.  Hagel 
paign,  the  program  is  pin-  pointed  out — that  is,  appeal  to 
points  by  a  promotion-publicity  the  people  who  keep  up  with 
kit  which  focuses  attention  upon  current  fiction  and  non-fiction, 
the  menswear  merchandise  as  reading  widely  and  regularly— 
well  as  the  stores  and  services  space  in  book  sections  is  re- 

of  participating  dealers.  quested  wherever  possible. 

Designed  to  aid  the  retailer.  Chief  point  of  emphasis  in  the 
the  kit  includes  a  “30-Second  copy  has  been  on  the  magazine's 
Quiz”  about  newspaper  advertis-  “all  star  team”  of  top  notch 
ing  which  is  addressed  to  the  owner-contributors  —  such  as 
store  advertising  manager,  to  John  Hersey,  Pearl  Buck,  Mar- 
ascertain  the  exact  type  of  ad-  quis  Childs,  Walter  Llppmann. 
vertising  material  the  store  re-  Mary  Petty.  Pains  have  also 
quires.  Also  included  is  a  check  been  taken  to  explain  the  un¬ 
list  which  McGregor  plans  to  usual  set-up  of  the  magazine 
use  in  tailoring  mats,  copy  and  (more  than  300  persons  have 
illustrations  to  the  retailer's  purchased  stock  usually  amount- 
particular  style.  ing  to  from  one  to  five  thousand 

An  adjunct  to  the  promo-  dollars,  which  entitles  them  to 
tional  kit  is  the  “Action  Under  a  vote  in  magazine  affairs  but 
the  Sun”  publicity  kit  which  is  no  guarantee  of  acceptance  of 
provides  fashion  and  news  material  they  might  submit)  as 
stories,  suitable  photographs  and  well  as  its  aims,  and  samples  of 
tie-in  promotional  ideas.  its  offerings. 

Hirshon-Garfield  Agency  han-  All  of  this  has  taken  a  lot  of 
dies  the  advertising  for  Me-  copy,  some  of  it  in  pretty  small 
Gregor,  Bert  Nevins,  Inc.,  the  type.  But  as  Hagel  put  it.  “It’s 
publicity.  being  read.  We  know,  for  we 

■  count  the  coupons.” 

Gas  CoiXlDanV  Ads  Plans  are  for  the  subscription 

T  A  K X  drive  to  be  continued  at  about 

jGSt  ADOUi  DnortagO  the  same  pace,  according  to 
Minneapolis  —  An  unusual  Hagel.  Also  newspaper  ads  will 
cartoon-style  public  relations  probably  be  run  each  month  on 
campaign  based  on  the  theme  publication  day.  to  promote 
■'Such  Popularity  Can  Be  Em-  newsstand  buying, 
barrassing”  is  appearing  locally  Particularly  in  the  subscrip 
in  420-llne  newspaper  ads  for  tion  campaign,  newspapers  have 
the  Minneapolis  Gas  Light  Co.  been  valuable  because  of  their 
via  McCann-Erickson.  flexibility,  Hagel  said.  “It’s  en- 

Designed  as  an  informal  ex-  abled  us  to  pick  our  promotion 
planation  of  gas  equipment  spots,”  he  added,  “and  to  go  into 
shortages,  and  temporary  in-  the  places  heavily  where  we 
ability  of  the  Minneapolis  firm  needed  to.” 
to  fully  supply  local  needs  for  b 

cth"”pY.c£  Hwpes  Named  Aide 

of  household  gas  equipment,  the  Washington  —  Townsena 
series  emphasizes  the  "embar-  Hoopes,  former  staff  member  oi 
rassing  popularity”  creat^  by  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
public  demands.  News,  has  been  appointed  assi^ 

Cartoons  are  used  and  the  tant  clerk  of  the  House  armeo 
copy  tone  is  in  informal  style.  service  committee. 
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Gas  Company  Ads 
Jest  About  Shortage 


the  places  heavily  where  we 
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the  Market  Over  50  Years.” 
Newspapers  in  selected  markets 
throughout  the  country  will  be 
includ^  on  the  schedule.  Trade 
papers  will  also  be  used.  The 
newly-appointed  agency  is  Mid¬ 
land  Advertising,  Chicago. 

Two-iold  Campaign 
CONTINENTAL  DISTILLING 
CORP.,  Philadelphia,  and  its 
afiBliates,  are  launching  an  ex¬ 
tensive  campaign  to  introduce 
Cobbs  Blended  Whiskey  and  to 
establish  Master  Blender.  On 
schedule  are  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  car  cards  and  24-sheet 
posters.  In  addition,  salesmen 
will  be  provided  with  display 
pieces  and  novelties,  etc.  The 
promotion  will  break  in  news¬ 
papers  with  1,000-line  and  200- 
line  copy.  A1  Paul  Lefton  Co., 
Philadelphia,  directs  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Trv  It  At  Home 
NEWSPAPER,  magazine  and  ra¬ 
dio  advertising  will  be  used  by 
the  Toni  Company,  Chicago,  for 
introduction  of  its  home  perma¬ 
nent  wave  set,  beginning  this 
month.  On  the  newspaper  list 
are  This  Week  and  American 
Weekly  newspaper  supplements 
and  also  Nancy  Sasser’s  Buy 
Lines  column.  Copy  stresses  the 
three  easy  steps  in  giving  a 
home  permanent.  Agency  on  the 
account  is  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing,  Chicago. 

For  It.s  Recorders 
THE  BRUSH  DEVELOPMENT 
CO.,  Cleveland,  has  begun 
newspaper  advertising  on  its  im¬ 
proved  magnetic  recording  de¬ 
vice  now  available  in  franchised 
department  stores  and  appliance 
spwialty  outlets.  Dealer  adver¬ 
tising  is  slated  to  follow  short¬ 
ly.  The  Cleveland  office  of  Mc¬ 
Cann  -  Erickson  handles  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Mcaket  Tests 

OBAY-HAIR  TONIC,  new  prod¬ 
uct  of  Pharma-Craft  Corp., 
Inc.,  New  York,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced  this  month  via  newspaper 
and  radio  drives.  William  Esty 
4  Co.,  New  York,  is  the  agency. 

First  Appearance 
MAID-EASY  Cleansing  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
will  introduce  a  newly  packaged 
synthetic  detergent,  to  be  mar¬ 
keted  under  the  trade  name 
of  Maid-Easy.  Maid-Easy,  a 
cleanser,  for  use  in  laundry, 
kitchen  and  bath  will  be  initial¬ 
ly  distributed  in  6  major  mar¬ 
kets  including  and  surrounding 
metropolitan  New  York  with  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers,  trade 
papers,  magazines,  billboards, 
i»int  of  sales,  and  transporta¬ 
tion  media.  Byrde,  Richard  & 
Pound  Advertising,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  agency. 

Campaign  Briefs 
TO  MATCH  Peggy  Sage  Shim- 
,  mering  nail  polish,  Peggy  Sage 
is  now  introducing  Shimmer 
Lipstick,  available  in  eight 
shades.  Complete  sets  of  news¬ 
paper  mats  for  this  purpose  are 
milable.  The  agency  is  Abbott- 
Kimball.  New  York. 


Pepsodent  Is  I 
Using  Dailies 
After  Ad  Test 

Chicago  —  Pepsodent  Division 
of  Lever  Bros.  Co.  is  using  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  a  once-a- 
week  basis  for  Pepsodent  Anti¬ 
septic  in  a  general  campaign 
which  was  launched  after  a  suc¬ 
cessful  test  of  newspapers  on 
Pepsodent  Toothpaste  last  fall. 

"The  current  campaign  Includes 
146  newspapers  in  125  markets, 
featuring  170-line  ads  each  week 
with  copy  designed  to  catch  the 
reader's  attention  at  a  glance. 
The  schedule  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  during  the  past  month  and 
may  continue  indefinitely,  it  was 
stated. 

Pepsodent’s  use  of  newspapers 
is  considered  especialiy  signifi¬ 
cant  in  view  of  the  test  cam¬ 
paign  last  fall  when  for  three 
months  Pepsodent  Toothpaste 
was  advertised  in  88  newspa¬ 
pers  in  60  cities,  including  the 
Eastern  and  Western  sales  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  company. 

The  toothpaste  program  was 
unusual  in  that  600-  and  875-line 
ads  were  used  over  a  period  of 
11  weeks,  amounting  to  6.600 
and  9.525  lines  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  that  period.  These 
sizable  units  of  advertising  were 
striking  in  appearance,  making 
good  use  of  white  space,  along 
with  consistency  of  insertion. 

Although  final  sales  figures  are 
not  yet  available.  Frank  Brod¬ 
sky,  Pepsodent  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  told  Editor  &  Publisher  I 
that  preliminary  checks  show  ^ 
the  test  campaign  was  outstand  ! 
ingly  successful,  resulting  in  in-  i 
creased  sales  of  the  product. 

Pepsodent  advertising  Is  placed 
through  Foote.  Cone  &  Belding 
advertising  agency,  Chicago. 

■ 

Vemet  Promoted 

Russell  V.  Vernet,  former 
member  of  the  advertising  staff 
of  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal. 
has  been  promoted  from  assis¬ 
tant  to  director  of  advertising 
of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
The  firm  wrote  $294,384,286 
worth  of  new  business  in  1946. 


New  York  News 
Joins  Ad  Bureau 

Four  more  newspapers,  in- 
ciuding  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  have  joined  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
setting  a  new  high  of  1,066  mem¬ 
bers,  the  Bureau  announced  this 
week. 

Almost  80%  of  the  more  than 
51.000,090  circulation  of  U.  S. 
and  Canadian  dailies  is  ac¬ 
counted  for  by  the  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers. 

The  News,  a  former  member, 
resigned  two  years  ago.  Its  re- 
affiliation  adds  more  than  2,000.- 
000  daily  and  4,000,000  Sunday 
to  the  Bureau  papers’  circula¬ 
tion  total. 

Other  new  members  are  the 
Casper  (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald;. 
Cambridge  (Md.)  Banner;  and 
Galesburg  (Ill.)  Register-Mail. 
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HEADUNER  AWARDS 


For  outstanding  achievement  in  news  reporting 
and  writing,  news  photography,  feature  writing 
and  pictures  and  radio  reporting. 


The  National  Headliners’  Club,  comprised  of  leaders  in  all  fields  of  news 
dissemination,  is  an  informal  organization  dedicated  to  honor  each  year 
those  men  in  newspaper,  magazine,  newsreel  and  radio  whose  achievements 
during  the  year  outshone  all  others. 

A  select  board  of  judges,  representing  top  editors  and  experts  in  all  fields 
covered,  will  meet  in  March  to  determine  the  men  who,  in  their  opinion, 
have  done  the  job  that  will  merit  the  highly  prized  Headliner  Medal  in 
each  division. 

To  make  such  choices  truly  representative  it  is  imperative  that  EVERY  good 
story,  EVERY  good  picture,  EVERY  good  news  broadcast,  and  EVERY  good 
feature  be  brought  to  their  attention  for  consideration. 

That  is  where  the  co-operation  of  editors  throughout  the  nation  becomes  e 
vital  necessity.  Pick  out  the  best  of  what  any  of  your  men  have  done  in  any 
of  the  following  divisions  between  January  I,  1946,  and  December  31,  1946, 
and  submit  it  on  or  before  February  25,  1947. 

Headliner  Awards  for  achievement  during  1946  include: 

Best  Domestic  News  Story  or  Feature  Story  or  Series 

(a)  in  newspapers  of  more  than  100,000  circulation. 

(b)  in  newspapers  of  from  50,000  to  100,000  circulation. 

(c)  in  newspapers  of  from  25,000  to  50,000  circulation. 

(d)  in  newspapers  of  from  10,000  to  25,000  circulation. 

(e)  In  newspapers  of  less  than  I0,(X)0  circulation. 

BEST  SPORTS  V^RITINS  OR  COLUMN. 

BEST  FEATURE  COLUMN. 

BEST  DOMESTIC  CARTOON  OR  SERIES. 

MOST  OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  A  NEVy(SPAPER. 
FIRST  WITH  BIGGEST  DOMESTIC  NEWS  STORY  OF  THE  YEAR. 
BEST  NEWS  FEATURE  OR  SERIES  IN  MAGAZINE. 

BEST  FOREIGN  NEWS  STORY  OR  SERIES. 

BEST  SPORTS  PICTURE. 

BEST  NEWS  PICTURE. 

BEST  DOMESTIC  NEWS  BROADCAST. 

BEST  EXCLUSIVE  NEWS  BROADCAST. 

BEST  EXCLUSIVE  NEWSREEL  STORY. 

BEST  NEWSREEL  COVERAGE  OF  A  NEWS  EVENT. 


Send  entries  to: 

MALL  DODSON,  Executive  Secretary, 
National  Headliners'  Club, 

2307  Boardwalk,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
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December  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


(Compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.) 


AKRON,  OHIO 

1946  1945 

Beacon  Journal-e..  1,194,265  1,146,504 
{Beacon  Journal-S.  453,570  402,595 

Grand  Total _  1,647,835  1,549,099 

ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

Knickbker  N'ewse.  1,029,953  825,438 

Times  Unionm....  756,196  645,687 

•Times  Union-S...  456,604  385,841 

Grand  Total _  2,242,753  1,856,966 

ALBrqUEBQL'E.  N.  M. 

Journal  m  .  309,211  279,998 

Tribune-e  .  296,015  319,067 

Journals  .  118,038  89,150 

Grand  Total _  723,264  688,215 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  ....  789,126  685,187 

Journale  .  1,106,640  994,567 

*Constitution-S  ...  618,439  415,401 

tjournais  .  623,604  510,570 

Grand  Total _  3,137,809  2,605,725 

BALTIMORE.  MD. 

News-Post-e  .  1,274,303  855,360 

Sun  m  .  978.266  848,253 

Sun-e  .  1,836,129  1,207,487 

•Americans  .  556,442  385,253 

tSun-S  .  1,064,382  643,824 

Grand  Total _  5,709,522  3,940,177 

BAYONNE,  N.  Jf. 

Times-e  .  409,825  358,556 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Age-Herald-m  _  800,470  679,365 

Newse  .  1,276,406  1,021,097 

Post-e  .  799,958  638,827 

tNews  &  Age- 

Herald-S  .  937,189  666,758 

Grand  Total -  3,814,023  3,006,047 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Americans  .  455,976  418,799 

Record-m  .  485,513  472,258 

Globe-e  .  1,115,336  1,005,278 

Globe  m  .  817,431  801,504 

Herald-m  .  1,120,181  969,495 

Traveler-e .  1,511,341  1,240,592 

Post-m  .  828,319  705,991 

•-Advertiser- S  _  339,615  310,205 

Globe-S  .  637,129  486.568 

tHerald-S  .  810,607  555,930 

Post  s  .  384,057  279.496 

Grand  Total _  8,505.505  7,246,116 

N'oie:  Globe  (evening)  sold  only  in 
combination  with  either  morning  or  Sun¬ 
day  Globe.  Traveler  (evening)  sold  only 
m  combination  with  either  morning  Her¬ 
ald  or  Sunday  Herald.  Evening  Ameri¬ 
can  sold  only  in  combination  with  either 
morning  Record  or  Sunday  Advertiser. 
BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Home  Xews-e  ....  256,569  (•) 

Home  News-S  _  180,602  (•) 

Grahd  Total  ....  437.171  (•) 

•  Not  available. 

BtriTALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express  m.  753.300  641,256 

.  1.353.071  1,303,193 

•Courier  Express-S  378,589  449,860 

Grand  Total  ....  2.484,960  2.394,309 
Non:  The  display  advertising  has 
eliminated  from  the  Sunday  Cou¬ 
rier-Express  for  Dec.  15,  22  and  29,  be¬ 
cause  of  newsprint  shortage. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier  (See  note)  834.943  783,728 

Note:  The  Courier  _  (evening)  and 
Post  (morning)  _  sold  in  combination. 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Courier  (evening) 
only,  IS  given. 

CEDAR  RAPIDS.  lA. 

Gaiette-e  .  744,112  569.153 

Gaeette-S  .  254,587  201,518 

Grand  Total  -  998.699  770.671 

CHICAGO,  ill. 

Tribune-m  .  2,046.097  1.047,329 

Sun-m  .  749,849  858,479 

tDaily  News-e -  1,447.233  1,064.839 

Herald-American-e..  897,982  716,875 

Times-e  .  718,145  486.222 

Tribune-S  .  1,517,076  798,106 

JSun-S  .  413.245  431,034 

•Herald  American  s  463,798  401.908 

Times-S  .  250.265  123.806 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Plain  Dealer-m..,, 

News-e  . 

Press-e  . 

•fPlain  Dealer-S.. 


1946  1945 

1,008,810  776.077 

970,506  721,915 

1,596,533  1,174,213 
823,613  702,627 


Grand  Total _  4,399,462  3,374,832 

COLl'MBL’S.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  1,113,977  1,058,937 

687,619  636,705 


Citizen-e  .  687,619  636,705 

Ohio  State  Jour.-ra  531,819  457,723 

Dispatch-S  .  656,036  487,660 

Citizen-S  .  310.050  235,618 

Star-w  .  69,622  69,685 

Grand  Tot.il _  3,369,123  2,946,328 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

.News-m  .  1,295,225  1,043,355 

Times-Herald-e  ...  1,669,935  1,333,605 

tNews-S  .  693.521  488,529 

Times-IIerald-S  ...  843,154  479,749 

Grand  Tot.al _  4,501,835  3,345,238 

nAATON,  OHIO 

Journal-m  .  1,083,972  630,103 

Herald-e  .  1,569,812  1.120,241 

N'cws-e  .  1,657,489  1,141,527 

News-S  .  403,080  291,377 

Grand  Total _  4,714,353  3.183.248 

DENVER.  COL. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  302.416  221.689 

Post-e  .  1,004.844  801,108 

{Rocky  Mt.  News-S  152,955  83,980 

Post-S  .  438,794  305,433 

Grand  Total  _  1.899,009  1.412,210 

DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  527,204  366,037 

Tribune-e  .  691,191  440,884 

tRegister-S  .  502,752  251,907 

Grand  Total _  1,721,147  1,058,828 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m .  963,437  761,991 


GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

1946  1945 

Post-Star  (See  note)  623,429  511,868 

Note:  Post-Star  (morning)  sold  in 
combination  with  Times  (evening).  Lin- 
.age  of  one  edition,  Post-Star  (morning) 
only,  is  given. 

HARRISBCRG,  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  981,295  764,541 

Telegraph-e  .  858,304  698,548 

Grand  Total  _  1,839,599  1,463,089 

Note:  News  (evening)  carries  the 
s.ame  amount  of  advertising  as  the  Pa¬ 
triot  (morning). 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  598,069  578,535 

Times-e  .  1.367,491  1,051.345 

Courant-S  .  341,095  330,838 

Grand  Total _  2,306,655  1,960,718 

HEMPSTEAD-TOW'N,  N.  Y. 
N’assau  Review  & 

Star-e  .  761.997  584,310 

Newsday-e  .  783,864  612,521 

Grand  Total  _  1,545,861  1,196,831 

HOBOKEN.  N.  J. 

Jersey  Observer-e..  611,182  528,482 

HOL'STON,  TEXAS 

Chronicle-e  .  1,333,003  1,266,102 

864,201  950,172 


Post-m  . . . . 
Press-e  . . . . 
Chronicle-S 
Post-S  . . . . 


News-e  . 

Times-e  . 

{Free  Press-S 

+News-S  . 

*Times-S  . . . . 


1,464.513 

999.628 

389,786 

823,139 

499,377 


Grand  Total _  5,139,880  3,636.143  lERSE 

DULUTH,  MINN.  ’Jersey  Journal 

Herald-e  .  771.464  505,817  JOH? 

News-Tribune-m  ..  532,378  394,585  Tribune  (See  m 

News-Tribune-S  . .  420,026  210,546  Note:  Tribm 

.....  .  ...  '.  . .  rZ. . «  bination  with  D 

Grand  Total 1,723,868  1,110,948  of  one  edi 

EL  PASO.  TEXAS  '’"'y-  '»  shown. 

Times-m  .  592.737  474,047  KNOX 

Herald  Post-e  ....  647.391  482.493  Journal-m  . . .  . 

5Times-S  .  254,753  210,206  ^J'ews-Sentinel-e 

Grand  Total  ....  1,494.8^  1.166.746  fc-Sentinri-S 


Tribune-m  .  2,046,097  1,047,329 

Sun-m  .  749,849  858,479 

tDaily  News-e -  1,447.233  1,064.839 

Herald-American-e..  897,982  716,875 

Times-e  .  718,145  486,222 

Tribune-S  .  1,517,076  798,106 

JSun-S  .  413.245  431,034 

•Herald  American  s  463,798  401.908 

Times-S  .  250,265  123,806 

Grand  Total _  8,503.690  5,928,598 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  581,291  832,470 

Post-e  .  923.941  929,136 

Times-Star-e  .  1,248.646  1,045.146 

tEnquirer-S  .  715,475  731,833 

Grand  Total  ....  3.469.353  3,538,585 


ERIE,  PA. 

Dispatch  Herald- 

Sun-d  .  574,761  529,316 

Times-e  .  959,945  762,190 

{Dispatch  Herald-S  358,597  362,225 

Grand  Total _  1,893,303  1,653.731 

Note:  Dispatch  Herald  &  Sun  merged 
Dec.  2,  1946,  as  Dispatch-Herald  Sun. 

EVANSVILLE.  IND. 

Courier-m  .  810,169  693,608 

Press-e  .  837,967  716,214 

Courier  &  Press-S.  365,514  242,784 

Grand  Total _  2,013.650  1,652,606 

FLINT,  MICH. 

Journal-e  .  1,276.533  1,032,833 

Journals  .  464,272  302,064 

Grand  Total _  1,740,805  1,334,897 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m.  680,857  690,012 

News  Sentinel-e. . .  1,300,013  1,078.694 
{Journal  Gazette-S.  592,382  393,705 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,573,252  2,162,411 

FORT  WORTH.  TEX. 
Star-Telegrara-m  ..  457,522  332,071 

Star-Telegram-e  ...  769,411  648,771 

Star-Telegram  S  ..  819,991  721,718 

Press-e  .  407.377  288,568 

Grand  Total _  2,454,301  1,991,128 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  506.227  482,282 

Bee-S  .  263,332  212,923 

Grand  Total  _  769.559  695.205 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  ...  1,160,938  1,158,678 


Grand  Total _  2,149,058  1,792,072 

LAWRENCE.  MASS. 

Tribune  (See  note)  847.506  700,095 

Note;  Tribune  (evening)  and  Eagle 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  eddition  (evening)  only,  is  given. 
LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 


Examiner-m  _ _ 

Times-m  . 

Herald-Express-e 

News-d  . 

*Examiner-S  . . . 
tTimes-S  . 


761,455 

541,946 

1,058,657 

739,184 

524.976 

461,108 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

1946  1945 

Herald-m  .  2,006,263  1,060,029 

News-e  .  1,331,123  991,97; 

•Herald-S  .  936,361  504719 

News-S  .  456,675  284;682 

Grand  Total  ....  4,730,422  2,841,409 
MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  66  3,4  1  0  529,793 

Journ.al-e  .  1,5  1  0,897  1,305,378 

’Sentinel  s  .  374,577  315,020 

tJournal-S  .  747,924  60239 

Grand  Total  ....  3,296,80  8  2,752,400 
.MINNEAPOLIS,  .MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  820,92  2  633,698 

Star  Journal-e _  1,188,02  6  805,779 

Times-e  .  6  3  7,02  7  570,651 

tTribune-S  .  765,243  448,231 

Grand  Total  ....  3,411,218  2,458,359 
MODESTO,  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  481,895  394,882 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 


Star-e  . 

Gazette-m  . . 
La  Presse-e 
1.3  Patrie-e 
Herald-e  . . . 
Standard-S  . 
La  Patrie-S 


Grand  Total _  4,440,839  3,868,757 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  1.242,886  1,353,731 

Star-m  .  1,311,326  935.052 

Times-e  .  1,241,348  980,331 

{tStar-S  .  745,481  635,203 

Grand  Total  ....  4,541,041  3,904,317 

JACKSONVILLE.  FI-A. 

Times  Union-ra  ...  987.241  593,047 

Joumal-e  .  825,894  679,839 

{Times  Union-S  . .  364,001  295.889 

Grand  Total  ... .  2,177,136  1,568,775 

JERSEY  CITY.  N.  J. 

’Jersey  Journal-e..  659.006  556,809 

JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

Tribune  (See  note)  1,037.911  726,415 

Note:  Tribune  (evening)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Democrat  (morning).  Lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Tribune  (evening) 
only,  is  shown. 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  673,442  618,555 

News-Sentinel-e  . .  749,855  690,429 

Journals  .  342,557  218,108 

News-Sentinel-S  . .  383,204  264,980 


1,491,032  1,: 

611,380 
1,313,004  1 

215,955 
203,297 
97,078 
236,794 


Grand  Total _  4,168,540  3,407,285 

HUNaS,  IND. 

Press-e  .  734,582  601,754 

Star-m  .  719,341  623,631 

Star-S  .  313,647  264,500 

Grand  Total _  1,767,570  1,489,885 

NASHVILLE,  TENN. 

Banner-e  .  656,915  764,171 

Tennessean-m  ....  660,903  767962 

Tennessean-S  .  4  5  5,0  5  8  445,912 

Grand  Total _  1,7  72,8  76  1,978,045 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger — d  ...  746,106  555,387 

News-e  .  1,346,604  1,320,642 

Call-S  .  (’)  309,477 

{Star-Ledger-S  . . .  349,963  195,556 

N'ews-S  .  437,672  (t) 


Grand  Total  .... 
*  Discontinued, 
t  No  publication. 


2,880,345  2.381,062 


NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
Journal  Courier-ra.  466,268  448,040 

Register-e  .  991,960  805,022 

Register-S  .  325,111  262,287 

Grand  Total _  1,783,339  1,515,349 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 
Times-Picayune-m  .  1,453,858  1,165,325 


Item-e  ...' .  1,059,138  677,240 

States-e  .  1,068,059  794,262 

Times-Picayune  & 

States-S  .  852,871  626,312 

Grand  Total  ....  4,433,926  3,263,139 

NEW  YORK.  N,  Y. 

Times-m  .  1,687.950  1,093,417 

Herald  Tribune-m.  1,182,315  994,563 

«News-m  .  1,803,251  1,195,346 

Mirror-m  .  420,508  408,852 


Grand  Total  ....  4,087,326  3,453,752 
LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Courier  Journal-m.  801,221  708,317 

Times-e  .  1,010.034  822,342 

Courier  Journal-S. .  568,160  434,750 

Grand  Total _  2.379.415  1,965,409 

Note:  Roto.  Magazine  section  was  not 
published  Dec.  29,  1946,  because  of 

newsprint  shortage. 

LOWELI.,  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  767,571  606,792 


MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader  (See 

note)  .  679,378  568.642 

Note;  Manchester  Union  (morning) 

•md  Leader  (evening)  sold  in  combina¬ 
tion  only.  Linage  of  one  edition.  Union 
(morning)  only,  is  shown. 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commerc’l  Appeal-m  845,529  795,933 

Press-Scimitar-e  . .  605,288  525,623 

tCoramerc’l  Appeal-S  493,552  428,223 


Journal- American-e..  907,567  822,017 

Post-e  .  7  5  9,243  455,387 

Sun-e  .  1,153,965  948.807 

World-Telegram-e  .  1,142,996  709,419 

Times-S  .  1,360,466  708,648 

tHerald  Tribune-S  1,027,057  656,775 

JNews-S  .  986,138  648,922 

Mirror-S  .  227,293  202,428 

’Journal-Americ’n-S.  452,409  434,003 

Grand  Total  ....  13.111.15  8  9,278,584 

NEW  YORK  CITY  (BROOKLYN) 

Eagle-e  .  704.518  636,766 

Eagle-S  .  27  7,3  7  7  204,521 


NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 
G-tzette-e  .  1,036,234  778,069 

OAKLAND,  CALIF.  „ 
Post-Enquirer-e  . . .  898,733  655,470 

Tribune-e  .  896,458  5M,577 

Tribune-S  .  404,44  7  298,264 

Grand  Total  ....  2,199,638  1.538,311 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. . 

Oklahoman’m  ....  787,520  624,592 

Times-e  .  876.350  675,612 

Oklahoman’S  .  448,794  318,298 


Grand  Total  ... .  1.944.369  1,749,779  Grand  Total  ... .  2,112,664  1,618,502 
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OMAHA,  NEBR. 

1946  194S 

World-Heralde 

(See  note)  .  758,175  596,162 

World-Heralds  ..  437,899  326,725 

Grand  Total -  1,196,074  922,887 

Note;  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 
aon,  linage  of  one  edition  (evening) 
only  is  shown. 

PAWTUCKET,  R.  I. 

Timese  .  986,436  873,247 

PEORIA,  ILL. 

Joamal  Transcript-e  863,789  775,829 

Star-m .  886,356  792,405 

Journal  Star-S _  401,042  302,821 

Grand  Total _  2,151,187  1,871,055 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
tEvening  Bulletin-e  1,368,181  1,184,574 

Inquirer-m  .  1,206,086  1,219,144 

News-e  .  519,055  435,898 

Record-m  .  716,140  916,850 

lofluirer-S  .  745,269  729,074 

j'Record-S  .  474,015  345,883 

Grand  Total _  5,028,746  4,831,423 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 
iPost-Gazette-m  ..  857,640  541,129 

Preis-e  .  1,324,827  1,049,101 

Son-Telegraph-e  ..  994,982  719,985 

tPress-S  .  585,920  421,929 

•Sun-Telegraph-S  .  553,293  368,534 

Grand  Total _  4,316,662  3,100,678 

PORTLAND,  ORE. 

Oregonian-d  .  904,770  664,799 

Joumal-e  .  1,106,787  689,666 

•Oregonian-S  ....  548,403  416,633 

tJoumal-S  .  425,972  367,224 

Grand  Total _  2,985,932  2,138,322 

PORTSMOUTH,  N,  H. 

Heralde  .  358,506  333,179 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  968,557  1,263,520 

Joumal-m  .  518,463  620,470 

Journal  s  .  382,044  407,428 

Grand  Total _  1,869,064  2,291,418 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e...  709,382  538,940 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle-e  (See  note) .  839,400  73,445 

Eagle-S  .  105,809  11,901 

Grand  Total _  945,209  85,346 

Note:  Eagle  (evening)  and  Times 
(morning)  sold  in  combination.  Linage 
of  one  edition.  Eagle  (evening)  only,  is 
|i»en.  Eagle  linage  does  not  include 
advertising  Sept.  8  to  Dec.  26,  1945  in- 
clntiTe,  because  of  strike. 

RICHMOND,  TA. 

News  Leader-e. . . .  1,115,580  969,036 

Tunes  Dispatch-m. .  807,816  706,893 

Times-Dupatch-S  .  536,595  433,262 

Grand  ToUl _  2,459,991  2,109,191 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  & 

Oironicle-m  -  (*)  871,020 

Times  Union-e  ... .  (•)  886,111 

Democrat  & 

Chronicle-S  _  (•)  357,439 

Grand  Total  ... .  (•)  2,114,570 

Strike. 

ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

Segister-Republic-e.  1,017,077  803,706 

Star-m  .  680,013  568,218 

Star-S  .  357,319  244,874 

Grand  Total -  2,054,409  1,616,798 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Umon-m  .  311,422  276,831 

. .  717,596  907,400 

.  205,605  188,326 

Grand  Total -  1,234,623  1,372,557 

^  ,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

^;Pemocrat-m  .  679,554  576,818 

Poit-Dispatch-e  ...  1,334,444  1,024,230 

StffjTimes-e  .  1,065,060  803,519 

'^^Ottaocrits..  459,490  389,453 

PoK-Dispatch-S  ..  962,131  709,779 

Grand  Total  ....  4,500,679  3,503,799 
^  ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

•jmeer  Press-m...  910,597  493,523 


SAN  ANTONIO,  TEX. 

1946 


W.4SHINGTON,  D.  C. 

1946  1945 


£xpress*m .  760*512  866,425  Times*HeraM*d 


J^patdi-e  _ 

IPwoeer  Press- S.. 

Grand  Total _ 

editor  & 


Xews-e  . 

Light-e  . 

Express-S  . 


937,299  1,130,488 
1,087,961  949,851 

461,884  540,435 


1,361,341  1,134,521 


Xews-e  .  960,687  713,823 


•Lights  .  433,399  476,482 

Grand  Total  ,...  3,681,055  3,963,681 
SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  918,769  765,886 

Journal-e  .  834,556  700,832 

Tribune-Sun-e  ....  1,195,256  943,402 

Union-S  .  485,069  335,676 

Grand  Total  ....  3,433,650  2,745,796 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle-ra  .  767,047  609,491 

Examiner-m  .  959,142  726,314 

Call-Bulletin-e  _  722,942  627,959 

Xews-e  .  718,830  589,333 

tChronicle-S  .  451,483  339,191 

*Exarainer-S  .  541,916  439,343 

Grand  Total  ... .  4,161,360  3,331,631 
SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Gazette-m  .  918,083  953,198 

Union  Star-e  .  961,459  882,367 

Grand  Total  ....  1,879,542  1,835,565 

SCRANTON,  PA. 

Tribune-m  .  767,436  685,626 

Times-e  .  1,034,054  798,851 

Scrantonian-S  ....  437,474  293,378 

Grand  Total  ....  2,238,964  1,777,855 
SEATTLE,  W.ASH. 
Post-Intelligencer-m.  797,851  (t) 


Post-m  . 

Star-e  . 

*Times-Ilerald-S  . 


1,493,437  1,193,623 
1,777,472  1,436,300 
488,443  418,929 


Star-e  . 

Times-e  . 

*Post-lntelligencer-S 
Times-S  . 


449,687 

1,194,087 

483,142 

501,394 


Gr.tnd  Total _  3,426,161  (t) 

t  No  paper  published  due  to  strike. 

SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 
Journal-Tribune-e  .  547,037  497,009 

Journal-S  .  229,149  222,828 

Grand  Total _  776,186  719,837 

SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  980,084  860,032 

Tribune-S  .  318,751  297,344 

Grand  Total _  1,298,835  1,157,376 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

Spokesman-Rev’w-m  541,298  425,452 

Chronicle-e  .  898,247  680,456 

tSpokesman-Rev’w-S  566,369  399,349 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Herald  Journal-e  .  1,154,159  1,183,007 

Post  Standard-m  . ,  659,254  646,376 

•SHerald  Amer.-S.  456,555  489,347 

Post  Standard-S  ..  302,252  284,022 

Grand  Total _  2,572,220  2,602,752 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e  ...  814,135  702,928 

Times-e  .  633,568  554,237 

News-Tribune-S  ..  331,737  262,701 


Grand  Total  . . 


1,779,440  1,519,866 


1,089,514  684,: 

662,383  373,( 

2,662,494  1,551,; 

PURLISHI 


TOLEDO,  OHIO 

Times-m  .  527,371  356,488 

Blade-e  .  1,237,048  1,045,878 

STimes-S  .  521,240  379,197 

Grand  Total _  2,285,659  1,781,563 

TORONTO,  CANADA 
Globe  &  Mail-m...  852,442  828,548 

Telegram-e  .  1,291,771  1,101,562 

Star-e  .  1,548,602  1,238,252 

Star-w  .  88,934  104,853 

Grand  Total  ....  3,781.749  3,273,215 
TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e  ..  866,136  680,498 

Times-Advertiser-S.  181,093  151,653 

Grand  Total _  1.047,229  832,151 

TROY,  N.  Y, 

Record  (See  note).  893,391  738,878 

_  X’oTt:  Record  (morning)  sold  in  com¬ 
bination  with  Times-Record  (evening). 
Linage  of  one  edition.  Record  (morning) 
only,  is  given. 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  734,319  717,924 

World-m  .  704,634  680,364 

World-S  .  341,747  282,944 

Grand  Total _  1,780,700  1,681,232 

UNION  CITY,  N.  4. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  692,573  548,518 


5  Post  s  .  587,998  449,807 

tStar-S  .  788,965  633,765 

Grand  Total _  7,458,343  5,980,768 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

Kepublican-m  .  774,301  661,199 

Democrat-e  .  384,163  376,485 

.\merican-e  .  1,001,729  809,049 

Rcpublican-S  .  287,790  204,524 

Grand  Total _  2,447,983  2,051,257 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaron’k  Times-e  310,181  222,541 

Ml.  Vernon  .■\rgus-e  701,559  553,292 

Xew  Rochelle  Stand¬ 
ard  Star-e  .  954,600  713,431 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  .  299,597  222,740 

Port  Chester  Itera-e  ?76,607  486,492 

Tarrytown  Xews-e.  317,026  251,485 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  ....  668,393  494,535 

White  Plains 

Dispatch-e  .  973,848  671,048 

Peekskill  Star-e  ...  360,018  274,116 

Grand  Total _  5,261,829  3,889,680 

WICHITA,  KANSAS 

Beacon-e  .  1,047.459  817,079 

E.agle-m  .  726,213  607,666 

Eagle-e  .  801,785  666,803 

Beacon-S  .  47T,764  433,473 

5  Eagle-S  .  389,261  298.916 

Grand  Total _  3,440,482  2,823,947 

WORCESTER.  MASS. 

Telegram-m  .  873,680  710,972 

Gazette  &  Post-e...  1,029,642  814,754 

Telegram-S  .  450,004  374,341 

Grand  Total _  2,353,326  1,900,067 

YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
Vindicator  Teleg.-e.  1,107,568  908,570 

SVindicator  Teleg-S  495.749  405,558 

Grand  Total _  1,603,317  1,314,128 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 
KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Tiraes-m  .  814,203  685,671 

Star-e  .  864.043  723,833 

Star-S  .  683,750  525,564 

Grand  Total _  2,361,996  1,940,068 

NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e  .  751,646  586,628 

Standard-Times-S  .  149,520  114,828 

Grand  Total  _  901,166  701,456 

SUPERIOR,  WIS. 

Telegram-e  .  531,566  457,940 

.MKMOKANDI  M  OF  ADVERTISING  IN 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY,  CO.MIC  WEEK¬ 
LY,  “THIS  WEEK”  .\ND  P.XRADE — 
DECEMBER.  10  IB 

*  “AMERICA.V  WEEKLY”  Linage 
66,398  lines  and  "COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  22,890  lines  is  included  in  the 
Sunday  figures  of  the  following  papers: 
Albany  Times  Union,  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  Baltimore  American,  Boston  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  Chicago  Herald-American,  De¬ 
troit  Times,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  New 
York  Journal-Araerican,  Pittsburgh  Sun- 
Telegraph,  San  Antonio  Light,  Syracuse 
Herald  -  American,  Washington  Times- 
Herald. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

66.398  lines  in  the  Buffalo  Courier  Ex¬ 
press,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Miami 
Herald,  Philadelphia  Record. 

•  “AMERICSN  WEEKLY”  Linage 

73.398  lines  and  “COMIC  WEEKLY” 
Linage  22,890  lines  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner,  San  Francisco  Examiner, 
Seattle  Post  Intelligencer. 

•“AMERICAN  WEEKLY”  Linage 
72.998  lines  in  the  Portland  Oregonian. 

t  "THIS  _WEEK”  Linage  44,226  lines 
is  included  in  the  Sunday  f^ures  of  the 
following  papers:  Atlanta  Journal,  Bal¬ 
timore  Sun,  Birmingham  News  &  Age 
Herald,  Boston  Herald,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Dallas 
News,  Des  Moines  Register,  Detroit 
News,  Indianapolis  Star,  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Pittsburgh  Press,  St.  Louis 
Globe  Democrat,  Washington  Star. 


t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  43,646  lines 
in  the  Los  .Angeles  Times,  Portland 
Journal,  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Spo¬ 
kane  Spokesman  Review, 

t  “THIS  WEEK”  Linage  27,743  lines 
in  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  Philadelphia 
Record. 

S  “PARADE”  Linage  16,784  lines  is 
included  in  the  Sunday  figures  of  the 
following  papers:  .Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Detroit  Free  Press,  El  Paso  Times, 
Erie  Dispatch  Herald,  Fort  Wayne  Jour¬ 
nal  Gazette,  Indianapolis  Star,  Jackon- 
ville  Times  Union,  Toledo  Titnes, 
Youngstown  Vindicator  Telegram,  Wich¬ 
ita  Eagle. 

3  “PARADE”  Linage  12,676  lines  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette. 

3  “PAR.ADE”  Linage  16,649  lines  in 
the  Chicago  Sun,  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press. 

5  “PARADE”  Linage  16,706  lines  in 
the  Denver  Rocky  Mt.  News,  Newark 
Star  Ledger,  Philadelphia  Record,  Syra¬ 
cuse  Herald  .American,  Washington  Post. 

ff  SPLIT  RUN  Linage  —  New  York 
News  (m),  314,996;  (S),  157,319. 

■ 

Printers  Force 
Sun  to  Suspend 
In  Asbury  Park 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J. — Refusal 
of  20  members  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union  to 
switch  from  day  to  night  work 
forced  suspension  of  the  Asbury 
Park  Sun  this  week. 

Analysts  who  had  been  called 
in  by  the  management  to  study 
the  operation  after  its  first 
year  had  recommended  that 
the  Sun  change  from  evening  to 
morning  tabloid.  All  depart¬ 
ments  agreed  to  the  change,  ac¬ 
cording  to  H.  M.  Tallmadge, 
publisher,  except  composing 
room  employes. 

“The  management  felt  it  could 
not  invest  any  more  money  in 
the  property  and  have  the  ITU 
tell  it  how  to  run  it  so  it  de¬ 
cided  to  close  the  doors,”  Mr. 
Tallmadge  said. 

Started  Year  Ago 

The  Sun  first  appeared  Jan. 
24  1946.  It  was  published  by 
the  Bond  Publishing  Co.,  whose 
chief  stockholders  were  Walter 
Reade,  theater  operator,  and 
John  J.  Quinn,  former  United 
States  Attorney  for  New  Jersey. 

The  Sun  carried  76  persons 
on  its  payroll  when  it  sus¬ 
pend^.  Its  equipment  has  been 
put  up  for  sale. 

The  paper  became  involved 
in  two  libel  suits  totaling  $800,- 
000  as  the  result  of  its  expose 
of  alleged  municipal  corruption. 
Its  reporters  and  photographers 
were  barred  from  City  Hall  for 
a  time  but  it  continued  its  cam¬ 
paign  for  civic  reform. 

a  result  of  the  Sun’s  cam¬ 
paign.  the  present  term  of  the 
Monmouth  County  Grand  Jury 
is  studying  a  report  of  alleged 
irregularities  in  Uie  city  admini¬ 
stration. 

■ 

Gift  for  Radio  School 

Philadelphia — Walter  H.  An- 
nenberg,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  has 
given  $35,000  to  Temple  Univer¬ 
sity  for  establishment  of  a  new 
school  of  radio. 
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UN  Debate  Revives 
‘Responsibility’  Issue 


N.  Y.  Post  Buys  Mill 
To  Observe  Costs 


Army  System 


By  Willican  Reed 


THE  controversy  over  recon¬ 
ciling  press  freedom  with  re¬ 
sponsible  reporting,  editing  and 
publishing  was  revived  this 
week  by  members  of  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  after  they  formally  es¬ 
tablished  the  Subcommission  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of 
the  Press. 

The  discussion  was  prompted 
by  the  next  step  that  must  be 
taken  before  the  group  goes  to 
work — the  formulation  of  terms 
of  reference. 

While  the  information  body  is 
enjoined  “in  the  first  instance” 
by  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  (which  controls  the  Hu¬ 
man  Rights  Commission)  to  ex¬ 
amine  “what  rights,  obligations 
and  practices  should  be  included 
in  the  concept  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation,”  the  Human  Rights 
Group  is  entitled  to  chart  addi¬ 
tional  functions  for  the  sub¬ 
commission. 

The  form  these  duties  might 
take  was  outlined  by  Mrs.  Frank¬ 
lin  D.  Roosevelt,  United  States 
delegate  and  chairman  of  the 
Commission. 

Mrs.  FDR's  Proposals 

She  proposed  that  the  sub 
commission  should  (1)  initiate 
studies  of  political,  economic, 
technical  and  other  obstacles  to 
the  free  flow  of  information  and 
make  recommendations  designed 
to  eliminate  these  obstacles;  and 
(2)  submit  reports  on  freedom 
of  information  to  the  Commis¬ 
sion  on  Human  Rights. 

Charles  Dukes  of  the  United 
Kingdom  reiterated  the  sugges¬ 
tions  that  were  submitted  by  the 
British  representative  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  (E&P,  Nov.  30.  page  7.) 
These  included  the  abolition  of 
peacetime  government  censor¬ 
ship,  equal  access  to  news  and 
communications  facilities  for  all 
correspondents  and  news  agen¬ 
cies.  and  the  freest  and  widest 
possible  opportunities  for  dis¬ 
tribution  of  news. 

Other  members  of  the  commis¬ 
sion  tended  to  emphasize  "re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  press,”  a  topic 
for  much  verbiage  since  press 
freedom  was  first  seriously  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  United  Nations  last 
May. 

Mrs.  Hansa  Mehta  of  India 
most  fully  expressed  the  argu¬ 
ments. 

“There  are  some  reservations 
India  has  found  it  necessary  to 
insist  upon,”  she  asserted.  “It  is 
important  in  the  internal  field, 
for  example  that  the  freedom 
which  a  country  extends  to  the 
presB  should  not  become  the 
monopoly  of  one  or  more  groups 
and  that  such  monopoly  should 
not  operate  restrlctively  on  the 
free  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  individual  and  its  wide  dis¬ 
semination.  .  .  . 

“In  the  international  field.” 
she  c-mtinued,  “botti  in  the 
matter  of  carrying  news  from 
India  to  other  countries  and 
bringing  in  news  from  other 


countries,  our  experience  has 
been  .  .  .  that  this  service  has 
been  rendered  not  with  the  pri¬ 
mary  object  of  informing  the 
people  of  India  of  activities 
abroad  which  would  contribute 
materially  to  her  own  develop¬ 
ment,  not  with  the  object  of  pro¬ 
moting  better  understanding  be¬ 
tween  the  peoples  of  the  world 
.  .  .  but  with  other  motives  1 
need  not  elaborate  here. 

“Of  America  we  know  a  great 
deal  of  gangsters  in  Chicago  and 
film  stars  in  Hollywood.  In  the 
other  direction,  India  was 
known  as  a  land  of  mystery, 
fabulous  splendor,  elephants  and 
snakes.  It  needed  a  world  con¬ 
flict  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
last  war  to  break  down  these 
barriers. 

“We  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  throw  open  all  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  and  all  facilities  to 
competing  agencies,  providing 
we  are  assured  that  those  who 
will  survive  in  the  field  will 
serve  the  object  which  we  are 
gathered  round  this  table  to 
secure.” 

The  delegates  finally  agreed  to 
throw  the  matter  into  the  hands 
of  a  subcommittee  composed  of 
Dr.  Charles  Malik,  Lebanon; 
V.  F.  Tepliakov.  Russia;  Gen. 
Carlos  P.  Romulo,  the  Philip¬ 
pines;  Mr.  Dukes,  and  Mrs. 
Roosevelt.  This  committee  will 
also  consider  the  composition  of 
the  subcommission,  which  is  ten¬ 
tatively  schedule  to  meet 
April  1. 


New  York  Post  Corp.  has 
bought  about  80%  control  of 
Jessup  &  Moore  Paper  Co.  at 
Providence,  Md..  but  does  not 
intend  to  convert  the  mill  to 
newsprint,  T.  O.  Thackrey,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post  and  new  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  told  E  &  P. 

The  mill  was  acquired  as  an 
investment,  and  also  as  a  means 
of  gaining  insight  into  cost  of 
mill  operation,  Thackrey  said. 


In  State  Dept 


A1  Capp  Denies 
He's  a  Sponsor 
Of  Blouse  Stunt 


Canadian  Mill 


Capacity  Higher 


Newsprint  mill  capacity  in 
1947  will  exceed  that  for  1941. 
the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada  has  announced. 

Machines  capable  of  turning 
out  4.349,700  tons  are  in  use 
this  year,  against  a  '41  total  of 
4,340,735.  'Thirty-four  mills  are 
making  newsprint  grades. 

U.  S.  mill  capacity  for  this 
year  is  estimated  at  849,000  tons, 
about  10,000  more  than  last  year. 
Four  mills  will  be  added  to  the 
newsprint  list,  making  a  total 
of  13. 

Newfoundland  capacity,  390,- 
000  tons,  remains  unchanged. 

As  a  result  of  his  visit  to  Ot¬ 
tawa  last  week,  R.  A.  Cooke, 
manager  of  the  ANPA  Traffic 
Department,  obtained  a  promise 
of  help  from  the  Canadian 
Transport  Controller  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  alleviate  the  box  car 
shortage.  The  official  said  he 
would  issue  a  special  priority  for 
any  mill  which  could  justify  aq 
order  for  empty  cars. 

Egon  Glesinger  of  the  United 
Nations  Food  and  Agricultur¬ 
al  Organization  announced  in 
Montreal  this  week  that  a  con¬ 
ference  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  long-range  forest  program 
would  be  opened  in  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia  April  28. 


A1  Capp  is  not  co-sponsoring 
with  Vicki  Lynn  Blouses,  Inc.,  a 
nationwide  contest  to  select  a 
“Daisy  Mae”  girl,  he  told  Editor 
&  Publisher  this  week  after 
“Li’l  Abner”  newspapers  had 
been  circularized  on  such  a  con¬ 
test. 

“It’s  all  a  completely  innocent 
misunderstanding,”  Capp  said. 
“They  consulted  representatives 
of  mine.  However,  the  phrase 
is  wrong.  I  don’t  oppose  the 
contest,  but  I  am  not  sponsoring 
it.” 

Letter  Circularized 

The  public  relations  firm  of 
Wain  &  Baruch,  Inc.,  represent¬ 
ing  the  blouse  firm  which  has 
bought  permission  to  make 
“Daisy  Mae”  blouses,  sent  a 
mimeographed  letter  to  news¬ 
papers  saying; 

The  project  was  “under  spon¬ 
sorship  of  A1  Capp.” 

National  as  well  as  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  will  be  under¬ 
taken.  tile  letter  went  on.  It 
concluded  with  contest  rules 
naming  A1  Capp  as  committee 
head. 

In  a  covering  letter  to  E&P. 
the  public  relations  firm  stated 
this  lei  ter  was  being  sent  to 
“the  more  than  500  newspapers 
which  carry  the  ‘Li’l  Abner’ 
comic  strip.” 

United  Features  Syndicate  did 
not  furnish  this  list  to  the  firm 
nor  endorse  the  contest,  though 
permitting  Capp’s  sale  of  the 
“Daisy  Mae”  label  for  the 
blouses.  E&P  was  informed. 

“When  the  possibility  of  ap¬ 
proaching  newspapers  was  sug¬ 
gested,”  Laurence  Rutman,  syn¬ 
dicate  manager,  stated.  “I  em¬ 
phatically  opposed  it  and  de¬ 
clared  the  syndicate  would  not 
sanction  or  approve  any  such 
invasion  of  newspaper  rights.” 

Neither  blouses  nor  contest 
would  be  mentioned  in  the  strip 
or  publicized  by  personal  ap¬ 
pearances  of  the  artist.  Capp 
said,  adding  that  he  would  call 
the  public  relations  firm,  and 
arrange  for  a  correction  to  be 
sent  to  newspapers  receiving 
the  original  notice. 


Washington  —  Secretary  ol 
State  Marshall  introduced  an 
Army  practice  into  State  De- 
partment  press  relations  when 
he  marked  “top  secret”  a  release 
stating  this  government  would 
halt  mediation  in  China. 

Ordinarily  important  an¬ 
nouncements  are  given  to  the 
press  with  a  “hold  for  release" 
notation,  but  the  first  word 
which  reached  newspapermen 
came  at  5  a.m.  Wednesday  when 
Michael  J.  McDermott,  press  ad¬ 
viser  to  the  Secretary,  tele¬ 
phoned  press  associations  and 
gave  out  the  news.  Marshall 
had  directed  there  be  no  release 
until  the  message  had  reached 
both  Chinese  headquarters. 


Classified  Ads 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order] 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line  per  iniertieii 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
I  time— $1.00  per  line 
2  times — .90  per  line  per  InserilM 
4  times — .80  per  line  per  IniertiM 
3  lines  minimum 
Ooont  epproxlinetely  tiTe,  t  Min 
woTda,  oae  lime. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY 
NOON 

We  forward  all  mail  received  in  an¬ 
swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  b« 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  held 
30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  AOS. 
please  address  them  as  follows:  Bm 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


Lefal  Notice* 


PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Laws,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Stock- 
holders  of  The  Editor  A  Pnbliiher 
Company  will  be  held  in  the  oficei 
of  the  Company,  Suite  1700,  Timti 
Tower,  Times  Square,  New  York  U, 
N.  Y.,  at  11:00  A.  M.  on  Wedneidsy, 
February  19,  1047  for  the  traniactioi 
of  such  business  as  may  legally  eame 
before  the  meeting. 

ROBERT  U.  BROWN 
January  27,  1947  Secretary 


Newspaper  Brokers 


CAPABLE  HANDLING,  buying,  lell- 
ing,  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trsdei. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  lit. 
Pleasant,  Michigan. 


CONFIDENTIAL  INPOBMATI0^“ 
On  Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  GLOVER  00..  Ventnra,  CslU. 


irk  Let  me  help  you  find  a  sonsd 
property  in  the  west.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes,  625  Market  St.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newepaperi  bonfht 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


PiAlicetioms — Wealed 


Casey  in  Chicago  H-A 

Chicago  —  Robert  J.  Casey, 
who  retired  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  last  week,  started  a 
series,  “I  Knew  Capone”  this 
week  in  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American. 


have  cash  RESOURCES  and 
newipaper  experience  to  boy  *a4 
operate  small  daily  in  middle  west 
or  lontbem  aections.  Refereneei. 
Box  6434,  Editor  le  Pnbliiher. _ 


WANT  TO  BUY  Small  town  or  eoM- 
try  newspaper  anywhere  in  D.  8. 
Include  pres*  and  linotype.  Bo* 
6487,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher, 


WILL  PAY  good  price  for  MId;W^ 
small  daily,  Box  95,  Nowata.  Okla¬ 
homa.,  bank  reference. 


PUILISHER  for  Febniary 


\\ 


FiUic«tiou— WantMl 


Bf  INDlVlDOAXi — Dailj  newspaper 
jilf  10,000  to  15,000  with  good  trade 
MiitMrT,  plant,  etc.  Send  copies, 
pries,  and  complete  details  first  letter. 
Bes  6410,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PiUicatiom  For  Salt 


fOB  SAliE — Two  midwest  dailies. 
^000  class,  adjacent  towns.  550,000 
isqsired.  Joint  operation  nets  owner 
135,000. 

PALMER  A  PALMER,  INC. 

11  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago. 


KBT  western  city,  industrial  and 
liitribution  center;  rich  and  beautiful 
eoantrr,  we  offer  well  equipped  job 
slop,  *rith  facilities  to  do  any  kind 
at  work;  with  520M  worth  standing 
forms  for  repeat  orders  with  large 
Irmi,  and  a  completely  equipped  news¬ 
paper  plant  for  a  shopper.  All  is 
offered  for  near  the  physical  value, 
easy  terms. 

western  daily  for  »25M  cash 
down  and  easy  terms.  Agriculture 
area. 


W.  H.  CLOVER  CO.,  Ventura,  Calif. 


_ fifcliratiaai  Par  Sale _ 

FOR  SALE — Three  suburban  weeklies, 
one  of  best  markets  in  Middle  West. 
Crosses  $110,000  with  commercial 
ninting.  EzeeUent  plant.  Small 
down  payment  will  handle. 

Palmer  A  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South 
LaSalle  St.,  Chicago. 

KOK  SALE— DISTINGUISHED  OLD 
LINE  Indiana  County  seat  weekly. 
Only  republican  paper  in  predominate* 
Republican  county.  Well  equipped 
for  both  paper  and  job  work.  Good 
location  for  greater  volume.  Records, 
open  for  inspection,  will  show  in¬ 
crease  in  volume  and  net  profit  for 
last  three  years.  $25,000.00.  Pub¬ 
lisher  also  will  sell  his  modern  new 
home  for  $8,500.00  Terms  to  responsi- 
ble  buyer.  Box  6451,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


YOUNG  GROWING  Chicagro  suburban 
weekly.  No  equipment.  Staff  of  4. 
One  man  operation.  Box  6478  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


$300,000 

AVERAGE  NET  PROFIT  P.  T. 
IS  YOURS  EACH  YEAR 


for  SALE — Southern  Illinois  dally, 
poiiei  $100,000;  good  plant,  $25,000 
caih  required. 

Fslmer  A  Palmer,  Inc.,  11  South 
USslIe  St.,  Chicago. 


MAY’S  BULLETIN 


For  $1,000,000. 

Y]  to  1/2  Cash 
Dally 

City  of  over  1,500,000 


FEBRUARY  1,  1947 
NEW  YORK  STATE  OFFERINGS 
PRICED  AT  $50,000,  unopposed 
ceuity-iest  weekly  established  1870. 
Besntiful  colonial  town.  Net  income 
114,000.  Modern  newspaper  building 
included.  Six  employees.  Independent- 
Bepnblicsn. 

PRICED  AT  $60,000,  semi-shopper  nn- 
opponed  ss  weekly  in  county-seat  of 
40,000.  Grossing  $50,000.  Superb 
plut.  Nicely  housed  in  own  modern 
brick  block  in  center  of  business  sec¬ 
tion.  Powerful  editorial  influence; 
inquiring,  controversial.  Unusually 
liberal  terms.  Conversion  to  semi- 
veekly  warranted. 

PRICED  AT  $550,000,  metropolitan 
newspaper  city  of  more  than  400,- 
000.  Paper,  pretty  much  on  the 
rocks,  needs  live  steam,  ready  money 
in  heaps  and  skill — especially  skill. 
PRICED  AT  $30,000,  half  down,  coun¬ 
ty-neat  Republican  weekly  grossing 
122,000.  Established  1850.  Finger 
Liken  Region. 

PRICED  AT  $37,800,  modern  com- 
nercUl  printing  plant  and  semi-shop- 
ping  weekly  unopposed  in  rushing 
town  of  10,000.  Gross  in  excess  of 
$30,000.  Unlimited  business  field. 
PRICED  AT  $25,000,  substantial  twin 
veekUes  in  towns  of  10,000  and  1,500 
reipectively,  grossing  $19,000  plus 
netting  16%  on  total  investment. 
Eltsbiished  1862. 

FUOED  AT  $6,000  unopposed  weekly 
vithont  plant  in  small  town  close  to 
BriropoUtin  area.  Net  last  year  $4.- 

PRIOTD  AT  $16,500,  group  of  three 
weekbes  in  strictly  rural  area  with 
coversge  of  1,100  square  miles.  Oross- 
Uf  $19,500;  circulation  2,400.  Small 
cipense. 


AT  $15,000,  unopj 
**. L  , •  grossing  $1. 

»ith  limited  help.  Sixty  miles 
city  of  consequence.  E 
hiked  1859. 

mCED  AT  $25,000.  at  least 
Weekly  newspaper  gro 
W2,500,  net  $6,720.  Town  of  li 
far  from  Hudson  River.  E 
hiked  1852. 

PWCED  AT  $12,500;  gross  in 
Mtter  than  $10,000  with  extre 
““'‘•i  help.  Beautiful  county 
town  of  6,500  ripe  for  semi-wt 
w  until  daily, 

aOHT  OTHERS  WITHIN  ST 
irSio  P"®®  r®n8es.  SIMI 
ftttt  most  States;  name 

MAY  BROTHERS 

Since  1914  Binghamton,  N 


Bea^jtiful  Plant  &  Building 
Box  6432,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Mecfauucal — Equipment  For  Sale 

ALTERNATING  CURRENT  PRESS 
Motor  Drive  50  h.p.  Westinghonse 
Motor,  220/3/60,  900  r.p.m.  With 

Controller  and  Grids.  John  Griffiths 
Co.  Inc,,  17  E.  42  St.,  New  York  17. 

2  DECKS  TWO  PLATES  WIDE  for 
Scott  Press,  15'  diam.  cylinders,  23- 
9/16"  sheet  cut.  Box  6470,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

I — Model  $9  Linotype  Machine  with 
three  magazines  of  Bodoni. 

1 —  Monotype  Material  Casting  Ma¬ 
chine. 

2 —  Cabinets  with  Trays  for  Holding 
Monotype  Fonts. 

1 —  Monotype  Sort  Casting  Machine. 

2 —  Slug  or  Rule  Cabinets. 

1 — 40  Drawer  Type  Case  Cabinet. 

1 —  48  Drawer  Steel  Cut  Cabinet. 

2 —  Metal  Copy  Desks. 

1 — Work  Bench. 

1 —  24  Drawer  Steel  Cabinet  Contain¬ 
ing  7  different  Faces  of  Type. 

2  Wooden  Make-Up  Tables  with 
Brass  Tops. 

2 —  Wood  Dump  Banka. 

Telephone  Harry  Wapshare 
Market  3-2700 

91  Halsey  St.,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE-PAGE  SIZE  DUPLEX 
newspaper  mat  roller  with  motor. 
Guaranteed  ready  to  go.  $500  f.o.b. 
Alliance,  Nebraska.  Times-Herald, 
Alliance,  Nebraska. 


FOR  SALE 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 
8  PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
Angle  Bar  Model-D.  C.  equipment 
24  PAGE  HOE  RIGHT  ANGLE 
Compl.  Stereo-21M-in-cut-off  A.  C 
32  PAGE  HOE  QUAD 
Compl.  Stereo-2154-in.  cut-off  A.  0. 
AVAILABLE  SHORTLY 
32  PAGE  SCOTT 
Single  Width-4  Deck-color  press 
22H-in.  cut-off-Stereo  D.  0. 

40  PAGE  HOE 

Complete  Stereo-22^-in.  cut-off-D.  0. 
equip. 

GOSS  SEXTUPLE 
3  decks,  22 4^  in.  cut-off-AO  equip. 
GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

3  Units,  22  a  in.  cut-off-AO  equip. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E,  Main  St.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


I,  PUILISHERfer  Fabraary  1.  1947 


Mecbnaical  For  S«la 


iX>K  SALE— O0.SS,  High  Speed  Unit 
bwxluple,  Floor-Fed  with  A-C  drive. 
Quick  delivery.  Roy  C.  Goodwin 
Qenei-a,  New  \ork. 


FOR  SALE:  48-PAOE  HOE  SEXT- 
Press,  21-1/2'  sheet  cut;  con¬ 
sisting  of  32-page  X-pattern  section 
and  16-page  low  constructed  unit- 
with  stereotype  equipment.  Ready  for 
shipment.  Box  6469,  Editor  A  Pub 
Usher. _ 

FOR  SALE — 16  page  Junior  Straight- 
line  Goss  Press,  excellent  condition, 
stereotype  equipment,  available  now. 
Price  $8,000.  Evening  Standard, 
Lniontown,  Pa. 


GOSS  HIGH  SPEED  OCTUPLE  with 
color  cylinder,  drive,  22H-inch  cat-off 
Catting  equipment.  Available  now  in 
storage  crated.  Write,  Geo.  C.  Oxford 
Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho. 


metal  POTS  with  pomps,  one 
8,700  and  12,000  lbs.  Curved  casting 
boxes  215-4  and  22H-inch  cut-off- 
other  itema.  George  C.  Oxford,  Boiie, 
Idaho. 


®E^'^*UPLE  High  Speed  double 
width,  S-deck,  4-plate  wide  Press  No. 
*29.  Quick  plate  lockup,  pair  of 
High  Speed  folders,  cut-off  23  9/16 
mches,  15-inch  cylinder  diameter. 
Cline  Westinghouse  75  hp  single  mo- 
1*5’  drive  220-volt  three-phase.  Motor 
roll  hoist.  Gas-fired  metal  pot,  Part- 
low  control,  two  double  cooled  hand- 
cuting  boxes,  finishing  machine  and 
chipping  block.  Used  daily  until 
December  28th. 

W.  B.  PAPE 
RopnbH^an  and  American 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


GOSS  PRESS  24-page.  23  9/16"  sheet 
cut-off.  DC  Motor.  Can  be  seen  in 
operation.  Sold  on  account  of  mov¬ 
ing.  Publisher,  203  West  25th  Street. 
New  York  City. 


HIGH  SPEED  36,000  per  hour  press 
of  two  plates  wide  4  deck  high  with 
A  C  drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
Geo.  Oxford.  Box  903  Boise  Idaho. 


HOE  DOUBLE  SEXTUPLE  (6  units 
with  two  double  folders)  superspeed 
newspaper  Web  Perfecting  Press, 
Serial  No.  2148.  Patented  ink  pumps. 

2254-inch.  Magasine  reels. 
Two  Cutler  Hammer  drives — two  D.C. 
100  H.P.  motors.  Offer  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  one  or  two  presses.  Box 
6384.  Editor  i  Publisher. 


HOE  SEXTUPLE  PRESS 
With  Color  Section  and  Rubber  Roll¬ 
ers  21%"  sheet  cutoff,  stereo  equip¬ 
ment. 

GOSS  SEXTT'PLE  PRESS 
23-9''16'  sheet  cutoff,  stereo  equipment 
Quick  lockup  and  high  speed  folders. 

•Tohn  Griffiths  Co..  Inc.,  17  E.  42  St. 
New  York  17. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 

Standard  Quality,  32  pound  base  News¬ 
print.  15',  19',  20*,  24"  Jumbo  Rolls. 
Also  24  X  36  Sheets  in  Carload  Lots — 
Wire  or  Phone  your  requirements: 
Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New 
York  City,  Phone  HAnover  2-0165. 

T<)  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
Pre.sses  write  George  O.  Heffelman, 
406  W.  Pico.  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. 


THE  BEST  IN  NEW  EQUIPMENT: 
6  and  8-foot  Make-up  Tables;  Hall 
Form  Tables  and  Dump  Trucks;  Hand 
and  Power  Balers;  Heavy  Duty  Saws; 
Also  NEW  44"  National  Automatic 
Power  Paper  Cutters,  prompt  delivery. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  West  42nd 
St.,  New  York  18. 


SIX-UNIT  GOSS 
TWO  DOUBLE  FOLDERS 
KOHLER  REELS 
EQUIPPED  FOR  COLOR 

Banning  Daily  Within 
100  Miles  of  Chicago 
Inspection  by  Appointment. 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Rd.,  Chicago  13. 


Mtcb—iol — E^pifint  For  Sale 

Steel  TURTLES.  4'  Ball-Bearing  Cast- 
ere,  24'x28'  Tope,  88*  height,  with  1' 
adjustment,  $96.50  each. 

DODSON  PRINTERS  SUPPLY  CO. 
691  W.  Whitehall  St.  8.W.,  Atlanta.  Qa. 

WOOD  8  TON  METAL  POT 
with  3  spare  pots 

OSTRANDER  SQUARING  MACHINE 
WOOD  JUNIOR  AUTOPL.\TE 
23  9/16'  Oaster  &  Pump-DO  Equip. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


Meckxnical  Equipment  Wnnteil 


DUPLEX  FLATBED  PRESS  8  or  12 
page  capacity.  Box  6463,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 

INTERTYPE  Three  or  four  magazine. 
With  or  without  quadder.  With  or 
without  Mohr  Saw.  Box  6467,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

QUAR'PER  FOLDER  for  Goss  Press. 
Most  be  in  good  operating  condition. 
Highland  Parker,  30  Bartlett,  High¬ 
land  Park  3,  Michigan. 

URGENTLY  REQUIRED 
Router,  semi-cylindrical,  17/16"  plates, 
45  degree  bevel,  22%"  out  off.  Write 
D.  M.  Alloway,  Daily  Times-Gazette, 
Oehawa,  Ontario,  Canada. 

WA.NTED — A  12-PAGE  OR  16-PAGE 
DUPLEX  TUBULAR  two  to  one  press, 
with  stereotyping  equipment.  Must 
be  in  first-class  condition  and  not 
more  than  15  years  old.  Will  pay 
cash.  Write,  giving  full  particulars, 
to  Box  No.  6455,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
WANTED — APPROXIMATELY  SEV^ 
ENTY  linear  feet  of  conveyor  belt  for 
use  in  transporting  printed  newspa¬ 
pers  from  the  press  to  our  mail  room. 
Please  give  full  details  as  to  cost, 
availability,  and  type  of  conveyor 
equipment  in  first  letter.  Southwest 
Times  Record.  Fort  Smith.  Arkansas. 

WANTED  DECK  TYPE  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PRESS  16  to  32  pages  with  A. 
C.  drive  equipment  and  stereotype 
machinery.  Box  6468,  Editor  A  Fnb- 
lisher. 

WANTED  FOR  EXPORT 
Newspaper  and  Magazine  Presses 
for  immediate  or  future  removal. 
BEN  SHULMAN 

552  E.  Main  St.  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 
WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide),  13%  inch  printing  diameter 
2154  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box 
1042,  Bditor  A  Publisher. 

WANTED:  LINOTYPE  MODEL  5  or 
8  state  serial  number,  price.  Box 
6464,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.,  Pbiladel- 
phia  22,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED — One  16-page  press  unit 
that  will  synchronise  with  three  Oose 
units  we  now  have,  which  are  Model 
1927,  2244-inch  cut-off,  .133  cylinder 
cut-out.  These  units  came  from  New 
York  News.  Write  Conway  Craig, 
Corpus  Christ!  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 


Newspaper  Preta  Eagiiieere 

MAOHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  evitire  newspaper  plants 
repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


Baziness  Opportnnities 

FOR  SALE:  SEMI-WEEKLY,  paid 
circulation  12,000,  Gross  over  $156,- 
000:  net  over  $53,000;  price  $150,000 
on  terms,  J.  R.  Gabhert,  Box  512, 
Riverside,  California. 
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BatiMM  OpportuitiM 


Help  Wealed — Adrerlitinf 


EXOKLLEXT  OPPORTUNITY  for 
experienced  newspaper  man  to  pur¬ 
chase  one  of  the  leading  properties  on 
the  west  roast.  titrong,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  publication;  ideal  location.  If 
interested  write  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  to  Box  6450,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

PUBUSHEKS  planning  new  buildings 
or  expansion  can  secure  total  low  cost 
financing  insurance  companj  funds. 
Full  details  to  responsible  parties 
through  H.  L.  Korda,  Palmer  A  Palmer, 
Inc.,  11  Sooth  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago, 
IlHnoia. 


Features  For  Sale 


DAILY  AVIATION  FEATURE  in 
homey,  conrersational,  interesting  style 
by  winner  of  award  for  outstand¬ 
ing  writing  of  aviation  column.  Spe¬ 
cial  ratea-arrangements  for  weeklies. 
Samples — sure  I  Box  6420,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


■•GENERALLY  SPEAKING' 
by  Guy  Stevens 


Weekly  .Sport  Comment 


“AROUND  HOLLYWOOD’ 
by  Jimmy  Sanucci 


Weekly  feature  that  is  DIFFERENT 


For  combination  offer  write 
HOLLYWOOD  NAT’L  SYNDICATE 
P.O.  Box  2453.  Hollywood  23,  Calif. 


Newspaper — Services 


China  coverage  for  less  than  your 
eopy  boy’s  salary.  Box  6203,  Editor 
A  Publisher 


CARTOONS  TO  ORDER 
Quality,  individual  cartoons  for  sm.sll 
newspapers.  Editors:  back  policies 
with  cartoons,  created  as  you  direct. 
Headline  campaigns.  Promote  sports, 
local  events,  etc.  One  or  a  series. 
Cuts  to  space  needs.  Details.  Frederic 
G.  Baum  Features.  204  West  3rd 
.Street.  Santa  Ana.  California. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU 


The  P  &  P  Want  Ad  Service  comeg  to 
you  with  the  unconditional  {guarantee 
that  it  makes  you  money— or  it 
doesn’t  cost  you  a  cent. 

Write  for  details  of  our  Profit-to-You- 
or-Xo-Pay-Plan. 


PARISH  &  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower 
Miami  36,  Florida 


Publishers.  The  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money 


_ Scliools 

many  jobs  seek  people  who  know 
Spanish  language  and  Latin-American 
Affairs.  Mexico  City  College,  LA’s 
only  English  language  college,  can 
prepare  you.  Spring  quarter  starts 
March  25.  Graduate  school  starts  in 
June.  Ol-approved.  Write  Registrar, 
San  Luis  Potosi  54,  Mexico.  D.  F. 


_ Help  Wanted  Advertising _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  large  San 
Antonio  Texas  department  store  must 
be  A1  man  thoroughly  experienced  all 
phases  heavy  volume  department  store 
advertising  and  promotion.  Outstanding 
compensation  to  right  man.  W’rite  giv¬ 
ing  full  resume  of  experience  and  state 
salary  expected.  Box  6447,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED 
MANAGER 

Must  be  thoroughly  experienced  in 
Classified  selling  and  promotion.  Pre¬ 
fer  man  30  to  50  years  of  age  with 
pleasing  personality  and  neat  appear¬ 
ance.  Good  paying  position  on  large 
Mid-west  paper  with  excellent  chance 
for  advancement.  Please  apply  by 
letter,  giving  experience  and  snap 
shot,  if  available.  All  replies  confl- 
dential.  Box  number  6486,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


TWO  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMEN — by  Ohio  newspaper.  Must 
be  experienced ;  prefer  single  men. 
State  salary  and  qualifications  in  let¬ 
ter  to  Box  6387,  care  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WANTED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
— Salesman  on  fast  growing  Sunday 
Newspaper  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 
Minimum  salary  $5,000.  Box  6438, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED — AN  EXPERIENCED  rTI- 
TAIL  advertising  salesman  who  has 
the  ability  to  make  layouts,  write 
good  copy  and  service  major  accounts. 
Earnings  will  be  commensurate  with 
ability.  An  excellent  opportunity  for 
advancement  in  this  growing  market. 
The  Lorain  Journal.  Latrain,  Ohio. 


Help  Wanted — Circnlation 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  Mid¬ 
western  newspaper  of  about  50.000 
circulation.  Must  be  familiar  with  all 
[ihases  of  the  circulation  department 
and  a  good  executive.  Position  not 
now  filled  but  have  strong  field  organ¬ 
ization.  Give  educational  background, 
salary  expected,  etcetera.  Write  Box 
6443,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTRY  ROADMAN  with  proven 
ability  and  training  in  handling  boys. 
Must  be  a  good  boy  promotion  man 
with  exceptional  circulation  increase 
record.  Sslary,  Car  Allowance,  plus 
generous  bonus.  Future  for  the  right 
man.  Box  6392.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WA  NTIcD — BY  MAY  1.  Circulation 
Builder  who  knows  motor  route,  mail 
and  carrier  organization.  We’ll  handle 
inside  details.  Salary  and  bonus. 
Tribune,  Albert  Lea,  Minnesota. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  mana¬ 
ger-solicitor  to  bead  present  two  girl 
department.  Afternoon  daily  near 
Philadelphia.  Progressive  community 
with  lots  of  opportunity  to  expand 
department.  Good  salary  plus  commis¬ 
sion  or  bonus.  Box  6424,  Editor  A 

Publisher^ _ 

ADVERTISING  representative  in  the 
Middle  West  for  a  national  motion 
picture  trade  paper.  Commission  basis. 

Box  6372,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  •  salesman 
on  one  of  Illinois'  best  weekly  news¬ 
papers.  Sslary  no  object  to  proper 
applicant.  Box  6382,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

SPLENDID  POSITION  on  our  6  man 
local  display  staff  for  experienced  man 
with  copy,  layout  and  sales  ability. 
50,000  city,  modern  plant,  six-day 
evening  in  upstate  New  York.  No 
opposition.  Rare  opportunity  for  right 
man.  Give  complete  background,  all 
facts,  family,  salary,  phone  number. 

Box  6431,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TRAVELING  SALES  MANAGER.  Can 
you  select,  train,  work  with  and  build 
a  capable  sales  force,  selling  well 
known  cartoon  advertising  feature 
services!  Successful  applicant  must 
have  car,  be  free  to  travel  steadily, 
know  advertising  merits  and  pre-prove 
his  ability.  $15,000  to  $30,000  an¬ 
nual  income  potential. 

PUBLISHERS  FEATURE  SERVICE, 
INC. 

TAMPA  GAS  BLDG.  TAMPA,  FLA. 


Help  Wanted — Editorial 


CORRESPONDENTS,  vets,  for  every 
capital  and  major  city.  Veterans  news 
and  feature  stories  on  rate  basis. 
Write  VETERANS  NEWS  SYNDI¬ 
CATE,  703  Market  Street,  S.  F.,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

EXPERIENCED  ALL  AROUND 
SPORTS  reporter  25-35.  Give  full 
details  in  first  letter.  Upstate  N.  Y. 
P.M.  Box  6477,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
IXJCAL  NEWS  REPORTERS  wanted 
by  network  station  near  New  York. 
Must  be  experienced.  Send  all  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Fifty  dollars, 
44-hour  week.  Box  6452,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

MANAGING  EDITOR  also  reporter, 
urgent,  AM  daily  35,000  city.  Ex¬ 
perienced  man  or  woman  who  can  re¬ 
organize  news  department  and  get 
maximum  local  news.  Send  refer¬ 
ences,  photo,  etc.  Press,  Lawton, 
Oklahoma. 


WANTED — Top  reporter  by  long  e« 
tablished  Pacific  Coast  newspaper 
Must  be  exceptional  reporter  able  to 
dig  out  news  and  capable  of  writing 
sparkling  copy.  Good  salary  and  op 
portunity:  attractive  community.  Send 
full  details  experience,  etc.,  and  speci 
mens  of  work  If  possible.  Box  6394. 
Editor  A  Publisher 


WEEKLY  IN  CONNECTICUT 
Estalili.shed  wet  kly.  with  eiopliasis  on 
liv«*  news,  features  and  pictures,  wants 
intelligent,  energetic  veteran  as  re¬ 
porter.  Some  experience  desirable 
but  not  essential.  Answer  by  letter 
only.  W.  C.  Brainerd.  The  News, 
Southington.  Connecticut. 

WO.M.AN’S  EDI'TOR.  experienced  in 
copy  editing,  headline  writing,  page 
makeup,  picture  layout  and  direction 
of  women’s  department  staff  of  55.000 
afternoon  newspaper  in  flourishing 
southeast  city. 

Telephone  Thomas  L.  Robinson  at 
Harvard  Club.  New  York  City,  Feb¬ 
ruary  3.  4  or  5. 


Help  Wanted — Mechanical 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  want  a  cost  minded  and  aggres¬ 
sive  composing  room  executive.  45- 
man  shop.  27  linos  and  intertypes. 
Established  midwest  daily.  Write 
fully  and  in  confidence.  Box  6370. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  PLANT  MACHINIST 
to  take  charge  of  19  machine  lino¬ 
type  plant  in  South  Florida.  Models 
8.  14,  26  and  30.  Give  references  and 
salary  expected.  Box  6440,  Editor  and 
Publisher. 


WANTED  EXPERIENCE  DAY  com¬ 
posing  room  foreman  who  understands 
ITU  laws.  Must  be  sober  and  well 
recommended.  State  salary  wanted 
and  all  other  information  in  first  let¬ 
ter.  Write  Cecil  B.  Highland,  president 
Box  967,  Clarksburg,  W.VA. 


Help  Wanted — Mechanical 


IF  YOU  KNOW  EDITING  and  pub¬ 
lishing  and  want  to  live  in  Florida  the 
year  round,  here  is  a  real  opportunity 
fur  you  to  purchase  only  publication 
in  field  with  earning  capacity  pf  six 
thousand  dollars  or  more.  Reason 
fur  selling  is  that  it  does  not  fit  into 
present  operations.  Price  fifteen  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  Wire  Box  number  6442, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


NEED  EXPERIENCED  PRINTER  h 
commercial  printing  department,  Qoti 
scale.  Excellent  working  conditio 
Ideal  place  to  live.  Times  Nin' 
Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


MATURE  EDITORIAL  WRITER  with 
Middlewestern  background  for  work  on 
medium-size  daily.  In  initial  letter 
please  give  age,  education,  experience, 
samples  of  work  and  salary  expected. 
Box  6445,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REPORTER  AND  COPY  READER 
wanted  by  western  daily  newspaper. 
Give  full  experience,  education  and 
enclose  recent  photograph.  Box  6448, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  WANTED — General  re¬ 
porter  for  top-notch  Illinois  weekly 
newspaper.  Good  salary  and  future. 
Box  6449,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
WANTED:  EXPERIENCED  RE¬ 

PORTER  DESK  MAN  on  smaller  city 
daily  in  Central  Montana,  salarly  open, 
l.s‘«  istown  Democrat-News,  Montana. 
WANTED — YOUNG  MAN  with  keen 
sense  of  editorial  integrity — AND  A 
FLAIR  FOR  PROMOTION  AND 
SELLING.  Washington  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  desirable.  Must  be  unafraid 
to  take  responsibility  in  a  Washing¬ 
ton  newspaper  service.  Excellent 
lung-pull  opportunity  for  a  young  man 
with  stuff.  Give  plenty  of  detail  on 
experience  and  background.  Com¬ 
munications  will  be  treated  with  ut 
most  confidence.  Box  6377,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  NON  WORKING  FORE¬ 
MAN  on  progressive  daily  located  in 
a  southern  medium  large  city  of  135,- 
000  metropolitan  population.  Day 
job.  Union.  Good  salary  to  right 
man.  Must  be  experienced  In  handl¬ 
ing  men,  know  shop  organization, 
sober  and  of  mature  considered  judg¬ 
ment.  No  radicals  or  floaters  need 
apply.  This  Is  a  job  for  a  settled 
man  who  wants  a  good  job  in  a  well 
equipped  shop  where  high  standards 
of  printing  are  maintained  and  who 
has  a  family  to  raise.  Address  reply 
with  references  to  Box  6343  c/o  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


Help  Wanted — Promotion 


Help  Wanted — Salesmen 


SYNDICATE  SALESMEN  wanted- 
Progressive  young  syndicate  with  ie»- 
eral  good  features  seeking  agenti. 
commission  only:  specify  territorin 
desired,  reasons.  Box  6385,  Editor  t 
Publisher. 


Literary  Agency  Service 

NEWSPAPhlRM  EN  ’  S  AGENTY.  At 
ticles.  Books.  Fiction.  Plays  markettd. 
Bertha  Klnusner.  130  E.  40th  St.  X.  T. 


Situations  Wanted — Administrative 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  OR 
BUSINESS  MANAGER 


Available  in  the  near  future,  a  soind 
business  man  with  25  years  experi¬ 
ence  on  small  and  medium  size  nevi- 
papers.  Excellent  background  aid 
splendid  record.  Now  employed  bit 
desires  change  for  personal  reaioni. 
Age  41,  family,  protestant,  member  of 
several  civic  organizations.  Not  parti¬ 
cular  about  location,  but  newspaper 
must  be  a  progressive  solid  organiia- 
tion.  Prefer  salary  bonus  arranje- 
ment.  Will  appreciate  personal  in¬ 
terview.  Write  Box  6456,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Is  Not  Too  Good 
For  You 


CORRESPONDENCE  is  Invited  by  an 
exceptionally  talented,  energetic  newi- 
paperman.  who  is  qualified  to  serve  u 
assistant  to  publisher,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  or  chief  editorial  writer  of  dailiai, 
or  as  public  relations  executive. 

His  experience  ranges  from  week¬ 
lies  to  strong  dailies  in  cities  of  75,000 
to  3  million ;  from  reporter,  rewrite 
and  copy  reader  to  the  desks;  alM 
public  relations  and  house  organ  edit¬ 
ing.  He  knows  the  mechanical  as  well 
as  news  end. 

He  knows  unions  inside  and  out,  M 
qualifies  as  an  expert  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions. 


He  has  owned  his  own  newspaper, 
so  knows  how  to  look  after  your  beat 
interests.  He  is  a  good  mixer,  and  i* 
interested  in  taking  a  leading  “ 
community  affairs  in  a  city  that  hu 
family  would  be  pleased  to  call 
‘  ‘home.’  ’ 

If  you  are  likely  to  need  a  huatlinf 
man  who  ia  definitely  superior  and 
conscientious,  you  may  obtain  com¬ 
plete  details  by  writing 


Box  6488,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEB  PREHUMAN.  Black  and 
Goes  Uctouple.  Upen  shop  on  Zic 
Coast.  Must  be  able  to  take  ehsrn 
on  occasion.  State  experience,  reftr 
encea  in  first  letter.  Box  6386,  Editoi 
A  Publisher. _ 


Wanted — Printers,  operators,  prsu. 
men.  The  California  Newspaper  Pih 
lishers  Association  members  freqasntlj 
have  jobs.  Competent  men  who  eon- 
template  establishing  homes  in  (M. 
fornia  are  asked  to  register,  viTiu 
full  information  about  their  ablli^ 
habits,  family,  etc.  Wages  paid  wi 
be  in  line  with  fair  practice  ud 
economic  stability  of  plants  in  whict 
they  may  he  employed.  Efforts 
be  made  to  aid  in  securing  hooiiar 
Address:  California  Newspaper  Pit 
lishers  Association,  Inc.  610  Soitk 
Main  Street,  Los  Angeles  (14)  0|||. 
fornia. 


W'A.NTED  experienced  promotiw 
manager  familiar  with  advertising,  c£- 
torial  and  circulation  promotion,  cob- 
petitive  morning  paper  in  deep  sonti 
city:  population  one  hundred  twenty 
thousand.  Box  6457,  Editor  &  ftb 
li.sher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fcbrnary  1. 


Sitoations  Wanted — Editorial 


Sitaations  Wanted — Editorial 


~  Sitnations  Wanted — Advertisinf 

Situdons  Wanted — CircnlatioD 

nTsSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN- 
lOER  Proven  successful  by  accom- 
niuhments  and  experience  on  Wash- 
isfton,  D.  C.  paper.  Top  flight  refer- 
including  former  publisher.  Age 
34  Avsilable  now.  Box  6367,  Editor 
1  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER — 13  years 
experience.  Morning,  Evening,  Sun¬ 
day  Combination.  Married,  38,  em¬ 
ployed;  desire  change.  Choice  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  South,  Middle  West. 
.Available  30  days.  Box  6390,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

TyXilABLE  IN  MAROH — College 
CTiduate,  business  training,  war  vet¬ 
eran  ’■1*'  married,  desires  advertising 
Miition  with  good  weekly  or  small 
S,ilT.  Box  6481,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  15  years  experience  in  carrier 
promotion.  Best  of  references.  Excel¬ 
lent  circulation  record.  Replies  confi¬ 
dential.  Write  Box  6389,  Editor  A 

UlVERTISING  MANAGER — 16  years 
neuspaper  experience  on  medium  size 
Eastern  dailies,  3  years  as  advertising 
manager.  Knows  how  to  write  copy, 
layouts  and  sell  space.  Good  record  of 
atcoraplishments  in  directing  staff, 
building  linage.  Excellent  references. 
Rni  6460,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 

Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  or  as¬ 
sistant,  available  at  once.  18  years 
successful  experience,  on  large  and 
small  newspapers.  Fully  acquainted 
with  all  departments,  morning,  evening 
and  Sunday.  Proven  results,  best  ref¬ 
erence.  Will  go  anywhere.  Box  6373, 

advertising  Manager,  28,  seeks 
^pot  with  weekly,  small  town  daily, 
Southwest  preferred.  Former  Pub¬ 
lisher  weekly.  Advertising  manager 
Bi-Weekly.  Box  6475,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  36  years 
of  age.  17  years  experience,  proven 
production  ability,  3  price  raises,  know 
all  phases  of  circulation,  boy  promo¬ 
tion.  "Little  Merchant”,  dealer 

country,  A.B.C.  etc.  Now  employed. 
Available  30  days.  Write  Box  6471, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

SRADUATE,  Journalism  degree  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience. 

Tonng,  female,  capable,  versatile. 
Adept  St  selling  and  layout  work. 
Highest  references.  Go  anywhere. 
Publicity,  advertising  or  public  rela¬ 
tions  work.  Write  Box  6417,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER,  age  37,  aggres¬ 
sive.  experienced  in  all  circulation 
work,  street  sales,  promiotion  and 
little  merchant  plan.  Box  6487,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

veteran,  now  employed,  age  29, 
married,  no  children,  best  references. 

Sitnations  Wanted — Editorial 

advertising,  selling  and  layout  ex¬ 
perience,  desires  advertising  position 
that  offers  advancement  opportunities. 
Box  6436,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ABLE,  YOUNG  NEWSMAN 

Fast  rewrite ;  accurate  desk  work ; 
smart  makeup.  New  Y’ork  paper,  wire 

advertising  manager 

Successful  advertising  executive,  now 
employed,  has  sound  reasons  for  seek- 
jig  a  change. 

His  advertising  background  includes 
experience  in  large  and  small  com¬ 
munities  on  highly  competitive  news- 

service,  magazine  experience.  Box  Ho. 
6474,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A  NEWS  EDITDR 
AVAILABLE 

Long  experience  on  leading  eastern 
newspapers  as  news  editor,  picture 
editor,  head  of  copy  desk,  telegraph 
editor,  makeup.  I  seek  opportunity 
in  medium-sized  city.  Fast,  accurate, 
reliable,  conscientious.  Box  6461, 

Editor  A  Publisher. 

papera  and  on  combination  papers  in 
monopoly  fields.  He  sells  advertising 
by  cresting  it. 

Look  over  his  qualifications: 

*Ii0CAL:  He  has  selected,  trained 
and  inspired  many  salesmen  who 
have  done  remarkable  jobs,  but 
he  has  always  taken  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  important  ac¬ 
counts. 

•NATIONAL:  He  has  worked 
widely  in  the  national  field  and 
has  a  large  acquaintance  among 
agencies  and  national  advertisers. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  then  avail¬ 
able  national  representation,  at 
one  time  he  opened  a  one  man 
oIBce  in  New  York,  travelled 
himself  and  within  a  year 
achieved  leadership  in  national 
in  his  field. 

A  VALENTINE 

For  Unprejudiced  ME's  Only! 

Beskirted  newsman  4  years  night  edi¬ 
tor.  AP  radio  Boston  and  New  Y’ork 
City,  2  years  night  editor  North  Caro¬ 
lina  daily,  5  years  nation-wide  publi¬ 
city,  available  Feb.  14.  Newspaper 
preferred,  capable  reporter,  editor, 
feature  re-write,  telegraph  or  slot, 
New  York  City  or  overseas  preferred, 
but  will  go  anywhere.  Box  6483,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 

A  RIGHT  HAND  FOR  RIGHT  MAN 
Year  ss  editor  aggressive  weekly: 
mske-np;  copy  editing;  writing — mnn- 
icipsl  A  other  news,  features,  editor¬ 
ials,  reviews;  campaigns  A  promotions. 
Interested  in  met  daily,  radio,  adver¬ 
tising,  brain-buyers  in  general.  P.  8. — 
AB  (at  19);  vet;  now  23;  a  worker. 
Box  6366,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

•CLASSIFIED:  He  knows  clas¬ 
sified  procedure  and  methods  and 
he  understands  classified  prob¬ 
lems  to  a  degree  seldom  found 
in  an  advertising  manager. 

AWARD-WINNING  movie  and  drama 
critic,  feature  writer  and  reporter, 
now  in  midwest  city  of  250,000,  seeks 
position  requiring  imagination,  orig¬ 
inality  and  hnmor.  Box  6393,  Editor 

A  Pnblisber. 

•PROMOTION :  He  has  planned, 
written  and  produced  outstanding 
promotions  for  both  local  and 
national  advertisers.  He  increases 
the  efficiency  and  production  of 
local  pd  national  salesmen  by 
providing  them  with  graphic  us¬ 
able  sales  material. 

•expense  CONTROL:  He  has 
always  operated  below  his  bud¬ 
get  snd  has  achieved  results  at 
a  low  cost! 

Brains  tor  bire,  vet.,  25,  desires  posi¬ 
tion  on  daily  aa  reporter.  Excellent 
background  in  aports  snd  eeonomict. 
College  graduate  with  all  around  newi- 
paper  experience.  Reply  Box  6310, 
Editor  A  Publieher. 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  woman,  30, 
wante  to  use  research,  editing,  writing 
experience  (Government)  in  jo)) 
challenging  intelligence.  Background 
reeumi  available.  Prefers  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Chicago.  Box  6415,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

^  collpRe  educated,  a  Presbyterian 
•Jd,  has  always  been  active  in  civic 
**  miracle  man,  no 

JPjll  binder,  no  hifrh  pressure  worker, 

W  be  18  sober,  honest,  loyal,  industri* 
»ggre88ive  and  intelligent. 

COMPETENT  REPORTER  —  Editor, 
woman,  tired  of  wasting  time  on  met¬ 
ropolitan  city  staff,  wants  to  invest 
in  smaller  Southern  dally  and  help 
lirect  news  coverage  or  have  wide 
freedom  as  writer-photographer.  Box 
6378,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Write  for  his  references,  then  ar- 
taoge  for  an  interview, 

®<iz  6476  Care  Editor  A  Publisher 

ENTIRE  STAFF  marine  service  msgs- 
:ine  available  March  1.  Men  trained 
n  all  departments:  editorial,  photog¬ 
raphy,  art,  advertising,  circulation. 
Write  Box  903,  304  East  42nd  St., 
NeT»-  York  City. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  Fobrnory  1,  1947 


EDITOR,  Writer.  Book  publishing, 
reporting  background.  Skilled  rewrite. 
L'liiversity  graduate.  Foreign  Langu- 
ages.  Box  6435,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
editorial,  writer  —  35-y  ear-old 
Veteran,  married,  with  experience  as 
reporter,  U.  S.  Army  Historical  officer. 
House  organ  editor  and  ■  propagandist 
(for  post-Pearl  Harbor  aid  to  West¬ 
ern  Allies).  Seeks  job  as  editorial 
or  political  writer  on  daily  anywhere 
but  in  The  Old  South.  Minimum  salary 
$100  a  week.  Excellent  Washington 
contacts.  Highest  references.  Box 
6317,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
EXPERIEXCTED  PHOTO  EDITOR, 
now  employed,  wants  new  position.  10 
years  of  world  wide  experience.  Make¬ 
up,  desk  photography,  four  foreign 
languages.  Best  references.  Write 

Box  6446,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

FEATURE  WRITER,  general  reporter. 
Experienced  on  all  beats.  Woman. 

Box  6433,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Feature  writer.  Reporter — Competent, 
seasoned,  mature.  Position  on  mag- 
asine,  newspaper  sought.  Interested 
in  features.  Prefer  East.  23.  Single. 

Box  6313,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

FRANK,  nnsfflliated,  free-lance,  philo¬ 
sophic  (yOtiDMNIST,  too  square  to  lit 
round  hoies,  seeks  EMPL()YER  with 
vision,  who  wili  go  for  the  conserva¬ 
tive  NEW  UNIQUE  TIDINGS.  Refer- 
enees.  Box  6267,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
GIRL  Writer  wants  job  London  or 
Paris — now  national  news  magazine. 

Box  6371,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

GOOD  CRAFTSMAN  with  words  wants 
desk  job.  A-1  copyreader.  heads,  fea¬ 
tures,  makeup.  Age,  39.  Eleven  years, 
news,  publicity,  book  fields.  Metropoli¬ 
tan  and  smalt  town  experience.  College. 
Now  on  Los  Angeles  rewrite.  Sober, 
reliable.  Geo.  D.  Marsh,  6237  Colfax, 

N’o.  Hollywood,  Calif. _ 

HOUSE  ORGAN  job  wanted  by  writer, 

3  years’  experience;  can  handle  speed 
graphic;  some  newspaper  background; 
H.  S.  grad.,  no  college;  Single,  23. 
Available  at  once.  Carl  Tossey,  409 
Pershing  Street.  Flint  3,  Michigan. 
MANAGING  EDITOR — -metropolitan 
ace  seeks  return  to  smaller  field.  18 
vears  reporter,  deskman.  executive 
large  and  small  dailies.  Box  6472, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

NOT  A  SPECIALIST.  16  years  on 
metropolitan  dailies  in  every  job  from 
reporter  to  city  editor  give  me  all 
’round  background.  Would  like  change 
to  smaller  paper  in  hustling  city 
where  work,  experience  and  initiative 
count.  College,  sober,  best  references. 
Box  6444,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
REPORTER,  feature  writer,  7  years 
metropolitan  daily  experience,  single, 
age  29,  desires  position  as  reporter 
on  eastern  daily.  Box  6466,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER,  two  years  experience; 
young,  single,  desires  position  small 
New  England  Daily.  Salary  subordi¬ 
nate  to  experience.  Now  employed 
National  News  Magasine.  Highest 
references.  Box  6335  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

REPOR’TER,  34.  Better-than-average 
writer.  W’ants  general  beat  with 
chance  of  advancement  (for  woman) 
if  ability  warrants.  Some  desk  and 
rewrite  experience.  Now  in  North- 
west.  Box  6398,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  25,  general  news,  sports. 
Now  employed  small  daily,  desire 
position  larger  paper.  Prefer  east, 
midwest.  Box  6305,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  25  years  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  on  large  and  small  midwest 
dailies,  seeks  change;  now  earning 
$70;  prefer  locate  south  permanently; 
(rive  mets.  Box  6480,  Editor  Sc  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER,  seven  years  experience. 
Also  been  on  desk.  Desires  work  on 
weekly  or  small  daily  preferably  in 
New  England.  B.  A.  degree.  High 
qualifications.  Recommendations.  Box 
6473,  Editor  Ss  Publisher. _ 

REWRITE  EDITOR:  Several  years 
newspaper-wire  service  experience. 
University  graduate.  Qualified  for 
news,  feature  or  publici^  writing  and 
editing.  Prefer  New  York  area  or 
New  England.  Age  28.  Box  6441, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  writer  or  editor.  Former 
sports  editor,  morning  daily.  Knowl¬ 
edge  make-up,  headlines,  koung,  col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Available  immediately. 

Box  6425,  Editor  Sc  Publisher^ _ 

SUCCESSFUL  WRITER:  Advertising 
copy,  publicity,  radio,  etc.,  seeking 
spare-time  assignment.  Box  6439,  Edi- 

tor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

TWO  WIRE  SERVICE  STAFFERS, 
man  and  wife  team  (30  &  26),  looking 
for  interesting  job  anywhere,  prefer¬ 
ably  abroad.  Man  has  eight  years 
newspaper  experience,  including  three 
with  wires,  is  a  marine  veteran  with 
30  months  overseas.  Wife  journalism 
graduate  with  four  years  experience, 
three  with  wire  service.  Present  com¬ 
bined  salaries  $160  weekly.  Box 

6479,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

UNIVERSITY  GRADUATE,  male,  lit¬ 
erary,  scientific  researcher,  experi¬ 
enced;  bibliographer,  reference- 
checker.  Box  6458,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

WORLD-Travelled  Britisher,  32,  ex- 

Reuters  correspondent  and  deskman, 

10  years  on  London  dailies,  4  years 

war  assignment.  Middle  East,  seeks 
job  where  personality  and  sound 
foreign  background  count.  Features, 
editorials,  reviews,  rewrite,  make-up. 
No  inhibitions.  Box  6484,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WORKING  PARIS  CORRESPONDENT 
can  take  on  additional  assignment. 
Spot,  top-tlight  features,  bebind-the- 
news.  Interested  in  arrangement  with 
U.  S.  daily,  periodical  or  syndicate. 
Four  years  AP,  NYC;  three  years 
South.  Box  6363  Editor  A  Publisher 
W  riter-Editor — Twelve  years  metro¬ 
politan  newspaper,  magazine  and  pnh- 
lic  relations  experience.  First  class 
reporter  snd  creative  writer  thoroughly 
familiar  with  both  trade,  and  popular 
editorial  treatment — also  production. 
Right  job  and  opportunity  more  im¬ 
portant  than  salary  in  making  change 
of  position  in  or  within  commoting 
distance  New  York.  Box  6319.  Editor 

Sr  Publisher _ 

WRITER-Reporter-Researcher,  26.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Writing,  editorial  re¬ 
search  experience.  Desires  job  on 
magazine  or  newspaper.  Salary  sec¬ 
ondary.  Opportunity  to  learn  im¬ 
portant.  Prefer  New  York,  Calif. 
Box  6465.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  LADY,  New  York  City  resi¬ 
dent,  former  assistant  editor  trade 
magazine,  journalism  graduate,  wants 
editorial-reportorial  spot,  small  news¬ 
paper,  magazine.  Location  no  object. 
Box  6482.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sitnstioiis  Wanted — Instructors 

PROFESSOR  RANK  university  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  seeks  associate  profes¬ 
sorship  or  head  department.  Practical 
experience  includes  M.E.  six-edition 
daily,  ’’slick”  magazine  articles,  three 
books,  national  publicity  work.  Box 
6399,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Situations  Wanted — Mechanical 

.MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
and  composing  room  foreman,  execu¬ 
tive  capacity.  Metropolitan  experience, 
25  years  at  trade,  employed,  refer- 
ences.  Box  6453,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN:  Contem¬ 
plating  a  change,  desires  connection 
with  progressive  newspapers,  mature 
judgment.  Can  develop  department  on 
sound  economic  productive  basis. 
Know  color.  All  negotiations  confi¬ 
dential.  Highest  references.  Box  6454, 
Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


Sitnations  Wanted — Pkotoirapker 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  22  years’  news- 
paper  experience,  spot  news  and  pic¬ 
torial  features.  Have  own  car  and 
camera  equipment ;  available  immedi- 
ately.  Box  6402.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER— ’Three  years  daily 
newspaper  staff,  four  years  public  re¬ 
lations  and  industrial  photographer. 
Veteran,  single,  27.  Box  6462,  Editor 
Sc  Publisher. _ 

’TOPNOTCH  New  York  News  Pho¬ 
tographer  will  cover  assignments  pub¬ 
licity,  industrial.  Box  6374,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

A  LIQUOR  STORE  in  New 


York  City  advertised  a  sale  of 
scotch  whiskey  at  reduced  price. 
Potential  patrons  were  informed 
at  the  store  they  could  only  have 
a  bottle  of  scotch  with  a  bottle 
of  something  else.  The  old  tie-in 
racket!  Net  result — loss  of  sales 
and  disgruntled  clients  who  will 
avoid  the  store  in  the  future. 

Naturally,  the  newspaper  that 
accepts  such  copy  from  adver¬ 
tisers  does  so  with  the  belief  the 
offer  Is  in  good  faith.  The  news¬ 
paper  cannot  be  expected  to 
police  its  advertisers  to  see  if 
articles  sold  are  as  advertised. 

But  it  seems  to  us  that  news¬ 
paper  owes  it  to  itself  and  its 
adverti.ser,  when  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  occurs,  to  set  the  culprit 
straight  in  his  thinking.  The 
buying  public  are  not  aU  “suck¬ 
ers.”  There  may  be  one  born 
every  minute,  as  Barnum  said, 
but  they  are  becoming  a  little 
allergic  to  buying  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge  these  days.  In  other 
words,  the  buying  public  resents 
being  “taken”  and  it  is  “no  sale” 
for  the  organization  that  tries  to 
do  it. 

•  t  # 

PLENTY  of  words  have  been 

written  about  unification  of 
the  armed  forces  but  only  one 
newspaper  that  we  know  of,  the 
Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  has 
discussed  what  it  might  mean  to 
newspapers.  A  subject  no  one 
else  has  thought  about,  includ¬ 
ing  yours  truly. 

Every  editor  remembers  the 
flood  ot  wartime  releases  that 
crossed  his  desk  from  all  the 
armed  forces.  Consider  the  sav¬ 
ing  in  time,  manpower  and  pa¬ 
per,  if  all  that  publicity  material 
emanated  from  one  source  and 
there  was  a  unity  of  purpose  and 
continuity  of  thought  behind  it. 

Rebecca  F.  Gross,  editor  of  the 
Express,  says  in  an  editorial: 

“We  have,  at  present,  in  this 
community,  three  separate  re¬ 
cruiting  campaigns  going  on 
simultaneously  and  competitive¬ 
ly.  ..  .  We  get  in  our  mail  every 
day  dozens  of  mimeographed 
publicity  material  from  the 
Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corns 
bearing  upon  a  variety  of  mili¬ 
tary  matters. 

"As  a  matter  of  administrative 
efficiency  we  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  to  combine  recruit¬ 
ing  activities,  and  recruiting 
campaigns,  so  that  one  organiza¬ 
tion  could  carry  on  those  func¬ 
tions  for  all  the  armed  services. 

"The  same  observations  could 
be  made  in  regard  to  public  in¬ 
formation.  During  the  war.  the 
rivalry  between  the  mimeo¬ 
graphed  battalions  of  the  Armv 
and  Navy  was  sometimes  as  bit¬ 
ter  as  the  war  between  the 
Allies  and  the  Axis.  It  reached 
the  point  where  information  was 
being  released  because  one  serv¬ 
ice  wanted  to  beat  the  other  to 
the  gun.  and  not  because  they 
realized  that  the  information  be¬ 
longed  to  the  public  and  should 
be  made  available  at  the  earliest 
moment  consistent  with  military 
security.  All  branches  of  the 
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service  developed  large  public 
relations  organizations  which,  in 
many  cases,  resembled  a  promo¬ 
tion  agency  rather  than  an  in¬ 
formation  service  in  the  public 
interest.  .  .  .  The  internecine  war 
of  the  paper  bullets  had  to  be 
stopped  by  Presidential  edict. 

“Public  information  should  be 
an  important  duty  in  whatever 
defense  organization  we  have. 
When  the  national  defense  costs 
a  third  of  the  money  we  spend 
to  run  our  government,  the  peo¬ 
ple  are  entitled  to  know  what 
the  military  organizations  are 
doing.  They  are  entitled  to  get 
that  information  from  an  agency 
which  is  more  interested  in  giv¬ 
ing  out  legitimate,  accurate  and 
significant  news,  than  in  pro¬ 
moting  one  service  ahead  of 
another.” 

The  way  the  unification  plan 
is  now  progressing  it  doesn't 
look  as  if  the  merger  will  affect 
the  public  relations  and  informa¬ 
tion  activities  of  each  service. 
But  the  obvious  savings  of  such 
amalgamation  should  be  con¬ 
sidered. 


Murray  Hits 
Paper  'Control' 

continued  from  page  14 


that  all  of  these  investigations 
were  discussed  and  their  findings 
summarized  in  a  “staff  report” 
to  the  Small  Business  Commit¬ 
tee  which  was  published  in 
December  and  generally  distri¬ 
buted. 

Drawing  his  own  conclusion 
from  the  material  at  hand  and 
without  attempting  to  relate  his 
statements  to  precise  portions 
of  the  record.  Senator  Murray 
said: 

“Three  groups  are  revealed  as 
controlling  newsprint  industry 
policy  on  production,  price,  and 
distribution.  They  are  the  big 
newspapers,  the  mass  magazines, 
and  the  great  newsprint  mill 
operators. 

“There  is  almost  no  such  thing 
as  an  open  newsprint  market 
in  which  small  papers  may  bid 
for  and  buy  the  paper  they  need. 
During  the  war,  the  government 
protected  their  supplies  and  held 
the  price  for  them.  But  now, 
thousands  of  small  publications 
—daily,  weekly,  religious,  farm, 
labor,  trade,  fraternal,  foreign- 
language — are  defenseless  in  the 
face  of  growing  publisher-big- 
mill  arrangements  which  cut 
small  users  out. 

“What  this  report  proves  is 
that  only  Congress  can  do  the 
job  of  breaking  the  bottle-necks 
on  newsprint  for  small  papers. 
It  shows  that  the  prices  of  news¬ 
print  for  part  or  all  of  the 
United  States  are  set  at  private 
meetings  in  Canada,  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Anti-Trust 
Division  or  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Newsprint  is  an 
important  Canadian  industry. 
Congress  must  take  the  lead  in 
cooperating  with  our  northern 


neighbors  to  see  to  it  that  mon¬ 
opolistic  pressure  from  Canadian 
mills  or  United  States  publishers 
— is  taken  off  small  papers.” 

Senator  Murray  suggested  for 
committee  attention  the  follow¬ 
ing  topics  mentioned  in  the  re¬ 
ports: 

1.  The  growing  number  of 
publishers  with  financial  inter¬ 
ests  in  newsprint  mills. 

2.  Contracts  between  mills  and 
large  publishers  which  run  for 
long  periods  and  remove  most 
of  the  newsprint  from  the  open 
market  which  is  the  source  of 
supply  of  most  small  publishers. 

3.  Price  agreements  in  which 
interlocking  contracts  make  the 
nationwide  price  of  newsprint 
from  year  to  year  uniform  and 
dependent  on  the  price  quoted 
by  one  another  of  the  industey’s 
dominant  firms. 

4.  Zoning  system  of  determin¬ 
ing  prices  which  “practically 
every  mill  is  following”. 

“Newsprint,”  Senator  Murray 
said,  “is  one  of  the  immediately 
essential  problems  confronting 
Congress.  The  future  of  the 
competitive  press  depends  on 
our  working  out  ways  of  getting 
enough  paper  for  new  and  small 
publishers.  We  want  American 
papers  to  have  all  the  newsprint 
they  need  at  fair  prices  but  also 
want  to  help  nations  whose  pres¬ 
ses  were  shattered  by  war  and 
whose  rising  literacy  will  create 
increasing  demand  for  news¬ 
print  for  a  long  time  to  come.” 

The  FTC  study  resulted  in  a 
conclusion  the  present  type  of 
operation  affords  no  ground  for 
proceedings  under  the  Anti- 
Trust  Law,  but  opinion  was  ex¬ 
pressed  that  with  “these  same 
activities  within  the  United 
States,  an  action  might  have  re¬ 
sulted.” 

Statistics  compiled  10  years 
ago  were  used  to  show  that  the 
three  largest  mills  account  for 
62%  of  the  U.  S.  production,  and 
the  report  goes  back  to  1929  to 
establish  that  three  newspaper 
groups  —  Hearst,  McCormick- 
Patterson,  and  Scripps-Howard 
— used  25%  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption. 

Further  dating  the  latest  of  the 
three  inquiries  referred  to,  the 
Murray  statement  comments: 
■'The  immediate  purpose  of  the 
FTC  study  was  to  report  to  the 
Attorney-General  whether  in¬ 
creases  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
to  $50  a  ton  (it  is  now  $84)  was 
the  ‘result  of  price  fixing  activi¬ 
ties  of  newsprint  manufac¬ 
turers’.” 

And,  going  back  a  full  30 
years,  the  statement  says: 

“In  1917,  the  major  companies 
in  the  newsprint  industry  had 


Mason  Bill  Up  Again 


Washington  —  Repr.  Noah 
Mason  of  Illinois  has  rs-in. 
troduced  his  bill  to  exempt 
press  associations  from  the 
provisions  of  federal  antitrust 
laws  —  legislation  which  the 
sponsor  frankly  describes  as 
a  move  to  void  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  As. 
sociated  Press  case. 


signed  an  agreement  with  the 
government,  pledging  them¬ 
selves  to  refrain  from  certain 
monopolistic  practices.  The  re¬ 
port  for  the  Attorney-General 
finds  that  most  of  the  parties  to 
that  agreement  have  moved 
their  operations  to  Canada,  had 
switch^  over  to  slick  paper 
making,  or  had  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

Promised  for  next  week  is  a 
second  report  by  Murray  which 
will  carry  the  title,  “The  Sniali 
Newspaper — Democracy’s  Grass¬ 
roots.”  It  will  be  an  analysis  of 
replies  received  by  the  commit¬ 
tee  to  a  questionnaire  on  eco¬ 
nomic  and  operating  problems 
of  the  smaller  papers. 

The  Republicans  to  serve  with 
Wherry  are:  Senators  George  A. 
Wilson  of  Iowa,  Homer  &pe- 
heart  of  Indiana,  Harry  P.  Cain 
of  Washington,  Irving  Ives  of 
New  York  and  Zales  N.  Eckton 
of  Montana.  Democratic  mem 
bers  include  Senators  Murray. 
Claude  A.  Pepper  of  Florida. 
Glen  Taylor  of  Idaho  and  Brien 
McMahon  of  Connecticut.  One 
more  Democrat  is  to  be  chosen 
■ 

GPO  Running  Low 
On  Newsprint  Supply 

Washington — The  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  with  only 
30-day  inventory  on  hand,  is 
running  short  of  newsprint 
needed  for  the  Congressional 
Record,  the  Federal  Register 
and  thousands  of  miscellaneous 
forms  and  sheets. 

A  spokesman  said  the  GPO 
was  concerned  about  obtaining 
a  supply  beyond  the  first  quar¬ 
ter.  The  office  uses  approxi 
mately  5.000  tons  a  year  and 
buys  it  in  the  open  market. 

The  suggestion  of  a  govern 
ment  mill  is  no  longer  under 
consideration  of  the  Senate 
Printing  Committee.  E.  &  P.  was 
inform^.  Senator  Wherry,  who 
wants  the  government  out  of 
business  competing  with  private 
enterprise,  is  ranking  Republi¬ 
can  member. 


"GIMME  .  .  .  AND  QUICK!" 

There’s  nothing  hotter  than  “news,"  morn¬ 
ing  or  evening.  And  it  needn  t  be 
tional  news,  either.  If  the  Johnsons  hs 
a  new  baby,  that  can  be  zippier  than 
Russia’s  political  caviar. 

The  Haskin  Information  Service, 
ton,  D.  C.,  makes  readers  dash  for  tO€» 
paper  with  extra  zest.  Answers,  app 
ently— just  can’t  wait. 


The  Elfin  Courier-News  (E- 1 8,332)^^ 
reneu’ea  itM  contract  for  The  Haektn  Sertn 
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FREE  ENTERPRISE  IS  A  FAILURE! 


By  Dr.  Phineas  Q.  Twitch,  Eminent  Economist 


bank  accounts  and  70,000,000  life 
insurance  policies?  Furthermore, 
Americans  spend  over  .$4,000,000 
a  day  just  for  tickets  to  the  movies 
alone ! 

This  is  unfair!  We  have  more 
than  our  share  of  everything. 
What  is  to  blame  for  this?  Freeen- 
terprise!  It  is  appalling  to  think 
that  a  mere  1%  of  the  world’s  pop¬ 
ulation  should  l>e  in  a  position  to 
take  95%  of  the  world’s  baths! 
The  rising  younger  generation 
will,  I  am  sure,  .stand  .solidly  be¬ 
hind  me  in  my  views. 


beautifully,  and  Americans  will  be 
so  strapped  paying  taxes  that  they 
won’t  he  able  to  waste  their  money 
on  bathtubs,  radios  and  moving 
pictures. 


A  Change  for  Everyone 


Naturally,  after  the  govern¬ 
ment  takes  over,  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  confusion,  but 
eventually  a  few  million  experts 
will  get  everything  straightened 
out.  Kxi>erienced  bathtub  makers 
will  very  likely  be  shifted  to  turn¬ 
ing  out  bean-shooters.  Pipe-fitters 
will  become  peanut  venders. 
Everybody  will  be  moved  around 
to  something  else  — which  is  a 
sound  plan  and  keeps  us  from  get¬ 
ting  in  a  rut. 


Plough  Prosperity  Under 

The  way  out  of  this  shameful 
prosperity  is  to  scrap  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  adopt  Com- 
muni.sm.  Socialism  or  some  simi¬ 
lar  plan.  When  government  is  in 
charge  of  all  business,  quite  nat¬ 
urally  production  will  be  slowed 
down  and  progress  curtailed. 

Of  course,  this  will  make  a  great 
deal  of  difference  in  our  tax  sys¬ 
tem.  Government  in  business  pays 
no  taxes.  This  means— quite  simply 
—that  the  people  will  be  forced  to 
take  on  tax  burdens  now  carried 
by  business.  This  will  work  out 


Dr.  Twitch 


Magnificent  Experiment 


America  must  awaken  to  the 
dangers  of  free  enterprise! 

Do  you  realize  that  the  United 
States  has  only  7%  of  the  world’s 
population— but  it  has  65%  of  the 
world’s  telephones,  80%  of  the 
world’s  automobiles,  85%  of  all 
radios,  95%  of  all  the  bathtubs  on 
this  planet,  50,000,000  savings 


This  experiment  worked  out 
very  successfully  in  Nazi  Ger¬ 
many.  And  while  Hitler  didn’t 
win  the  war,  we  must  all  admit 
that  he  did  conquer  the  dangerous 
system  of  free  enterprise,  with  its 
attendant  evils,  such  as  too  many 
bathtubs  and  too  high  a  standard 
of  living. 


■  olitical  management  versus  business  management  is  a  heavy  subject,  difficult  to  make  clear.  Few 
understand  its  importance.  For  it  is  all  too  true  that  when  one  faction  controls  both  the  political 
and  the  business  machinery,  the  cause  of  the  people  is  lost.  They  have  no  appeal  from  political 
or  economic  abuse.  It  is  this  joint  control  of  politics  and  business  which  is  the  common  identifying 
characteristic  of  Nazism,  Fascism,  Socialism  and  Communism. 


America’s  business-managed,  tax-paying 


it  Names  on  request  from  this  magazine 

Listen  to  the  New  Electric  Hour — the  HOUR  OF  CHAR.M.  Sundays,  4:^0  P.  M.,  FST,  CBS. 


40  JUDGES  (Southern  Judges,  that  is) 

place  8  out  of  10  schedules  in  the 
BIRMINGHAM  POST 


26  Southern  advertising  agencies  and  14 
regional  advertisers  make  up  a  panel  of  40 
judges  who  must  know  Southern  media  best. 


And  some 
of  us  used 
the  POST 
ALONE, 

“*■;  suh! 


Better  than  EIGHT  out  of  TEN  of  the  general 
advertising  schedules  placed  by  these  forty  judges 
in  1945  were  carried  by  the  Birmingham  Post. 


One  of  the  South’s  great  newspapers, 
it’s  naturally  a  great  advertising 
medium  ...  in  a  great  postwar  market. 


.  .  Rocky  Ml.  N*wi  EVANSVIlli  . 

. f>osl  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commorcial  Appoal  FORT  WORTH  • 

.  .  Prosc  Scimitar  AIBUOUERQUE 

. Nowt  El  PASO  .  .  . 


WorU-Tologram  COLUMBUS 

....  Pnts  CINCINNATI 

....  Prmts  KENTUCKY . Post 

. News  Covington  odition,  Cincinnati  Post 

. Timos  KNOXVILLE . hiows-Sontinot 


Citizon 


NEW  YORK  .  .  . 
CLEVELAND  .  . 
PITTSBURGH  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAPOLIS  . 


.  .  TnbWM 
HtroU-Pod 
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